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authors  and  the  jmhlishers  of  their  writings  have 
been  indicted  before  a  Royal  Commission  on  the  most 
singular  charge  Avhich  was  ever  preferred  against  human  of¬ 
fenders.  Their  works,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  are  admitted 
to  be  excellent.  A  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  good  litera¬ 
ture  is  declared  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  people.  The  manufacturers  are  accused  of  setting 
a  i)rice  so  unnaturally  high  on  their  ])roductions,  that  the 
circulation  of  them  is  confined  to  the  wealthier  classes.  Con- 
tcm])orary  literature  is  made  an  expensive  luxury,  and  the 
public  arc  defrauded  of  their  legitimate  share  of  instruction 
and  amusement.  The  accusation  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  the  otfence  increases  with  the  goodness  of  the  work 
which  is  ju’oduced.  The  better  the  W'ork,  the  more  desirable 
it  is  that  the  public  should  possess  it ;  and  therefore  the  less 
tolerable  is  it  that  the  author  should  himself  define  the  terms 
on  which  his  work  shall  be  disposed  of.  The  chief  prosecutor 
is  no  less  a  person  than  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  depai’tment  of  Government  which  is  specially  charged  with 
the  administration  of  copyright.  After  endeavours,  vainly 
pursued  for  several  years,  to  bring  the  offenders  to  their  senses 
by  indirect  pressure,  the  Board  of  Trade  has  laid  its  case  before 
a  Commission,  being  convinced  apparently  that  their  conduct 
needs  only  to  be  exposed  for  an  instant  remedy  to  be  applied. 

Has  the  Board  of  Trade  been  converted  to  Socialism  ?  Is  it 
reverting  to  the  exploded  policy  which  punished  ‘  regrating  ’ 
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and  ‘  forestalling’?  Is  Government  preparing  again  to  fix  the 
prices  at  which  articles  of  necessary  consumption  are  to  be 
admitted  to  the  market?  Men  do  not  live  by  books  alone. 
They  require  bread,  and  meat,  and  clothes,  and  lodgings,  good 
and  abundant  if  possible.  The  better  the  quality  of  beef  and 
mutton,  the  more  desirable  it  is  that  the  public  shall  have 
access  to  it  on  easy  terms.  Are  authors  and  publishers  to  be 
made  use  of  to  try  the  experiment  of  resuming  the  rejected 
methods  of  economic  distribution?  AVhy  may  not  the  author 
sell  his  wares  at  his  own  price  like  every  other  producer  ?  Why 
is  he  to  be  singled  out  and  to  be  told  that  he  is  an  extoi’tioner, 
because  the  public  want  his  books  at  a  lower  price  than  he  is 
inclined  to  sell  them  for  ?  Do  authors  require  the  discipline 
of  poverty  to  stimulate  their  energies?  Are  they,  of  all  classes 
in  the  community,  so  highly  rewarded  in  proportion  to  their 
services,  that  in  the  interest  of  the  commonw'ealth  the  j)rotec- 
tion  Avhich  they  have  abused  must  be  taken  away  from  them  ? 
Or  arc  the  publishers  the  offenders?  Are  the  profits  of  ])iib- 
lishers  so  notoriously  enormous  that  an  interference,  admitted 
to  be  mischievous  in  every  other  branch  of  business,  has  in 
theirs  become  indispensable?  The  returns  of  authors,  we 
believe,  form  no  large  item  in  the  income-tax.  'fhe  most 
successful  of  them  rarely  achieve  more  than  a  modest  iiule- 
pendence.  As  to  publishers,  so  many  are  the  risks,  so  great 
are  the  uncertainties  of  the  trade,  that  no  occupation  brings 
profit  so  moderate  in  proportion  to  the  capital  and  intelligence 
expended  upon  it.  The  coalowner,  the  shipow’ner,  the  mer¬ 
chant,  the  banker,  even  the  retail  London  mercer  and  jeweller, 
would  smile  at  the  balance-sheets  of  Paternoster-row.  Jso 
one  ever  heard  of  a  publisher  who  was  a  milHo’nnaire.  Marshall 
and  Snelgrovc,  Howell  and  James,  Peter  Robinson,  or  Moses 
and  Son,  arc  commercial  princes  by  the  side  of  Longman  and 
Murray.  Books  cannot  be  brought  out  without  publishers. 
Authors,  as  a  rule,  cannot  afford  to  venture  into  the  market 
on  their  own  account,  and  are  without  the  machinery  to  bring 
their  work  before  the  Avorld.  They  and  their  publishers  are 
joint  partners  in  a  business  which  the  Board  of  Trade  is 
required  by  its  ai’gument  to  admit  to  be  peculiarly  useful. 
They  ask  only  for  the  same  protection  to  their  industry  which 
the  law  extends  to  all  other  innocent  employments.  They 
require  that  their  w’ork  shall  not  be  stolen  from  them.  And 
they  can  only  be  secured  against  thieves  by  a  prohibition 
against  outside  persons  from  taking  what  does  not  belong  to 
them  and  has  cost  them  nothing,  and  from  selling  it  for  their 
own  advantage.  If  it  be  essential  for  the  public  good  that  an 
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author’s  liberty  of  doing  as  he  pleases  with  his  own  property 
is  to  be  taken  from  him,  in  order  that  his  books  may  be  made 
cheapei’,  he  will  plead  that  the  principle  be  extended  all  round, 
and  the  State  shall  reduce  his  own  cost  of  living  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  butcher  and  baker.  Exceptional  hard  treatment 
of  himself,  w'hen  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  against  him  is  the 
j)cculiar  value  of  his  services,  he  will  naturally  protest  against. 

Nor  will  the  bewildered  book-producers  be  less  perplexed 
when  they  leani  the  rejoinder  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  their 
allies.  My  good  people,  these  gentlemen  answer,  you  are 
under  the  most  absurd  of  mistakes.  You  protest  against 
interference.  We  entirely  agree  with  you.  We  interfere 
at  present,  and  we  wish  to  cease  to  interfere.  You  call  your 
books  your  property.  They  are  your  property  as  long  as 
they  are  in  your  own  desks,  but  not  a  moment  longer.  The 
police  ■will  take  care  that  no  one  breaks  your  desk  open  and 
carries  away  your  manuscripts ;  but  when  you  yourselves  have 
taken  your  manuscripts  to  the  ])rinter  and  have  published  your 
Avorks  to  the  Avorld,  your  right  of  property  has  passed  from  you. 
The  State,  by  special  legislation,  has  consented  hitherto  to 
give  you  a  monoi)oly  in  the  sale  of  them  for  a  limited  number 
of  years,  that  you  may  have  some  moderate  remuneration  for 
the  trouble  Avhich  you  have  taken.  But  you  have  no  right 
to  such  protection.  Your  Avriting  your  books  Avas  your  OAvn 
free  act — nobody  asked  you  to  Avrite  them — and  if  you  do  not 
like  the  consequences,  you  have  no  one  to  blame  but  yourself. 
All  monopolies  arc  injurious  to  the  public  interest,  and  this 
of  yours  is  especially  injurious.  The  principle  of  property  is 
the  limitation  of  supply.  A  piece  of  land  is  property,  and  a 
manufactured  article  is  property;  because  one  special  piece  of 
land  or  one  particular  article  is  limited  to  itself,  nothing  else  is 
identical  Avith  it.  Tavo  separate  persons  cannot  possess  the 
same  thing  at  once,  and  therefoi’e,  to  prevent  quarrels,  the  laAv 
gives  it  to  one  or  the  other  of  them.  But  your  books,  as 
soon  as  they  have  once  been  Avrittcn,  can  be  reproduced  in 
indefinite  quantities  at  the  mere  cost  of  paper  and  printing. 
Any  number  of  persons  may  possess  the  same  book,  and 
therefore  property  it  neither  is  nor  can  be.  If  it  Avas  property, 
it  Avould  be  yours  in  perpetuity.  But  it  is  not  yours  in  per¬ 
petuity,  nor  ever  has  been.  You  hold  it  only  for  a  time ; 
and  this  alone  might  shoAV  you  that  you  have  only  so  much 
right  over  it  as  the  State  consents  to  alloAv  you.  Most  civi¬ 
lised  governments  in  modern  times  have  thought  it  good  to 
encourage  literature  by  conceding  some  limited  right  of  this 
kind,  and  our  own  Government  has  done  so  among  the  rest ; 
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but  you  have  abused  your  privilege.  You  and  your  pub¬ 
lishers  are  selling  your  books  at  live  or  six  times  the  price 
at  which  they  could  be  sold  if  the  production  of  them  was 
thrown  open  to  the  Avholesome  action  of  competition.  You  are 
plundering  the  public.  We  must  take  a  power  out  of  your 
hands  with  which  you  are  obviously  unfit  to  be  trusted ;  and 
perhaps,  if  Ave  can,  Ave  will,  by-and-by,  devise  some  less 
mischievous  form  of  protection  for  you. 

jNIen  of  letters  do  not  understand  rigid  formulas,  or  much 
believe  in  them.  They  look  at  questions  from  a  broad  point 
of  vicAv,  and  they  knoAv  the  inadequacy  of  all  moral  definitions. 
If  the  theory  that  the  principle  of  property  leads  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  book  Avhich  one  man  has  Avritten,  and  Avhich 
no  one  else  could  have  Avritten,  is  not  his  property,  they  Avill 
refuse  to  be  bound  by  such  a  theory.  The  pajier  and  ])rint, 
an  author  will  say,  is  not  my  book,  but  the  shell  of  my  book. 
The  book  itself  is  the  information  in  it  Avhich  my  industry  has 
collected.  It  is  my  thought,  Avhich  I  have  shaped  into  form 
by  intellectual  effort;  it  is  the  creation  of  my  imagination, 
in  AA-hich  I  have  embodied  the  observation  and  reflection  of  my 
entire  life.  The  pa{)er  and  ink  of  a  book  are  like  the  pa])er 
and  ink  of  a  bank  note.  The  bank  note  derives  its  value 
from  Avhat  it  represents.  The  book  derives  its  value  from 
Avhat  it  conveys.  The  difference  is  only  that  the  forged  bank 
note  can  be  detected  and  repudiated.  The  illegitimate  copy  of 
a  book  carries  its  spiritual  <iuaHty  inseparably  attached  to  it. 
The  pound  of  flesh  cannot  be  cut  Avithout  the  author’s  intel¬ 
lectual  Avork  being  apju'opriated  along  Avith  it,  and  this  intel¬ 
lectual  Avork,  he  humbly  submits,  is  as  much  his  OAvn  as  any 
other  artificially  created  thing,  and  as  little  ought  it  to  be 
stolen  from  him.  If  the  State,  out  of  consideration  for  the 
public  good,  has  decided  that  it  shall  be  his  only  for  his  life¬ 
time  and  for  a  fcAv  years  beyond,  the  State  has  done  no  more 
than  it  has  done  Avith  the  most  solid  of  all  properties,  land. 
The  State  in  various  times  has  attached  conditions  of  endless 
variety  to  landed  tenures.  In  the  last  century  a  man  forfeited 
his  estate  if  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  To-morroAv,  if  it 
so  pleases,  the  State  may  en.act  a  compulsory  distribution  at 
death  among  a  man’s  children.  A  time  may  come  Avhen  all 
land  shall  be  held  under  the  CroAvn  under  an  expiring  lease, 
and  shall  revert  to  it  eA’ery  forty  or  fifty  years.  It  Avill 
not  be  the  less  a  man’s  property  as  Igng  as  the  State  alloAA's 
it  to  him.  A  limited  tenure  may  be  as  complete  AA'hile  it  lasts 
tts  a  tenure  in  perpetuity. 

The  publisher’s  case  is  as  strong  as  the  author’s.  The 
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•publisher  will  perhaps  be  more  amused  than  frightened  by  the 
threatened  attack  upon  him.  The  Board  of  Trade,  he  will 
perceive,  knows  nothing  whatever  of  the  details  of  the  business 
with  which  it  proposes  to  interfere.  It  may  be  true,  he  says, 
that  books  are  sold  when  first  issued  at  a  price  fiir  above  what 
the  cost  of  printing  necessitates,  and  if  books  could  command 
an  extended  sale  in  proportion  to  their  merit,  and  if  the  mar¬ 
ketable  merit  of  a  book  could  be  tested  with  as  much  ease 
and  certainty  as  the  marketable  merit  of  a  piece  of  calico  or 
a  sample  of  sugar,  then  the  system  of  the  book  trade  Avould 
be  anomalous  and  inexplicable.  But  he  too,  on  his  part,  sub¬ 
mits  honestly  that  he  has  been  studying  this  question  all  his 
life ;  that  the  prosperity  of  his  business  depends  on  his 
understanding  it ;  and  that  if  his  mode  of  conducting  business 
had  been  as  preposterous  as  the  Board  of  Trade  supposes,  he 
would  himself  have  made  the  discovery.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
most  experienced  person  can  do  no  more  than  guess  whether 
a  book  by  an  unknown  author  will  succeed  or  fail.  Books 
eventually  admitted  to  be  admirable  are  not  Immediately  pala¬ 
table,  and,  like  Wordsworth’s  poems,  make  their  way  but 
slowly.  Others  have  a  brilliant  momentary  reputation,  and 
are  then  forgotten ;  others,  though  they  may  have  genuine 
worth,  never  take  the  public  taste  at  all.  The  reception  given 
to  a  new  publication  depends  on  conditions  of  the  public  mind 
which  cannot  be  gauged  beforehand,  and  therefore  four  books 
out  of  five  which  are  ])ublished  do  not  pay  their  expenses. 
The  Board  of  Trade  looks  to  the  few  which  have  an  extended 
sale.  It  hears  of  the  cheque  for  20,000/.  which  Messrs. 
Longman  paid  to  Lord  Macaulay.  It  compares  the  selling 
price  with  the  cost  of  printing,  and  holds  up  its  hands  in 
horror.  The  truth  is  simply  that  the  successful  books  pay  for 
the  unsuccessful.  The  author  of  the  successful  book  is  the 
person  most  injured.  But  he  bears  with  it  because  he  knows 
that  he  can  himself  do  nothing  without  the  publisher’s  help, 
and  that  unless  the  publisher’s  losses  are  covered  he  cannot 
carry  on  his  business.  If  the  publisher  is  asked  whether  he 
might  not  calculate  on  as  large  a  profit  from  the  wide  sale  of 
a  clieap  edition  of  a  popular  book  as  from  the  more  limited 
sale  of  a  dear  edition,  he  announces  that  he  produces  a  cheap 
edition  as  soon  as  he  safely  can ;  but  no  two  cases  are  the 
same,  and  in  the  details  of  trade  experience  is  the  only  guide. 
If  the  public  were  unfairly  dealt  with,  signs  would  be  forth¬ 
coming  in  the  fortunes  which  authors  and  publishers  were 
accumulating.  Yachts,  deer  forests,  and  suburban  palaces 
fall  neither  to  poets  nor  novelists  nor  to  their  partners  in  the 
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Row.  Of  all  persons  who  contribute  to  the  conafort  or  enjoyment 
of  society,  those  whose  names  figure  on  the  title-pages  of  popu¬ 
lar  works  are  contented  Avith  the  most  modest  reward. 

These  arguments  might  be  thought  strong  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  uncalled-for  interference  with  the  existing  order  of 
things.  But  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  his 
friends  are  inexorable.  A  good  book  once  published,  they 
say,  is  like  a  spoken  Avord  or  a  secret  of  nature  discovered. 
FeAV  men  have  been  greater  benefactors  of  their  kind  than 
Jenner,  but  Avho  aa’ouUI  pretend  that  Jenner  should  have  had 
a  monopoly  in  A-accination  ?  Authors  and  inventors  ought  to 
be  influenced,  and  the  best  of  them  are  influenced,  by  higher 
motives  than  money  payments,  and  they  receive  a  higher  re- 
AAard.  They  should  be  encouraged  indeed  to  give  the  public 
the  benefit  of  their  talents.  But  there  are  many  kinds  of 
encouragement.  Splendid  literary  Avorks  Avere  produce<l 
before  copyright  was  heard  of,  and  Avill  continue  to  be  produced 
after  copyright  has  been  abolished.  Xay,  Avhen  all  is  said,  an 
author’s  Avork  is  but  partially  his  oavu.  His  ideas  and  senti¬ 
ments  he  has  in  common  Avith  his  age.  Ilis  facts  are  generally 
collected  by  the  labours  of  others.  Hoav  much  of  any  book 
is  the  author’s  oavu  it  is  impossible  to  say.  All  that  he  cer¬ 
tainly  provides  is  the  form,  and  the  form  is  far  too  slight  a 
contribution  to  entitle  him  to  exclusive  OAvnership.  The  form, 
to  those  AA’ho  knoAv  Avhat  literature  means,  is  the  essence  of  the 
art.  Homer  himself  did  but  seize  the  materials  of  the  ‘  Iliad  ’ 
Avhich  Avere  floating  in  popular  tradition,  and  made  them  im¬ 
mortal  in  the  form  Avhich  he  bestoAved  upon  them.  The  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  human  body  are  but  common  clay  till  they  are 
possessed  by  the  genius  of  life.  But  the  practical  intolHgence 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  cannot  enter  into  subtle  refinements. 
Shakespeare  borrowed  ‘  Hamlet  ’  from  Saxo  Grammaticus. 
Dante  took  his  ‘Inferno’  from  Catholic  theology,  combined  Avith 
contemporary  history.  Neither  ‘Hamlet’  nor  the  ‘  Inferno  ’  is 
really  original.  They  are  due  to  a  thousand  influences  besides 
the  mind  of  the  poet.  The  author  deserves  something  for 
his  trouble.  A  government  official  may  be  appointed  to  fix 
the  price  of  the  book  and  determine  hoAv  much  may  be  allot¬ 
ted  to  the  author  for  the  labour  which  he  can  prove  that  he 
has  spent  upon  it.  IMr.  Macfie,  an  intelligent  member  of  Par¬ 
liament,  Avho  gave  evidence  before  the  Commission,  considers 
that  six  months  may  be  the  average  time  consumed  in  pro¬ 
ducing  an  ordinary  volume,  and,  if  the  author  is  a  clergyman,. 
tAvo  or  three  hundred  jAOunds  may  not  be  too  much  for  him. 
We  shall  return  again  to  Mr.  Macfie,  but  he  is  not  the  only  or 
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the  most  important  authority  who  looks  at  literature  from  so 
remarkable  a  point  of  view.  It  will  be  a  mistake  to  treat 
such  views  disrespectfully.  Something  real  must  admit  of 
being  said  for  them  when  they  command  the  assent  of  a 
man  of  such  unquestionable  ability  as  Sir  Louis  Mallet. 

But  the  position  of  the  question  will  be  more  intelligible  if 
we  examine  the  history  of  the  phases  through  which  it  has 
passed.  Copyright,  or  the  right  of  an  author  to  prohibit  the 
unsanctioned  multiplication  and  sale  of  copies  of  his  book,  de¬ 
rived  its  importance  from  the  discovery  of  printing.  N ew  books 
were  brought  out  and  disposed  of  by  booksellers  before  Caxton 
and  his  types.  Cicero’s  orations  were  published  and  offered 
for  sale.  But  Cicero  probably  did  not  aim  at  making  a  direct 
profit  out  of  his  work ;  and  we  are  too  ignorant  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  trade  at  Rome  was  carried  on,  to  say 
whether  the  writer’s  interests  were  in  any  way  protected.  It 
was  not  till  the  mechanical  process  was  invented,  by  which 
copies  of  a  book  could  be  struck  off  in  thousands,  that  the  right 
of  ownership  assumed  a  practical  form.  The  courts  of  law,  when 
the  point  came  before  them,  gave  contradictory  judgments. 
Blackstone,  Lord  Mansfield,  and  Chief  Justice  Erie  were  of 
opinion  that  an  author  can  claim  an  interest  in  his  productions 
by  natural  justice.  ‘  Their  arguments  ’  (we  quote  from  Sir 
James  Stephen)  ‘come  to  this:  It  is  the  duty  of  the  judges 
‘  to  declare  everything  part  of  the  common  law  which  appears 
‘  to  them  to  be  analogous  to  existing  law,  and  to  be  in  itself  just 
‘  and  reasonable.  The  existence  of  copyright  fulfils  these  con- 
‘  ditions ;  therefore  copyright  exists  at  common  law.’ 

But  another  view.  Sir  James  Stephen  says,  is  supported  by 
equally  eminent  authorities. 

‘  Copyright  at  common  law  ceases  at  publication  because  the  general 
principle  that  a  man  has  property  in  everything  which  he  produces  by 
intellectual  labour,  and  can  treat  as  an  injury  any  use  of  it  without  his 
leave,  would  lead  to  absurd  results.  It  would  give  a  man  copyright  in 
his  conversation.  It  would  enable  an  author  to  prevent  any  one  from 
lending  copies  of  his  works  to  friends.  It  would  make  all  the  work  of 
the  human  mind  private  property  vested  by  the  various  chances  of  life 
in  persons  utterly  unconnected  with,  or  very  remotely  connected  with, 
their  author.  The  judges  who  took  this  view  agreed  that  it  was  ex¬ 
pedient  that  some  right  should  be  conferred  by  law  upon  authors  and 
artists,  but  they  regarded  its  proper  limitation  and  definition  as  a  task 
for  the  legislature  and  not  for  themselves.’ 

By  this  second' principle  the  law  upon  the  subject  has  been 
governed.  The  lawyers  indeed  have  not  known  their  own 
minds  about  it.  ‘  It  has  been  decided,’  says  Sir  James,  ‘  that 
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‘  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  has  copyright  in  the  articles  in 
‘  his  paper;  but  that  a  newspaper  is  not  a  book,  and  that 
‘  therefore  the  omission  to  register  the  paper  is  not  fatal  to  the 
‘  proprietor’s  right  tc  apply  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  piracy. 
‘  How  that  can  be  consistent  with  the  doctrine  that  publication 
‘  destroys  copyright,  except  in  cases  where  the  statutes  pre- 
‘  serve  it,  Sir  James  Stephen  does  not  understand.’*  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  legislature  has  assumed  a  power  of  limiting 
the  right  which  the  author  or  his  assignees  or  representatives 
may  possess  in  his  Avorks,  apparently  for  the  reason  given 
above,  that  the  productions  of  a  distinguished  Avriter  are  too 
important  to  be  left  to  the  accident  to  Avhich  they  might  be 
exposed,  Avere  they  to  share  the  condition  of  ordinary  property. 
Books  of  the  greatest  value  are  sold  often  by  authors  ignorant 
of  their  pecuniary  value  to  booksellers  and  publishers  Avho 
Avould  derive  an  extravagant  profit  from  them  if  copyright  Avas 
perpetual,  Avhile  the  author’s  descendants  would  receive  nothing. 
This  difficulty  might  be  met  by  a  j)rovision  suggested  by  Mr. 
^Macmillan,  that  after  a  fixed  period  of  years  all  copyrights 
should  revert  to  the  authors’  heirs.  But  Lord  Macaulay,  in  a 
speech  on  the  copyright  question,  set  his  finger  on  a  more  real 
objection.  A  man’s  heirs  or  successors  are  not  ahvays  the  best 
judges  of  his  merits.  Richardson’s  grandson  Avas  a  clergyman 
AA'ho  disapproved  of  novels,  and  Avould  have  suppressed  ‘  Sir 
‘  Charles  Grandison  ’  and  ‘  Clarissa.’  BosavcU’s  son  regarded  the 
‘  Life  of  Johnson  ’  as  a  blot  upon  the  honour  of  his  family. 
The  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ’  might  have  fallen  to  a  disciple  of 
Mr.  Keble ;  or  the  ‘  Christian  Year  ’  to  a  disbeliever  in  the  real 
presence,  Avho  might  Avithdraw  it  from  circulation  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  altered  line.  It  has  been  held  unfair  and  un¬ 
safe  to  leave  literature  at  the  mercy  of  individuals ;  and  after 
the  author’s  death,  or  within  a  fcAv  years  of  it,  the  right  of 
OAvnership  lapses  to  the  nation.  An  act  of  Queen  Anne  gave 
him  protection  for  fourteen  years,  Avith  a  renewal  for  fourteen 
years  if  he  Avas  still  alive.  In  1814  the  term  AA'as  extended  to 
tAventy-eight  years,  and  to  the  life  of  the  author  if  he  outlived 
the  tAventy-eight  years.  In  1842  it  Avas  extended  further  to 
forty-tAVO  years,  or  to  life  and  seven  years  after,  Avhichever 
period  might  be  the  longer.  This  last  act  was  passed  under 
the  virtual  direction  of  Macaulay.  With  characteristic  frank¬ 
ness,  Macaulay  admitted  that  copyright  was  a  monopoly,  and 
that  a  monopoly  was  a  mischievous  form  of  protection.  But 
no  other  security  could  be  found  which  would  answer  the  pur- 
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pose  desired.  He  did  not  admit  that  copyright  was  property. 
He  did  not  say  that  it  was  not.  ‘  The  case  stands  thus,’  he 
said:  ‘  It  is  good  that  authors  should  be  remunerated,  and  the 
‘  least  objectionable  Avay  of  remunerating  them  is  by  a  mono- 
‘  poly.  ^lonopoly  is  an  evil.  For  the  sake  of  the  good  we 
‘  submit  to  the  evil ;  but  the  evil  ought  not  to  last  a  day  longer 
‘  than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  good.’  On 
this  ground  Lord  Macaulay  recommended  the  forty-two  years 
as  the  period  for  which  the  monopoly  should  continue;  but 
he  resisted  Seijeant  Talfourd’s  proposal  to  extend  it  to  sixty 
years. 

Thus  the  question  was  settled.  Other  nations  had  adopted 
the  same  principle,  and  had  granted  protection  to  their  own 
men  of  letters  for  slightly  differing  terms.  The  European 
Powers  agreed  also  to  an  international  copyright  arrangement 
among  themselves,  by  which  there  was  a  mutual  security  against 
piracy ;  and  the  IJritish  act  was  made  co-extensive  with  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Crown.  Authors  and  publishers,  though 
they  obtained  less  than  Serjeant  Talfourd  had  attempted  to 
gain  for  them,  were  satisfied  with  the  compromise,  and  were  not 
curious  about  the  name  under  which  the  protection  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  them,  so  long  as  it  was  a  practical  reality.  But  the 
uncertainty  whether  copyright  was  ‘  property  ’  had  been  allowed 
to  remain,  and  unexpected  fruits  were  yet  to  grow  from  the 
ambiguity.  A  natural  right  is  generally  respected.  A  right 
created  by  statute  is  supposed  to  originate  in  convenience,  and 
carries  its  obligations  no  further  than  the  countries  which  have 
agreed  to  respect  it.  The  European  nations  consented  to  an 
international  act.  The  Americans  did  not.  They  considered 
that  as  there  was  no  moral  wrong  in  appropriating  the  work  of 
English  authors,  neither  reason  nor  expediency  required  that 
they  should  become  parties  to  an  embarrassing  convention. 
The  American  population,  being  generally  well  educated,  de¬ 
sired  naturally  to  possess  themselves  of  such  contemporary 
English  books  as  had  risen  into  reputation,  on  easier  terms 
than  they  could  be  supplied  by  London  publishers.  High 
prices  might  be  necessary  in  the  United  Kingdom,  because  the 
London  publishers  had  to  cover  their  risks  and  losses.  But 
the  risk  had  been  run ;  the  experiment  had  been  made ;  the 
public  verdict  had  sifted  the  good  books  from  the  bad  or  indif¬ 
ferent.  The  American  publisher,  secure  of  his  market  because 
‘he  was  dealing  with  articles  of  ascertained  merit,  was  able  to 
bring  out  at  once  cheap  popular  editions  of  such  books  as  he 
'knew  would  be  in  demand,  and  he  for  his  part  did  not  feel  him¬ 
self  called  on  to  remunerate  further  the  English  author  who 
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had  a  public  of  his  own  at  home.  Thus  copies  of  Macaulay’s 
‘  History  ’  and  Tennyson’s  ‘  Poems  ’  were  circulating  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  through  the  states  of  the  Union,  no  fraction 
of  the  profits  on  which  ever  reached  either  the  historian  or  the 
poet,  unless  perhaps  occasionally  in  the  form  of  some  trifling 
present.  English  authors,  not  Macaulay  we  believe,  but  many 
others  who  suffered  almost  equally,  and  had  not  like  him 
resigned  the  idea  at  the  bottom  of  their  minds  that  their  books 
were  their  own,  were  loud  in  their  outcries.  They  denounced 
the  American  editions  as  piracies.  They  appealed  again  and 
again  to  the  conscience  of  the  American  Government.  The 
Americans  were  courteous,  but  they  had  a  fair  answer,  that 
their  first  duty  was  to  their  own  public.  The  authors  injured 
were  not  American  subjects,  and  could  not  claim  protection  on 
those  grounds  of  expediency  on  which  copyright  was  held  in 
England  to  be  founded.  The  literary  advantage  which  they 
enjoyed  was  too  considerable  to  be  sacrificed  to  sentiment.  Tlie 
American  argument,  so  far  as  it  concerned  themselves,  Avas 
perfectly  sound.  If  the  only  justification  of  copyright  is  the 
encouragement  of  a  national  literature,  the  Americans  were 
not  bound  to  tax  themselves  for  the  benefit  of  Englishmen. 
Unfortunately  the  action  of  the  Americans  extended  beyond 
their  own  borders.  Canada  became  impatient  of  burdens  Avhich 
their  neighbours  had  successfully  resisted;  and  the  Canadians 
could  appeal  to  the  example  of  India,  Avhich,  before  the  Cana¬ 
dians  stirred  in  the  matter,  had  led  the  Avay  in  shaking  off  the 
English  monopoly.  It  Avas  considered  an  important  object  by 
Indian  statesmen  to  spread  a  taste  for  English  books  as  Avidely 
as  possible  through  the  peninsula.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  in¬ 
formed  the  Copyright  Commission  that  as  early  as  1835  the 
Indian  Council  had  decided  to  admit  Avithout  duty  the  Ame¬ 
rican  reprints.*  '\^'hen  English  schools  Avere  largely  established 
in  India,  Sir  Charles  and  Lord  Macaulay,  Avhose  authority 
Avas  then  supreme  in  such  matters,  concluded  that  it  Avould  be 
unjust  to  burden  the  Indian  revenues  Avith  the  high  price  of 
English  school  books,  and  they  directed  the  introduction  of  the 
cheap  American  copies  of  them.  If  a  violation  of  the  copy¬ 
right  law  was  thus  sanctioned  in  a  British  possession  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  control  of  Government,  it  was  but  natural 
that  colonies  with  constitutions  of  their  own  should  demand 
the  same  privilege.  The  American  reprints  had  free  entry  into 
Canada.  It  was  found  practically  impossible  to  keep  them 

•  This,  we  presume,  is  what  Sir  Charles  means  by  saying  that 
‘  India  was  on  the  free  list  as  regards  foreign  reprints.’ — Evidence,  p.  1- 
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out.  And  in  1847  an  act  was  passed  permitting  the  introduc¬ 
tion,  mth  a  reservation,  to  save  appearances,  of  a  duty  of  1 2^ 
per  cent,  to  be  paid  to  the  English  authors.  The  act  was  not 
passed  withowt  vigorous  resistance  from  the  copyright  owners. 
It  could  not  have  been  passed  at  all  without  an  engagement 
that  the  duty  should  be  honestly  levied ;  but  levied  it  never 
was,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  in  the  minds  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  obtaining  the  concession,  there  was 
no  real  exjjectation  that  it  ever  would  be  levied.  Again  a 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  matter  by  the  action  of  India.  ‘  An 
‘  Indian  act,’  we  learn  from  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  ‘  gave 
*  powers  in  1844  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  which  foreign 
‘  copies  could  be  imported  on  payment  of  a  customs  duty  of 
‘  10  per  cent. ;  ’  but  Sir  Charles  says:  ‘  The  question  of  im- 
‘  porting  foreign  reprints  into  India  has  not  practically  risen, 
‘  because  India  is  entirely  free.  The  demand  of  India  is  sup- 
‘  plied  to  a  great  extent  from  America.’  *  Thus  it  appears 
that  no  dut)-  has  been  raised  for  the  benefit  of  the  author  in 
India,  when  nothing  would  be  wanted  for  its  collection  but  an 
order  from  Downing  Street ;  and  there  is  the  less  reason  to  be 
surprised  at  the  apathy  or  opposition  of  the  colonial  local 
authorities.  Perhaps  we  are  mistaken  about  India.  It  may  be 
that  the  authors  of  the  school-books,  which  are  used  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  morals  and  intellect  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  Bengal,  have 
duly  received  what  belongs  to  them,  and  that  thus  our  suspicions 
are  unjust.  But  the  total  silence  on  the  subject  points  to  a 
negative  conclusion ;  and  if  it  be  as  we  suppose,  we  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  entitled  to  reproach  the  Canadians  with  any  special 
breach  of  faith. 

A  law  deliberately  disobeyed  is  demoralising,  and  must 
either  be  enforced  or  repealed.  The  copyright  owners  in 
England,  finding  themselves  defrauded  of  their  duties,  demanded 
the  repeal  of  the  act  of  1847.  The  Canadian  Government 
proposed,  on  the  other  hand,  a  further  extension  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  that  act.  The  restriction  no  longer  having  a  mean¬ 
ing,  they  requested  that  their  own  publishers  might  be  allowed 
to  reprint  English  books  instead  of  being  supplied  from  the 
United  States.  They  would  thus  be  able  to  keep  the  foreign 
reprints  out,  and  supply  their  own  market.  The  author’s 
12^  per  cent,  they  were  willing  to  pay  as  an  excise  duty, 
which  could  not  be  evaded.  He  would  then  receive  some¬ 
thing  where  now  he  received  nothing,  and  all  parties  would  be 
gainers.  This  would  have  been  perhaps  a  step  in  advance. 
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The  colonists  could  not  be  expected  to  consent  to  be  thrown 
back  on  the  mercies  of  the  English  publishers,  which  would 
have  been  the  effect  of  the  I’epeal  of  the  Reprints  Acts. 
Their  proposal  involved  a  permission  to  English  subjects  to 
take  possession  of  the  work  of  other  English  subjects,  and  re¬ 
produce  it,  whether  the  authors  consented  or  not ;  but  it  was 
clear  that  the  Canadians  meant  to  have  their  cheap  editions  on 
some  terms  or  other,  and  the  author  being  helpless  might  have 
been  w’illing  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 

But  now  a  fresh  difliculty  arose.  The  Americans  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  discover  the  virtue  of  honesty.  The  American 
])ublishing  firm  which  was  first  in  the  field  with  an  expected 
buiglish  book  had  an  advantage  in  the  market,  for  which  it 
w’as  willing  to  pay,  and  handsome  sums  were  remitted  to  the 
author  for  advance  sheets,  when  his  book  was  passing  through 
the  press,  that  it  might  aj)pear  simultaneously  in  New  York 
and  London.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  American  publishers, 
finding  that  it  did  not  answer  to  them  to  issue  competing  editions 
of  English  books,  had  come  to  an  arrangement  among  them¬ 
selves.  Unrestricted  competition  not  only  destroyed  the  value 
of  their  own  editions,  but  it  was  injuring  literature  itself.  The 
books  issued  were  negligently  printed ;  w’ere  even  abridged 
or  altered  to  make  them  palatable  to  the  American  taste.  A 
feeling  grew  up  that  there  might  be  prudence  as  well  as  pro¬ 
priety  in  forming  a  close  connexion  with  the  English  authors, 
and  it  was  coming  to  be  understood  that  an  American  edition 
of  an  English  book  published  with  the  author’s  sanction  was 
not  to  be  interfered  with  in  the  American  market.  Thus  any 
distinguished  English  writer  found  one  or  other  of  the  New 
York  houses  willing  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  him. 
When  the  profits  on  the  publication  of  his  books  were  consider¬ 
able,  he  was  allowed  an  increasing  share  in  such  profits.  And 
thus  insensibly  an  international  system  Avas  quietly  shaping 
itself,  which,  if  let  alone,  would  perhaps  have  developed  into 
legal  form.  But  of  course  the  success  of  such  a  method  im¬ 
plied  the  absence  of  disturbance  from  Canada.  If  the  Ame¬ 
rican  publishers  had  abandoned  competition  Avith  one  another, 
and  Avere  thus  able  to  admit  the  claims  of  the  authors  upon 
them,  they  expected  to  be  protected  against  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  Canadians;  and  if  the  Canadians  Avere  to  be 
alloAved  to  treat  English  books  as  freely  as  they  had  them¬ 
selves  treated  them  in  times  past,  the  old  confusion  Avould  re¬ 
turn.  No  international  arrangement,  tacit  or  avoAved,  could 
act  successfully  to  Avhich  the  Canadians  Avere  not  parties,  and 
the  English  copyright  owners  were  warned  to  make  it  a  condi- 
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tion  of  the  reprint  of  their  books  in  the  colonies,  that  their 
own  consent  should  first  be  asked  and  obtained. 

So  matters  stood  in  1872,  when  a  bill  was  sent  over  for 
a])proval  by  the  Canadian  Government,  embodying  their  own 
proposal ;  and  the  opposition  of  the  copyright  owners  was  so 
decided,  that  the  Crown  was  advised  to  disallow  it.  And  there 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  w'ell  had  the  question  been  left  for 
a  time  at  rest,  till  the  course  could  be  seen  which  events  were 
taking  for  themselves.  So  long  as  the  American  reprints 
could  be  introduced  into  Canada  duty  free,  as  they  practically 
were,  the  Canadians  had  no  wrong  to  complain  of  which 
could  not  have  waited  for  removal.  But  at  this  point  the 
Board  of  Trade,  or  the  genius  of  its  secretary,  Mr.  Farrer, 
struck  in  as  a  new  factor  in  the  problem.  Mr.  Farrer  had 
meditated  on  the  contrast  between  the  cost  of  the  mechanical 
reproduction  of  popular  books  and  the  j)rice  at  which  they  were 
sold  in  the  United  Kingdom,  till  his  economic  soul  could 
bear  it  no  longer.  If  the  j)rofit  had  gone  to  the  author,  it 
would  still  have  been  contrary  to  all  sound  principles,  but  that 
a  second  party,  a  publisher,  should  come  in  for  so  large  a  share 
of  it  was  still  less  permissible  ;  and  if  there  was  a  prospect  that 
the  present  system  of  publication  by  monopoly  was  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  so  as  to  comprehend  America,  and  be  thus  coextensive 
with  the  English-speaking  world,  Mr.  Farrer  and  his  sup¬ 
porters  felt  that  they  had  no  time  to  lose  in  protesting  before 
it  w’as  too  late.  Their  alarm  is  frankly  confessed  by  Sir  Louis 
Mallet.  ‘  It  is  doubtful,’  Sir  Louis  says,  ‘  whether,  so  long 
‘  as  the  parasitic  growth  of  the  publishing  interest  is  so  inex- 
‘  tricably  intertwined  as  it  is  with  that  of  authors,  it  would  be 
‘  right  to  create  an  international  monopoly,  which,  however 
‘  advantageous  to  a  particular  class,  could  hardly  fail  to  enhance 
‘  unduly  the  cost  of  literature  to  the  peojde  of  the  tw'o  coun- 
‘  tries.’*  The  Board  of  Trade  (we  speak  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  for  Mr.  Farrer  appeared  for  his  department  as  well  as 
for  himself )  determined  not  only  that  the  Canadian  liberties 
should  be  conceded,  but  should  be  so  far  extended  that  the 
United  Kingdom  should  get  the  benefit  of  the  concession, 
and  that  the  copyright  system  should  be  virtually  annihilated. 
Not  only  should  the  Canadians  and  Americans  keep  their 
cheap  literature,  and  be  j)reserved  from  the  extortion  of 
publishers,  but  here  at  home  our  own  people  should  have 
cheap  literature  also.  The  Intolerable  anomaly  should  no 
longer  exist,  that  ‘  the  United  Kingdom,  the  chief  producing 
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‘  place  of  our  literature,  should  be  the  only  part  of  the  world 
‘  where  it  was  so  dea^r  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people.’ 
At  present  the  condition  of  free  access  to  contemporary 
English  books  was  exile.  The  services  of  the  very  officials  of 
the  Custom  Houses  were  called  into  operation  to  exclude  the 
cheap  reprints  and  keep  up  the  price.  Warming  into  eloquent 
admiration  of  the  English  authors  whom  he  was  endeavouring 
to  ruin,  Mr.  Farrer  exclaimed  ‘that  the  most  valuable  pro- 
■*  ductions  of  the  human  mind  Avere  proscribed  and  kept  from  the 
‘  English  public  with  the  same  stringency  and  in  the  same 
‘  clauses  and  terms  as  false  coin,  obscene  books,  and  the 
“rinderpest.’  * 

From  the  author’s  point  of  view,  Mr.  Farrer’s  argument 
means  no  more  than  this.  The  Americans  have  cheap  editions 
of  his  book,  because  they  took  it  without  paying  him  for  it. 
The  Canadians,  after  insisting  on  getting  the  advantage  of  the 
theft,  demandetl  to  be  allowed  to  steal  also,  and  ^Ir.  Farrer 
•considers  that  both  Canadians  and  Americans  have  received 
so  much  siiiritual  benefit  from  their  plunder,  that  the  British 
public  ought  to  share  in  it  also.  The  author  probably  thinks 
that  our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic  Avould  receive  more 
spiritual  improvement  by  keeping  the  eighth  commandment 
than  from  the  most  abundant  supjdy  of  ‘  Daniel  Deronda  ’  or 
‘  Cometh  up  as  a  flower.’ 

'fhe  Canadians  being  dissatisfied  with  the  rejection  of  their 
demand  and  showing  a  disposition  to  take  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands,  a  fresh  bill,  known  as  Lord  Kimberley’s  Bill,  Avas 
drafted  in  the  f'olloAving  year  Avith  the  approbation  of  tlie 
Board  of  Trade,  and  Avas  sent  round  for  consideration  among 
the  colonies.  Lord  Kimberley’s  proposal  not  only  conceded 
the  privilege  for  AA’hich  the  Canadians  contended,  but  a  further 
right  Avas  held  out  to  them  for  Avhich  they  had  never  asked  or 
thought  of  asking,  a  right  not  only  to  take  the  books  of 
ICnglish  authors  and  reprint  them  for  themselves  in  Avhat 
form  and  at  Avhat  price  they  pleased,  but  a  right  also  to  import 
these  pirated  editions  into  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions,! 
to  compete  Avith  the  editions  published  at  home,  and  thus  force 
the  copyright  OAvners  to  loAver  their  prices.  It  AA'ould  have 
been  more  straightforAvard,  it  Avould  have  been  better  in  every 
way,  to  propose  at  once  to  abolish  copyright  than  thus  at- 


•  Evidence,  p.  208.  Mr.  Farrer. 

!  Tlie  Board  of  Trade  undoubtedly  intended  to  include  the  United 
Kingdom  in  this  phrase,  although  there  is  a  doubt  Avhether  the  language 
-of  their  intended  measure  actually  covered  it. 
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tempt  to  destroy  it  by  a  side  wind.  If  booksellers  at  Quebec 
cr  jNIontreal  mif^ht  send  cheap  copies  of  English  books  into  the 
market  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  would  be  a  inei*e  absurdity 
to  forbid  competing  London  publishers  from  imitating  them 
and  supplying  their  own  public  with  the  same  article.  That 
tliis  would  be  the  consequence  could  not  be  for  a  moment 
doubtful  to  so  experienced  an  observer  as  Mr.  Farrer,  and  we 
cannot  commend  an  indirect  attempt  of  this  kind  on  the  part 
of  a  high  government  official,  or  of  the  department  which  he 
represented,  to  overthrow  a  system  on  which  an  important 
business  had  been  long  carried  on,  which  had  been  repeatedly 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and  in  dependence  on  which  a  large 
number  of  well-deserving  men  had  made  literature  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  their  lives.  There  is  a  certain  frivolity  in  the 
assumption  that  so  grave  a  question  could  be  dealt  with  in  so 
light  a  manner.  Copyright  may  be  an  anomaly,  and  it  may 
be  necessary  to  do  away  with  it :  but  the  legislature  should  be 
invited  to  act  Avith  a  knowledge  of  what  it  is  doing,  and  other 
methods  ought  to  be  provided  and  thought  over  by  which 
authors  can  be  paid  for  their  work,  before  their  familiar 
securities  are  taken  from  them.  INIr.  Farrer  may  plead  that 
political  economy  is  on  his  side.  Ilis  conclusions  may  have 
appeared  so  irresistible  to  him,  that  any  means  may  have 
seemed  legitimate  by  Avhich  the  opposition  of  the  copyright 
owners  can  be  overthroAvn ;  but  the  more  his  scheme  is 
considered  the  more  hasty  and  ill-digested  it  appears.  We 
can  hardly  conceive  that  jNIi'.  Gladstone’s  Government  would 
have  attempted  really  to  pass  such  a  measure.  But,  Avhether 
Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  converted  or  not,  the  opportunity  Avas 
taken  aAvay.  The  Government  Avent  out ;  Lord  Beaconsfield 
and  his  Cabinet  came  into  office,  and  the  i*evolutionary  bill  of 
1873  Avas  no  more  heard  of.  In  1875,  a  modest  act  Avas 
passed  by  the  Canadian  Government,  empoAvering  the  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  Dominion  to  reprint  English  books  Avith  and  not 
Avlthout  the  authors’  consent.  There  Avas  a  Avish  of  course, 
after  the  notion  had  been  put  into  their  heads,  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  market  should  be  opened  to  such  editions;  but  the 
Colonial  Office  declined  to  sanction  it.  An  imperial  act  Avas 
required  to  legitimatise  the  colonial  act,  and  in  the  imperial 
act  a  clause  Avas  inserted  forbidding  the  importation  of 
colonial  reprints  into  the  United  Kingdom,  although  issued 
in  the  colony  Avith  the  author’s  sanction.  Arcnind  this  clause 
the  battle  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  now  being  fought.  If 
copyright  privilege  appeared  so  intolerable  to  Mr.  Farrer  and 
his  supporters  that  the  most  violent  means  were  justifiable  to 
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break  it  down,  much  more  has  it  seemed  monstrous  to  them 
that  an  author  should  have  the  advantage  given  him  of  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  Canadian  market,  where  his  consent  must  be 
obtained  before  an  edition  of  his  work  can  be  brought  out, 
and  should  retain  at  the  same  time  his  injurious  monoj)oly  at 
home.  The  question,  however,  was  considered  at  the  Colonial 
Office  in  all  its  bearings.  It  was  immediately  perceived,  that 
glad  as  the  author  might  be  to  have  his  rights  secured  to  him 
in  the  colonies,  and  to  be  able  to  keep  his  books  there  under 
his  own  control,  the  certain  loss  Avhicli  he  would  incur  by  the 
admission  of  the  colonial  editions  into  the  United  Kingdom 
would  oblige  him  in  every  instance  to  refuse  his  sanction.  A 
great  writer,  Mr.  Tennyson  for  instance,  in  a  wealthy  country 
like  England  can  charge  high  for  his  work.  Peoi)le  here  will 
buy  his  poems,  as  they  buy  jiicturcs,  at  prices  ])roportional  to 
the  merit  of  the  work.  An  edition  which  could  be  sold  widely 
in  Canada  must  necessai'ily  be  cheaj).  The  profits  which  it 
could  yield  would  be  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  profits  of 
the  editions  sold  in  England ;  and  if  the  condition  of  the  issue  of 
such  an  edition  w’as  to  be  the  opening  to  it  of  the  home  market, 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  income  from  his  works  might  be  reduced  to  a 
mere  fraction  of  its  present  amount.  Obviously  no  author,  no 
copyright  owner,  would  commit  suicide,  and  the  result  could 
only  be  that  the  colonics  would  lose  their  privilege  altogether. 
They  would  remain  as  they  Avere  dei)eiulent  on  the  foreign  re¬ 
prints.  The  author  would  go  Avithout  the  small  additional 
return  Avhich  he  might  have  obtained  from  his  colonial  j)ub- 
lisher,  and  this  Avould  be  all.  If,  therefore,  the  request  of  the 
Canadian  Dominion  Avas  hona  Jide  no  more  than  it  pretended 
to  be  ;  if  the  Canadian  Government  desired  simply  to  secure  a 
right  for  its  own  booksellers  to  supply  its  own  people,  and  thus 
to  cease  to  depend  on  the  United  States,  it  Avas  only  possible 
to  give  them  their  Avish  by  removing  the  feature  in  their  pro- 
j)osal  Avhich  AAOuld  have  rendered  the  rest  entirely  nugatory. 
For  these  reasons  the  Colonial  Office  introduced  the  clause 
Avhich  the  Board  of  Trade  has  so  loudly  clamoured  against. 
The  Colonial  Office  looked  at  the  jirofcssed  object  of  the  bill, 
and  thought  hoAv  best  that  object  could  be  attained.  The 
Board  of  Trade  Avas  aiming  at  the  cheapening  of  books  at 
home,  and  Avas  exasperated  at  finding  its  favourite  scheme 
defeated  and  emasculated.  Mr.  Farrer  sent  in  a  remonstrance 
in  the  Board’s  name,  and  a  correspondence  folloAved  between 
him  and  Lord  CarnarAon,  the  then  Colonial  Secretary,  in 
Avhich  Mr.  Farrer  succeeded  at  least  in  shoAving  his  irritation 
and  disappointment. 
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‘  Nothing,’  he  said,  ‘  can  be  more  intolerable  than  a  system  of  copy¬ 
right  law  under  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother  country,  in  which 
the  books  are  produced,  would  be  the  only  persons  in  the  world  who  are 
prevented  from  obtaining  cheap  editions  of  them.  The  Board  of  Trade 
desires  to  place  on  record  the  observations  which  occur  to  them  on  the 
letter  of  Lord  Carnarvon ;  and  since  it  is  intended  to  submit  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  amending  the  law  of  copyright  generally  to  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion,  they  are  anxious  that  the  qtiestion  raised  by  the  prohibitory  clause 
in  the  Government  Bill  should  not  be  prejudiced  by  this  correspondence.’ 
(Minutes  of  E  aide  nee,  Appendix,  No.  xi.  II.)  » 

The  Commission  which  ^Ir.  Farrer  anticipated  w’as  ap¬ 
pointed  immediately  after,  and  certainly,  when  such  schemes 
were  afloat,  it  was  time  for  something  to  he  done.  The  Board 
of  Trade  has  had  an  opportunity  of  stating  its  case.  Those 
who  are  in  favour  of  the  existing  laws  have  been  able,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  cross-examine  ^Ir.  Farrer.  It  is  only  natural 
that  over  so  complicated  a  question  the  commissioners  should 
have  been  unable  to  agree.  They  have  presented  a  report, 
but  out  of  fifteen  members  five  only  have  signed  it  without 
reservation.  One  of  them,  and  one  of  the  most  able.  Sir 
Louis  ]Mallet,  has  withheld  his  signature  entirely,  and  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  separate  report  of  his  own.  The  rest  have  attached 
their  names,  but  with  qualifications,  some  trifling,  some  affect¬ 
ing  the  vital  principle  of  copyright  itself.  The  Commission 
itself  was  fairly  composed  of  representatives  of  the  conflicting 
interests.  It  consisted  of  experienced  statesmen,  lawyers, 
men  of  letters,  rising  members  of  Parliament,  Sir  Julius 
Benedict  for  the  cmbari’asscd  claims  of  music,  and  an  eminent 
publisher  Mr.  Daldy.  The  subjects  for  enquiry  were  ‘  the 
‘  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  home,  colonial,  and  iuter- 
‘  national  copyright.’  Under  home  copyright  were  included 
various  questions  of  detail,  aftecting  the  term  of  protection, 
the  rules  of  registration,  the  drama,  the  rights  of  artists  and 
musicians,  lecturers  and  preachers.  On  some  of  these  points 
the  law  is  confused  and  definitely  requires  amendment.  But 
the  real  question  at  issue  was  whether  copyright  itself  was  to 
be  maintained  or  abandoned. 

The  evidence  to  which  we  first  turn  is  as  voluminous  as  it 
is  curious.  It  exhibits  views  entirely  contradictory,  the  con¬ 
flicting  opinions  being  often  delivered  with  the  precision  and 
confidence  which  result  from  inability  or  refusal  to  allow  the 
force  of  the  opponents’  arguments.  The  witnesses  who  held 
that  copyright  was  property  in  the  same  sense  as  other  pro¬ 
ductions  of  human  industry,  drew  one  set  of  conclusions. 
Those  who  held  that  authors  had  parted  with  their  rights  over 
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their  works  as  soon  as  they  were  published,  and  that  copyright 
was  a  monopoly  conceded  from  State  expediency,  drew  others 
equally  decided ;  and  the  commissioners  had  to  arrive  at  their 
resolutions,  each  apjiarently  under  the  influence  of  the  opinion 
which  he  had  himself  formed  upon  the  subject,  and  to  endeavour, 
if  they  could,  to  discover  some  practical  compromise. 

The  first  witness  was  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  and  to  him  we 
are  indebted  for  the  interesting  information  to  which  we  have 
already  referred  on  the  exemption  of  India  from  the  copyright 
law.  Sir  Charles  supported  the  principle  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  though  he  shrank  from  the  Immediate  a])plication  of  it. 
He  explained  the  intended  Government  hill  of  1873,  and  gave 
it  his  decided  approval.  Authors,  he  considered,  ought  to  be 
remunerated ;  but  the  present  method  of  remuneration,  in¬ 
volving  a  partnership  with  publishers,  he  considered  alike 
injurious  both  to  them  and  to  the  public.  To  profess  a  desire  to 
educate  the  people,  and  to  refuse  them  at  the  same  time  a  cheap 
j)opular  literature,  was  inconsistent  and  impolitic ;  and  he  illus¬ 
trated  his  argument  from  his  son’s  life  of  Lord  Macaulay, 
which  Avas  j)roduced  at  a  price  at  which  only  the  wealthier 
classes  were  able  to  become  possessors  of  it.  Such  books,  he 
said,  ought  to  reach  the  body  of  the  nation  ‘  fresh  and  fresh,’ 
that  all  classes  might  share  in  the  interest  of  them  before  the 
subject  had  grown  stale.  As  if  a  book  Avhich  Avas  really 
valuable  could  ever  groAv  stale ;  or  as  if  a  book  Avhich  did 
groAv  stale  could  be  of  real  service  as  an  instrument  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

‘  For  a  valuable  book  like  my  son’s,’  said  Sir  Charles,  ‘  to  percolate 
through  the  upper  and  middle  classes  during  long  years,  and  for  all  the 
current  lively  interest  of  it  to  evaporate  and  be  lost,  and  for  it  to  reach 
the  body  of  the  people  in  the  shape  of  a  popular  edition  only  Avhen  its 
freshness  is  entirely  gone  and  the  subject  has  ceased  to  bo  discussed  by 
the  upper  and  middle  classes,  is  a  great  misfortune.  The  influence  of 
our  literature  Avould  be  far  greater  if  it  Avas  so  arranged  that  books 
could  be  presented  at  once  as  a  Avhole  to  the  entire  people,  and  if  all 
classes — upix?r,  middle,  and  loAver — coAild  jiarticipate  in  a  common  in¬ 
terest  and  discuss  them  together.’  {Minutes  of  Kvidence,  page  1.) 

The  mischief,  in  Sir  Charles’s  ojhnion,  lies  in  the  monopoly  of 
the  publisher.  Let  the  monopoly  be  done  atvay  Avith,  and  the 
demand  for  English  books  over  the  Avide-spread  British  Empire 
would  become  so  great  as  to  give  the  authors  of  them  fully  as 
large  a  reAvard  as  they  received  at  present.  Any  person 
outside  the  United  Kingdom,  and  eventually  Avithin  the  United 
Kingdom  also,  ought  to  be  alloAved  to  reprint  any  book  that  he 
pleased,  and  to  sell  it  at  any  price  that  he  pleased,  subject  only 
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to  a  royalty  for  the  author  to  be  fixed  by  statute.  All  that 
was  needed  was  to  secure  the  author  a  fixed  percentage  on  the 
sale  of  his  work. 

Even  Sir  Charles,  however,  hesitated  to  advise  that,-  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  cheap  colonial  editions  of  copyright 
books  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  United  Kingdom;  and  in 
the  absence  of  such  a  provision  we  fail  to  see  what  practical 
remedy  he  proposes.  He  does  not  deny  that  ‘copyright’  is 
property,  but  ‘  all  property,’  he  says,  ‘  even  the  most  solid, 

‘  is  the  creation  of  law,  and  is  modified  by  considerations  of 
‘  public  expediency.’  The  author  cannot  be  allowed  to  deal 
with  his  work  as  he  pleases,  and  the  State  must  administer 
it  for  him.  Sir  Charles  regrets  that  by  the  bill  of  1875  the 
right  of  reproduction  in  the  colonies  has  been  made  subject 
to  the  author’s  consent.  The  author  having  produced  his 
book,  he  thinks,  should  have  no  more  to  do  with  it,  as  long  as 
a  duty  on  every  copy  sold  continued  to  be  paid  to  him  under 
what  is  called  the  royalty  system.* 

After  conceding  these  premises.  Sir  Charles  Avould  have 
been  more  consistent  had  he  faced  the  natural  inference  and 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  the  colonial 
editions  into  England.  Perhaps  he  trusted  that  the  author 
would  come  to  see  that  it  was  his  interest  to  agree  to  it.  The 
author,  he  is  satisfied,  so  far  from  losing  anything  would  gain 
enormously  by  the  introduction  of  them.  The  race  of  authors 
is  strangely  blind  if  this  is  true.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law, 
as  it  stands,  to  prevent  a  man  from  making  a  present  of  his  Avork 
to  the  public  on  these  conditions  if  he  so  pleases.  And  Ave 
never  heard  of  anyone  Avho  has  been  bold  enough  to  try  the 
experiment. 

Before  leaving  Sir  Charles,  Ave  must  say  a  Avord  or  tAVO  on 
the  point  on  Avhich  he  lays  so  much  stress,  of  the  educational 
value  of  contemporary  literature.  For  ourselves  Ave  should 
reverse  his  conclusion.  Books  are  educationally'  useful,  the 
merit  of  Avhich  has  been  ascertained.  Books  Avhich  are  still  a 
subject  of  controversy  may  be  good  reading  for  those  Avhose 
education  is  completed.  They  are  certainly'  not  good  reading, 
or  not  the  best  reading,  for  those  Avhose  judgment  has  yet  to 

*  Thus  defined  in  the  Keport  of  the  Commission : — ‘  The  royalty 
‘  system  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  system  under  which  the  author  of 
‘  a  Avork  of  literature  or  art,  or  his  assignee,  would  not  have  the  exclusive 
‘  right  of  publication  ;  but  any  person  Avould  be  entitled  to  copy  or  re- 
‘  publish  the  Avork  on  paying  or  securing  to  the  owner  a  remuneration 
‘  taking  the  form  of  a  royalty — a  definite  sum  prescribed  by  laAv,  payable 
‘  to  the  OAvner  for  each  copy  published.’ — Report,  p.  1 . 
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be  formed.  Books  of  real  worth  survive  tlie  copyright 
period,  and,  the  verdict  of  continued  demand  being  finally 
passed,  they  carry  with  them  their  own  commendation  and 
become  the  property  of  the  public.  It  is  idle  to  complain  that 
the  people  suffer  from  a  want  of  books  when  our  standard 
])oetry,  our  standard  novels  and  histories  are  all  their  own. 
Every  book  published  more  than  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  lies 
freely  open  to  them.  Would  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  pretend 
that  an  average  Englishman  who  can  buy  the  novels  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  Miss  Austen  for  a  shilling  a  volume,  and 
neglects  to  do  it,  is  seriously  injured  because  he  must  pay 
thrice  as  much  for  ‘Edwin  Drood’or  ‘Vanity  Fair’?  But 
to  return  to  the  royalty  system. 

The  next  witness  whom  we  shall  quote  on  the  side  of  the 
Board  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  thorough.  jNIr.  Macfie, 
already  known  as  a  free-trader,  as  an  opponent  of  patent  law, 
as  a  fierce  denouncer  of  all  forms  of  monopoly,  comes  forward 
with  most  vehement  evidence  as  an  enemy  of  copyright.  Of 
Mr.  Maefie’s  acquaintance  with  literature  we  have  no  means  of 
judging,  further  than  that,  like  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  he 
prefers  to  consume  his  food  ‘  fresh.''  If  he  has  read  widely,  he 
has  formed  no  very  exalted  notion  of  the  character  or  claims 
of  men  of  letters.  He  looks  on  books  as  an  article  of  demand 
in  the  market,  and  his  one  notion  is  how  the  public  can  be 
most  cheaply  supplied  with  the  thing  which  they  wish  to  have. 
F'rom  Mr.  ^lacfie  we  have  none  of  the  exalted  commendations 
of  modern  authors  with  which  Mr.  Farrer  gilds  the  pill  of 
their  intended  ‘  disendowment.’  lie  goes  to  work  like  a  hard 
man  of  business,  as  if  he  were  dealing  with  soap  or  sugar. 
^Ir.  Cobden,  he  says,  desired  to  abolish  copyright  altogether. 
He  will  himself  be  more  merciful.  He  gives  the  author  notice 
at  once  that  he  will  listen  to  no  nonsense  about  copyright 
being  property.  He  ‘  cuts  that  ground  from  under  his  feet  ’ 
by  telling  him  ‘  that  he  will  not  recognise  it  as  property.’ 

‘  The  government  of  this  country  never  has  recognised  it  as 
‘  property.’  He  denies  that  the  preamble  of  the  Copyright 
Act  defines  its  object  correctly  in  saying  that  it  is  ‘  for  the 
‘  encouragement  of  literature.’  The  object,  he  says,  ‘  should 
‘  be  fair  play  to  interests  and  the  benefit  of  competition,’ 
whatever  this  may  mean.  Having  thus  cleared  his  position, 
he  proceeds  to  say  that  under  the  present  system  ‘  the  prices 
‘  are  kept  high,  the  sale  is  limited,  and  the  public  do  not 
‘  receive  literature  when  it  is  fresh.’  Strong  remedies  are 
necessary.  He  will  allow  an  author,  as  a  rule,  one  year  to  sell 
his  first  edition  safe  from  competition.  In  exceptional  instances 
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■where  books  have  been  long  or  costly  in  preparation,  he  w’ill 
give  a  slightly  longer  term.  A  public  officer  is  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  the  particulars  of  each  case,  and  where 
the  author  can  prove  that  his  expenses  have  been  really  great, 
the  one  year  may  perhaps  be  extended  to  two.  As  to  ju’ice 
during  the  period  of  inono])o]y,  the  author  ‘  must  not  make  it 
‘  excessive,’  and  if  the  official  is  not  satisfied,  it  must  be  cut 
down.  ]\Ir.  Macfie  furnishes  a  scale  on  which  he  thinks  the 
author’s  time  may  be  estimated.  Six  months,  he  conceives, 
may  be  the  average  j)eriod  consumed  in  the  composition  of  a 
volume.  ‘  If  the  author  was  a  clergyman,’  ‘  it  could  not  be 
‘  wrong  to  say  ’  that  he  was  entitled  to  half  a  year’s  average 
income.  lie  would  have  the  author  as  well  j)aid,  or  even 
twice  as  well,  as  a  colonel  in  the  army  or  captain  of  a  ship,  for 
this  time  w  hich  he  can  ])rove  that  he  has  been  at  work.  What 
would  Rlr.  ISlacfie  say  if  it  were  ])roposed  to  aj)point  a  public 
officer  to  look  into  the  business  of  merchants,  his  own  among 
them,  to  overhaul  his  prices,  to  examine  his  j)iofits,  to  test  his 
income  against  some  arbitrary  measurement  of  his  time  and 
labour  and  cut  it  down  till  it  is  fairly  j)roportioned  to  the 
estimated  value  of  ^Ir.  ^lacfie's  services  to  the  State  ?  lie 
does  not  explain  w  hether  the  ‘  clergyman’s  ’  ‘  two  or  three 
‘  hundred  pounds  ’  are  to  be  the  outside  of  Avhat  he  is  to  receive 
if  his  Avhole  edition  is  sold  within  the  period  which  Mr.  Mac- 
fie’s  charity  concedes,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  paid  in  advance, 
or  by  whom  ?  He  allows  nothing  for  failures.  Ilis  clergy¬ 
men  and  colonels  and  captains  are  members  of  a  profession, 
and  draw  their  salaries  constantly  so  long  as  they  do  moderately 
well.  The  author,  when  he  does  only  moderately  well,  receives 
nothing.  In  the  rare  instances  in  which  he  has  done  very 
well  (and  a  single  success  may  comj)cnsate  him  for  his  short¬ 
comings  in  other  ventures)  Mr.  Mactie’s  government  official  is 
to  stand  by,  measure  the  months  which  have  been  consumed 
over  the  j)oor  book,  and  to  dole  out  to  him  his  possibilities 
of  starvation  wages.  The  most  jwactical  men  do  not  escaj)e 
making  themselves  ridiculous  when  they  meddle  with  matters  of 
■>vhich  they  are  ignorant. 

But  Mr.  hlacfie  will  coinjdain  that  w’c  do  him  injustice  ;  the 
one  or  two  years  of  protection  is  not  the  whole  of  what  he  is 
willing  to  allow.  AVhen  the  first  edition  has  been  disposed  of, 
and  a  book  is  still  in  demand,  Mr.  Macfie  proposes  to  adopt 
at  once  what  IMr.  Farrer  calls  the  ideal  system.  The  public 
are  to  have  the  book,  and  a  reasonable  reward  is  to  be  secured 
to  the  author  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  copyright,  lii 
the  form  of  a  royalty.  Anyone,  by  giving  notice  of  his  inten- 
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tion  to  the  original  publisher,  may  bring  out  another  and 
cheaper  edition,  subject  to  a  payment  in  advance  to  the 
author  of  a  fair  ])ercentage  on  the  retail  price  at  which  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  sell.  To  protect  the  text,  the  reprint  is  to  be  taken, 
in  all  cases,  from  the  latest  edition  which  has  the  author’s 
sanction.  To  protect  his  royalty,  the  services  of  the  Stamp 
Office  are  to  be  called  in.  ‘  On  the  first  sheet  of  each  copy  a 
‘  stamp  shall  be  appended,  which  has  been  approved  at  the 
‘  Stationers’  Hall,  without  which  it  shall  be  a  penal  offence  to 
‘  print  or  vend  any  copy.’  Thus,  simply  by  a  sweep  of  the 
hand,  ]Mr.  Macfie  has  provided  for  the  public,  provided  for  the 
deserving  author,  provided  for  the  observance  of  the  sacred 
principle  of  free  trade.  As  to  the  percentage,  in  his  opinion 
5  per  cent,  will  be  sufficient ;  the  less  the  tax  which  the  pub¬ 
lisher  has  to  pay,  the  cheaper  the  edition  which  he  can  bring 
out.  But  the  all-sufficient  official  may  graduate  it  according  to 
circumstances. 

Had  we  only  !Mr.  iMacfie  to  deal  with,  we  should  be  con¬ 
tented  to  state  his  recommendations,  and  leave  our  readers  to 
amuse  themselves  wdth  them.  But  it  so  happens  that  although 
Mr.  Macfie  is  the  only  witness  who  boldly  recommends  the 
immediate  adoption  of  the  royalty  system.  Sir  Charles  Tre¬ 
velyan,  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  and  ]\Ir.  Farrer  have  all  indicated 
their  belief  that  this  is  the  right  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
They  may  not  have  been  much  delighted  with  their  champion, 
but  the  cause  must  not  be  confounded  with  its  defenders,  and 
we  must  say  a  few  words  about  it. 

The  ‘  royalty  system  ’  may  sound  plausible  to  those  who 
have  never  reflected  on  the  manner  in  which  it  would  act. 
Let  them  consider  Avhat  this  would  be. 

A  publisher  undertakes  a  work  which  is  offered  to  him,  with 
a  knowledge  that,  except  in  special  instances,  he  is  entering 
on  a  speculation.  Four  out  of  five  books  which  are  published, 
as  w'e  have  already  said,  do  not  pay  the  cost  of  printing  and 
advertising.  The  fifth,  which  succeeds,  remunei’ates  him  for 
his  losses  upon  the  re-^t.  It  is  now  proposed  that  when  a  book 
has  made  a  name  for  itself,  and  is  in  general  demand,  any  rival 
jmblisher  may  take  ])ossession  of  it  and  bring  it  out  in  a  cheap 
form,  with  the  sole  condition  that  he  is  to  pay  a  royalty  to  the 
author  on  every  copy  which  he  strikes  off.  If  the  royalty  can 
be  secured  (a  very  large  ‘if’),  it  is  possible  that  authors  who 
aim  only  at  general  popularity  may  not  be  large  losers.  But 
how  will  it  be  with  the  rest  ?  and  how  will  it  be  with  the 
publisher  ?  Is  it  conceivable  that  any  sensible  man  will  ven¬ 
ture  the  first  publication  of  a  book  when  he  knows  that  it  will 
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be  made  the  subject  of  a  general  scramble  the  instant  that  it  is 
j)roved  to  be  valuable?  The  new  adventurer  will  run  no 
risk,  for  the  popularity  of  the  work  will  have  been  already 
secured.  He  will  reprint  from  a  published  copy  at  a  third  of 
the  price  which  the  first  publisher  has  incurred  in  printing  from 
.a  manuscript.  The  heads  of  the  publishing  houses  examined 
before  the  Commission  declare  unanimously  that  the  adoption 
of  the  royalty  system  would  revolutionise  their  entire  business. 
If  they  undertake  the  publication  of  a  book  at  all  on  such 
terms,  the  sum  which  they  can  afford  to  the  author  of  it  will 
be  reduced  to  a  fraction,  and  the  writing  of  serious  books  will 
fall  under  the  worst  of  all  monopolies ;  it  will  be  confined  to 
men  of  wealth  and  leisure,  who  can  dispense  with  payment  in 
money,  and  are  content  to  work  for  reputation  and  influence. 
According  to  Mr.  Macfie,  the  author  may  not  fix  the  terms  on 
which  he  will  sell  his  books,  even  for  the  year  or  two  of  pro¬ 
tection  which  he  is  to  be  allowed.  Mr.  Maefie’s  government 
•  official  is  to  be  at  his  shoulder,  examining  into  the  hours  which 
•he  has  spent  over  his  desk.  Unfortunate  government  official ! 
A  good  book  represents  the  intellectual  experience  of  an 
author’s  whole  life — all  that  he  has  read,  done,  thought,  suffered, 
and  enjoyed — and  it  is  supposed  that  the  value  of  it  is  to  be 
estimated  by  the  number  of  days,  weeks,  or  months  which  have 
been  consumed  in  |)utting  his  ideas  into  words.  ‘  Manfred  ’ 
was  written  in  three  days — the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  author 
for  it  is  to  be  three  days’  })ay  of  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war. 

Again,  there  are  books,  and  books  whose  value  even  Mr. 
^lacfie  can  a})preciate — books  of  infomiation  contributed  by 
'various  persons,  encyclopaedias,  dictionaries — made  up  of 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  articles,  Avritten  by  separate  men 
specially  acquainted  Avith  particular  subjects.  A  publisher 
Avho  noAV  undertakes  such  a  Avork,  secure,  as  he  supposes,  of 
]»rotection  for  forty-tAvo  years,  can  afford  to  pay  his  contributors 
handsomely.  Take  the  protection  away  ;  distribute  it  over  the 
trade  in  the  indefinite  form  of  a  royalty  ;  and  who  is  to  appor¬ 
tion  the  fraction  of  the  o  or  10  per  cent.  Avhich  each  contributor 
is  to  receive ;  or  hoAv  are  Avriters  to  be  found  for  the  Avork  ? 
The  first  publisher  can  no  longer  offer  them  any  inducement. 
He  Avill  no  longer  have  any  inducement  himself  to  enter  on 
such  adventures,  and  no  more  such  books  Avill  be  Avritten. 
Even  suppose  them  Avritten  ;  suppose  them  published  ;  Avho  is 
to  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  the  printing,  Avithout  Avhich  such 
books  are  Avorse  than  valueless,  Avhen  they  are  reproduced 
Avlthout  the  author’s  supervision,  under  a  mere  competition  of 
•cheapness?  The  bill  of  1873  provides  that  the  reprints  shall 
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be  taken  from  the  author’d  last  edition ;  but  who  is  to  search 
for  the  errors  of  the  press  ?  Our  most  useful  literature  will  be 
defaced  with  stei’eotyped  blundei’s. 

How,  again,  are  the  royalties  to  be  collected?  IIow'  is  the 
author  to  be  secured  against  fraud  ?  A  new  poem  by  Mr. 
Tennyson  woidd  be  instantly  reprinted  by  ten  or  a  dozen  com- 
j)cting  publishers,  and  each  competing  edition  would  consist  of 
several  thousand  copies.  Sir  Louis  Mallet  and  Mr.  Farrer 
object  to  giving  the  author  the  assistance  of  the  Custom  House 
officers  in  checking  the  introduction  of  foreign  reprints.  They 
tvould  leave  him  to  the  remedies  of  ordinary  law.  On  the 
same  principle,  they  wonld  leave  !Mr.  Tennyson  to  bring  his 
action  for  each  infringement  of  his  royalty  rights.  IIow  is  he 
to  know  how  many  copies  cacli  publisher  has  sold  or  i)rinted 
off?  Tradesmen  of  high  character  would  deal  honestly  with 
him  ;  but  men  of  all  characters  will  rush  into  this  sort  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  will  be  under  a  perpetual  temptation  to  evade  a 
weight  which  will  be  in  the  way  of  their  underselling  their 
rivals.  Moral  checks  are  not  to  be  relied  on  in  such  cases. 
!Men  who  would  make  a  false  return  to  the  income-tax  would 
scruple  as  little  to  jnant  5,000  copies  of  a  book  and  account  for 
but  4,000  or  3,000,  and  the  wretched  author  must  submit  to 
indefinite  plunder,  or  be  involved  in  an  equally  indefinite 
number  of  lawsuits.  Mr.  !Macfie  will  protect  him  with  a 
stamp.  No  coj)y  is  to  be  sold  which  has  not  a  stamp  upon  it 
approved  by  the  Stationery  Office.  Hut  who  is  to  append 
the  stamp  ?  In  times  of  excitement  two  hundred  thousand 
copies  of  a  po])ular  tract  or  pamphlet  have  been  sold  in  a 
few  weeks.  Thirty  years  ago,  a  Avagon  with  six  horses 
left  the  Clarendon  Press  one  morning  loaded  with  copies, 
for  the  London  market,  of  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Pusey  Avhich 
had  been  condemned  by  the  Hebdomadal  Hoard.  M'hat 
machinery  will  ]Mr.  Macfie  provide  for  such  an  enormous 
business?  The  stream  of  newspapers,  magazines,  ])amphlcts, 
books,  w'hich  are  poured  out  daily  and  weekly,  Avould  require  a 
neAv  j)ublic  department  to  attend  to  them.  Or,  once  more,  Avho 
is  to  guarantee  that  so  simple  a  thing  as  a  stamp  shall  not  be 
imitated  ?  The  whole  business  of  the  country,  avc  are  told,  is 
carried  on  under  a  system  of  stamps.  Yes,  because  in  every 
other  trade  a  stamp  is  only  forged  to  cover  a  spurious  article, 
and  every  purchaser  is  interested  in  detecting  and  punishing  a 
fraud.  But  the  purchaser  of  a  book  with  a  false  stamp  on  it 
will  have  the  real  article  notwithstanding.  He  receives  no 
injury.  He  gets  Avhat  he  desired  to  get,  and  is  satisfied. 
'Whether  the  author  has  received  his  royalty  or  not  is  nothing 
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to  him.  The  author  himself  will  be  the  person  injured,  and 
injured  on  a  scale  and  in  a  manner  in  which  it  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  defend  himself.  The  author  whose  merit  is 
the  greatest  will  suffer  the  most  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  while,  in  Mr.  Farrer’s  opinion,  he  will  be  conferring  in¬ 
calculable  benefits  on  his  fellow’-countrymen,  he  will  be  him¬ 
self  given  over  as  a  i)rey  to  legions  of  predatory  vermin. 

These,  it  may  be  said,  are  low  considerations,  lie  it  so. 
There  is  a  further  objection  to  the  royalty  system,  which 
appeals  to  another  class  of  feelings.  So  long  as  an  author  is 
alive  he  is  held  responsible  for  every  book,  and  every  part  of 
a  book,  which  is  circulating  under  his  name  and  authority.  It 
follows  that  so  long  as  he  is  alive  he  ought  to  have  full  control 
over  it,  to  be  able  to  alter  it,  to  amend  it,  or,  if  he  pleases, 
to  withdraw  it  altogether.  It  is  rare  that  important  works  are 
not  found  to  require  enlargement  or  correction  in  subsequent 
editions.  The  provision  in  the  bill  of  1873  will  not,  and  can¬ 
not,  meet  the  difficulty.  A  new  edition  cannot  be  brought  out 
while  the  market  is  loaded  with  the  unsold  copies  of  earlier 
editions,  and  as  no  law’  can  limit  the  number  of  copies  which 
the  competing  publishers  may  issue,  errors  may  continue  to 
circulate  which  the  author  has  detected,  or  sentiments  which 
he  repudiates,  while  he  Avill  be  obliged  to  sit  by,  ];erhaps  for 
years,  without  the  opportunity  of  repairing  his  mistakes.  If 
this  can  be  endured,  there  remains  the  possible  wish  to  recall  a 
book.  We  live  in  days  when  few  of  us  think,  in  the  middle  of 
life,  as  we  thought  when  we  began  it.  ^len  of  genius  change 
as  much  as  others,  and  only  fools  remain  unaffected  by  wider 
knowledge  and  exjjcrience.  Not  a  few  of  our  distinguished 
thinkers  have  gone  from  one  Christian  communion  to  another, 
and  have  rejmdiated  as  heresy  oj)inions  Avhich  they  once 
l)assionately  advocated.  Are  we  to  say,  is  it  just  and  fair  to 
say,  that  while  they  arc  still  living  they  are  to  be  forbidden  to 
withdraw  works  from  circulation  which  they  believe  to  be 
working  incalculable  evil,  and  that  Avhen  they  have  been 
brought  to  see  their  errors,  they  are  to  continue  themselves 
propagating  them  through  the  reproduction  of  their  earlier 
writings?  Our  own  age  is  generally  careful  of  rvliat  it  calls 
the  rights  of  conscience  ;  a  niore  ingenious  outrage  to  the  rights 
of  conscience  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  Young  men,  it  is  said, 
will  learn  to  be  more  cautious  in  what  they  publish.  Young 
men  will  learn  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  w  ill  continue,  if 
they  are  good  for  anything,  to  be  eager  ai  d  enthusiastic,  and 
eagerness  and  enthusiasm  do  net  calculate  on  the  time  when 
the  wear  and  tear  of  life  has  done  its  Avork,  and  the  most 
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cherished  convictions  have  to  be  parted  with.  But  we  will 
not  ])ress  this  argument.  The  more  practical  objections  to  the 
royalty  system  appear  to  us  of  themselves  decisive ;  and  if  Sir 
Louis  ^Mallet,  and  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  and  Farrer 
intend  to  urge  the  adoption  of  it  further,  or  to  insist  on  changes 
Avhich  may  render  it  necessary,  they  are  bound  to  show  how 
these  objections  can  be  encountered. 

We  return  to  the  evidence.  Much  of  it  Avhich  is  extremely 
interesting  we  are  obliged  to  pass  over,  and  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  representative  Avitnesses.  We  have  heard  one 
side  of  the  subject  from  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  and  !Mr.  Mac- 
fie.  We  will  now  hear  the  publishers  and  authors,  and  we 
will  begin  with  Mr.  Blackwood,  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Black- 
Avood  Avas  desired  to  state  his  vieAvs  upon  the  subject  generally, 
lie  Avas  of  course  in  favour  of  copyi’ight.  lie  Avished  the 
j)eriod  of  it  to  be  extended  to  thirty  years  after  an  author’s 
death.  Books,  he  thought,  Avould  at  once  become  cheaper  if  a 
longer  time  Avas  alloAved  in  A\hich  a  profit  could  be  made  upon 
them.  Of  still  greater  value  Avould  be  an  international  copy¬ 
right  Avith  the  United  States.  Mr.  BlackAvood  Avas  cross- 
questioned  by  such  members  of  the  Commission  as  Avere  in 
favour  of  free  trade.  Sir  Drummond  Wolff  took  the  leading 
part,  and  the  folloAving  instructive  convei’sation  passed  between 
him  and  Mr.  BlackAvood,  Avhich  Ave  regret  to  be  obliged  to 
abridge.  Publishers,  as  Ave  said,  are  in  the  habit  of  bringing 
out  first  an  expensive  edition  of  a  new  book,  and  if  it  bect)mes 
popular  they  folloAv  it  in  a  year  or  tAvo  Avlth  a  cheaper  one. 
Sir  Drummond  Wolff  asked  Avhether,  if  the  cheap  edition 
Avas  published  ‘  befoi’c  the  cream  had  been  taken  off,’  the  profit 
Avould  not  be  e([ually  great,  ^fr.  BlackAvood  replied  that  the 
risk  AA'ould  be  so  great  that  neither  author  nor  i)ublisher  Avould 
A'cnturc  the  experiment.  ‘  Publishers  and  authors  conducted 
‘  their  business  as  they  could,  and  named  their  oavu  prices  for 
‘  their  books.’  ‘  We  have  thought  about  these  points  all  our 
‘  lives,’  Mr.  Blackwood  said,  ‘  and  Ave  do  Avhat  Ave  think  best 
‘  according  to  circumstances.’ 

‘  Sir  1>.  11  o///’. — 1  grant  you  that ;  you  publishers  and  authors  make 
your  OAVU  an-angements  to  got  the  largest  amount  of  profit.  But  avc 
represent  tlic  public ;  and  are  Ave  bound  to  give  you  special  protection 
to  enable  you  to  keep  u]»  the  price  ? 

‘  .lAr.  Jilaciivood. — I  deny  the  special  protection.  I  consider  the 
Avork  of  a  man’s  brain  as  more  emphatically  his  property  than  any 
other  kind  of  pi-operty. 

‘  Sir  Dmmmond  Wolff. — No  doubt  it  is;  but  at  the  same  time  Ave 
give  you  .special  protection  for  it. 
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‘  Mr.  Blaclwood. — It  is  not  special  protection  at  all.  Every  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  country  is  protected  ;  and  why  should  not  books  be  pro¬ 
tected  ?  Why  should  it  be  called  special  protection  ? 

‘  Sir  Drummond  Wolff. — Because  it  is  special  protection  to  you.  In 
the  case  of  patents  you  do  not  have  a  term  for  forty  or  fifty  years.  You 
have  fourteen  years. 

‘  ^^r.  Blackwood. — A  patent  is  a  totally  different  thing.  Another 
man  may  invent  the  same  patent,  but  no  other  man  could  wite  the 
same  book.  No  other  man  could  invent  an  “  Adam  Bede.” 

‘  Sir  Drummond  Wolff. — I  grant  you  that ;  but  you  have  a  special 
protection  for  your  books.  That  you  cannot  deny. 

‘  ^[r.  Blackwood. — Yes,  I  deny  it  to  be  a  fact.  I  do  not  call  it  a 
special  protection.  It  is  a  protection  like  that  which  is  given  to  any 
other  form  of  property.’ 

Sir  Druininond  WolflP  insisted  that  the  system  of  expensive 
editions  was  prejudicial  to  the  public.  lie  enquired  if  books 
would  not  be  published  cheaper  if  the  international  copyright 
could  be  arranged  with  the  United  States. 

‘  Mr.  Blackwood. — The  case  is  one  which  must  be  dealt  with  as 
circumstances  arise.  As  to  the  price  at  which  to  sell  a  book,  circum¬ 
stances  are  the  only  guide.  No  legislation  can  work  a  change  in  what 
is  properly  a  business  question. 

‘  Sir  Drummond  Wolff. — I  want  you  to  have  profit ;  but  I  maintain 
that  you  are  to  have  it  by  paying  a  regard  to  public  interest,  and  not 
by  having  a  machinery  which  exists  in  no  other  trade. 

‘  Jfr.  Blackwood. — You  are  going  into  the  details  of  the  business 
which  you  had  better  leave  to  the  men  who  have  been  brought  up  to  it 
all  their  lives. 

‘  Sir  Drummond  Wolff. — I  am  perfectly  aware  that  you  want  profit, 
but  we  want  cheap  books. 

^  Mr.  Blackwood. — I  love  the  public,  I  dare  say,  as  much  as  most 
people,  but  I  will  not  pretend  such  affection  for  them  as  to  say  that  I 
would  injure  my  own  business  for  the  sake  of  the  public.’ 

From  ^Ir.  IJIaekwood  we  turn  to  Mr.  Huxley,  from  the 
publisher  to  the  author.  Mr.  Huxley  gave  his  evidence  with 
the  peculiar  clearness  which  distinguishes  him  in  all  that  he 
handles.  We  receive  from  him  tlie  definite  and  carefully 
reasoned  conclusions  of  a  man  who  knows  w'hat  he  thinks  and 
why  he  thinks  it.  Interested,  of  course,  he  is,  for  his  writings 
are  sought  after  by  every  student  of  science  in  all  parts  of 
the  wmrid.  Hut  Professor  Huxley  is  not  a  person  who  allows 
his  inclination  to  govern  his  judgment. 

‘  It  appears  to  me,’  he  says  in  his  examination  in  chief,  ‘  that  if  there 
be  any  foundation  for  property  at  all,  it  is  as  clear  in  the  case  of  a 
book  as  of  anything  else ;  a  book  being  the  investment  of  a  man’s 
capacity  and  knowledge  and  requiring  the  sacrifice  of  a  vast  amount  of 
his  time.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  book  has  pmjd  yaefe  the  same 
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right  to  be  protected  as  any  other  kind  of  property.  A  practical  diffi¬ 
culty  rises  that  a  book  can  be  readily  copied,  and  uhat  evidently 
amounts  to  stealing  the  property  of  the  author  cannot  be  brought 
•under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  theft.  But,  so  far  as  right  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  right  of  an  author  in  a  book  is  as  complete  and  extensive 
as  the  right  of  any  person  to  any  kind  of  property  u  hatc-ver.  ...  He 
may  make  any  contract  he  pleases  as  to  the  conditions  under  tvliich  he 
will  sell  such  copies  of  his  work  as  are  in  his  hands.  If  he  chooses  to 
make  it  a  condition  of  sale  that  the  purchasers  shall  not  copy,  or 
multiply  by  printing,  the  work  which  the  vendor  sells  under  certain 
penalties,  1  apprehend  the  existing  law  will  enable  him  to  recover  those 
penalties  from  anyone  who  violates  that  contract.  I  look  on  the  cojiy- 
right  law  as  a  means  of  overcoming  the  inconvinicnccs  which  would 
arise  out  of  that  state  of  things.  It  is  not  any  favour  which  the  State 
confers  upon  the  author,  or  privilege  granted  to  him  by  the  State,  but 
simply  a  mode  of  preventing  such  an  inconvenience  as  I  have  referred 
to,  so  that  in  my  apprehension  the  application  of  th.eword  “  ” 

to  persons  who  possess  rights  under  the  ropyright  law  is  an  entire  mis¬ 
take.  It  is  merely  a  contrivance  arising  out  of  the  peculiar  nature  of 
book  property.’ 

Nothing  can  be  more  lucid  than  this  statement.  Property 
in  n  book  is  peculiarly  easy  to  steal,  and  can  be  jmotected  only 
by  peculiar  legislation.  ^Ir.  Huxley  was  asked  whether  he 
thought  j\Ir.  jMaefie’s  ‘public  ttllccr’  could  be  of  service  in 
fixing  the  price  of  bt  oks.  Ilis  reply  was  ccjually  to  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

‘  No.  "Who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  value  of  an  author's  werk  but 
himself?  tVho  istiure  in  the  Government  who  is  competent  to  foini 
the  slightest  conception  about  it?  'Jhe  ])rice  should  be  left  to  the 
ordinary  operation  of  the  law  of  suj.jily  and  demand.  AVhy  am  I  to 
be  debarred  from  making  any  bargain  I  jileaso  in  regard  to  a  piece  of 
literary  proj  erty  any  nu  re  than  with  regard  to  any  other  property  ?  I 
can  hardly  conceive  that  such  a  projosal  has  been  made  by  anybody 
who  knows  anything  about  the  writing  of  books.’ 

]Mr.  Edward  Jenkins,  himself  a  well-known  author,  and  a 
member  of  the  Cemmission,  suggested  that,  since  an  author’s 
‘  ideas  ’  might  be  appropriated  and  made  use  of  w  ithout  objection, 
there  must  be  a  diflerence  between  ];ropcrty  in  a  book  and 
property  of  the  ordinary  kind.  ]\Ir.  Huxley  said : — 

‘  The  pr(].crty  is  not  in  the  “  ideas,"  but  is  limited  to  the  foim  in 
which  the  author  chcoses  to  clothe  those  ideas.  You  cannot  say  how 
tar  the  ideas  in  a  man’s  book  are  his  own.  He  owes  them  largely  to 
his  ancestors,  to  Ids  surroundings,  and  to  other  j'cople.  I  do  not  ask 
for  protection  lor  my  ideas.  It  is  the  form  which  is  mine.’ 

Mr.  Jenkins  found  a  difficulty  in  the  word  ‘  form,’ which 
again  he  seemed  to  think  had  an  unusual  meaning  as  ]\lr- 
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Huxley  employed  it.  Copyright  too,  he  thought,  eould  not 
he  property,  for  if  it  was  it  ought  to  be  perpetual.  ‘  So 
abstractedly  it  ought,’  INIr.  Huxley  answered,  ‘  but  we  do  not 
‘  argue  abstract  principles.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  attempt 
‘  to  get  a  thing  Avhich  it  is  unlikely  that  you  will  be  able  to  get 

*  ill  the  present  state  of  public  feeling.’ 

The  friends  of  the  Board  of  Trade  could  not  part  with  so 
unfavourable  a  witness  without  attempting  to  shake  his  posi¬ 
tion..  Sir  Drummond  Wolff  tried  his  hand  upon  it,  but  with 
even  less  success  than  he  had  met  with  in  examining  Mr. 
Blackwood.  He  persisted,  as  before,  that  literature  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  protected,  and  that  the  public  had  therefore  an 
exceptional  right  to  interfere  in  the  disposal  of  it.  The  au¬ 
thor,  he  admitted,  had  a  right  of  some  kind,  and  that  right 
deserved  to  be  secured ;  but  at  the  same  time  ‘  the  public  ought 

•  to  be  able  to  obtain  his  books  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate.’ 

‘  Mr.  Iluxlcg. — I  do  not  sec  why  the  public  has  a  riglit  to  demand 
it  in  the  case  of  a  book  more  than  in  the  case  of  beef,  mutton,  or 
jxitatoes. 

‘  Sir  Druui  nond  Woljf. — E.xcopt  that  in  the  supply  of  beef,  mutton, 
and  potatoes  there  is  a  regular  competition,  and  there  is  no  competition 
in  books.  If  you  cannot  get  beef  you  will  get  mutton,  whereas  if  you 
cannot  get  Macaulay’s  history  you  will  get  nothing  else  which  repre¬ 
sents  it.  You  want  that  particular  book. 

'■Mr.  Iluxlen. — But  you  might  say  you  want  si. x-y  ear-old  mutton, 
and  you  cannot  be  content  with  anything  else. 

‘  Sir  Drummond  Woljf. — We  do  not  negotiate  with  foreign  countries 
to  obtain  a  copyright  for  si.x-year-old  mutton.  Our  object  is  not  only 
to  improve  thee.xisting  law  of  copyright  in  England,  but  to  see  whether 
we  cannot  extend  the  rights  of  English  authors  to  other  countries.  We 
are  the  public  who  negotiate  for  you.  If  we  do  that,  are  we  not  en¬ 
titled  to  some  compensation  for  the  trouble  we  take  in  obtaining  these 
privileges  for  you  ? 

‘  Mr.  Huxley. — I  am  not  clear  about  that.  The  State  should  have 
regard  to  public  justice  and  pubbe  morality  without  looking  for  any 
particular  reward  from  the  persons  who  are  served.  It  is  a  very 
dangerous  thing  to  sujipose  you  can  regulate  matters  of  this  kind  by 
legislation. 

‘  Sir  Drummond  Wolij'. — If  we  get  you  the  American  market,  ought 
wo  not  to  have  your  books  cheap  at  home  ? 

‘  Mr.  Huxley. — I  would  much  rather  you  did  not  interfere  with  us 
at  all.  I  would  ratlier  you  should  not  afford  us  special  protection,  but 
should  consider  liooks  as  property  like  any  other  property,  and  not 
meddle  with  us.’ 

AVe  should  like  to  knoiv  what  progress  Sir  Drummond 
AVolft*  has  made  in  negotiating  his  treaty  with  America,  since 
he  proposes,  in  anticipation  of  it,  to  revolutionise  the  publishing 
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business  at  home.  Let  him  get  his  treaty  first,  and  the  copy¬ 
right  owners  will  know  what  to  say  to  him.  Nor  does  he  tell 
us  what  the  arrangement  with  America  is  to  be.  An  extension 
of  the  present  system,  under  which  alone  copyright  has  an  in¬ 
telligible  meaning,  we  presume  that  he  regards  with  as 
much  alarm  as  Sir  Louis  Mallet.  It  is  somewhat  premature 
to  legislate  in  reliance  ui)on  some  future  scheme  which  its  pro¬ 
moters  cannot  define,  and  which  the  Americans  have  not  as 
yet  shown  the  slightest  sign  of  a  willingness  to  adopt. 

Leaving  !Mr.  Huxley  we  pass  to  Mi\  Herbert  Spencer, 
another  very  interesting  witness.  jMr.  Spencer  has  forced  his 
way  slowly  into  the  front  rank  of  contemporary  philosophical 
writers.  He  gave  the  Commission  a  history  of  his  literary  ex- 
j)erience.  He  began  to  publish  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  Ilis 
writings  have  nothing  superficially  attractive.  The  trade  was 
disinclined  to  undertake  his  Avork,  and  he  brought  out  his 
books  one  after  another  at  his  own  expense.  For  a  long  time 
he  found  little  encouragement.  He  lost  money  on  every 
,  volume  which  he  produced ;  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  he 
Avas  ‘  out  of  pocket,’ he  tells  us,  l,uOO/.  Confident  that  he 
had  something  real  to  say,  and  that  the  Avorld  AA’ould  ultimately 
listen  to  him,  he  steadily  Avent  on.  The  tide  turned  at  last. 
He  became  knoAA-n  beyond  the  circle  of  his  personal  friends, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  seciu'ed  an  audience,  his  books,  being 
his  OAvn  property,  began  to  return  considerable  profits.  In 
1874  he  had  made  up  his  losses,  and  he  now  receives  an  income 
from  the  sale  of  his  various  Avorks,  absurdly  small,  indeed,  if 
looked  at  as  the  salary  Avhich  the  public  is  i>aying  for  the  in¬ 
tellectual  services  of  a  remarkable  man,  but  still  sufficient  to 
satisfy  Mr.  Spencer’s  modest  Avishes.  His  ])ublisher,  having 
no  share  in  his  copyright,  receives  a  commission  of  10  per  cent. 
On  each  coj)y  sold  Mr.  Spencer  makes  about  30  per  cent. 
Suppose  the  royalty  system  adopted,  the  books  given  to  the 
public,  and  10  per  cent.  alloAved  for  the  author,  he  Avould  lose 
tAA'o-thirds  of  his  present  returns.  ‘  A  loAA'cr  price,’  he  says, 

‘  Avould  not  largely  increase  the  sale.  The  market  is  limited. 

‘  lieducc  the  price  of  cod-liver  oil,  you  Avill  not  much  increase 
‘  the  consumption  of  it.  Principles  of  Psychology  are  cod-liver 
‘  oil  to  the  general  public.  The  interference  proposed  would 
‘  be  specially  injurious  to  the  particular  class  of  books  Avhich 
‘  of  all  others  needs  encouragement.’  It  has  been  argued,  he 
continues,  that  it  is  desirable  to  secure  for  books  the  cheapest 
possible  2>rice  consistent  Avith  a  fair  profit  to  those  concerned 
in  the  production  of  them.  Precisely  the  same  arguments 
Averc  used  about  food  and  other  articles  of  necessary  con- 
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sumption ;  but  legislation  was  found  powerless  to  counteract 
the  tendencies  of  the  ordinary  course  of  trade.  It  produced 
more  evils  than  it  cured,  aud  was  long  since  thrown  aside. 

‘  The  attempt,’  says  Mr.  Spencer,  ‘  to  secure  clieap  books  by  legisla¬ 
tive  arrangements  seems  to  me  nothing  less  than  a  return  to  the  long- 
abandoned  system  of  trade  regulations.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for 
believing  that,  regulations  made  bylaw  to  secure  cheap  bread  for  the 
body  having  tailed,  there  is  likelihood  of  success  for  regulations  aiming 
to  secure  clieap  bread  for  the  mind.  It  is  alleged  that  the  author’s 
claim  to  the  product  of  his  brain  work  is  a  monopoly.  I  do  not  admit 
it  to  be  a  monopoly.  I  regard  both  the  teini  “  Free  Trade,”  as  applied 
to  the  unrestrained  issue  of  rival  editions,  and  the  term  “  monopoly,” 
as  applied  to  the  author’s  copyright,  as  question-begging  terms.  The 
word  monopoly,  as  applied  to  the  position  of  authors,  reminds  me  of 
Proudhon’s  “Property  is  robbery.”  The  argument  that  under  the 
present  system  the  great  mass  of  people  cannot  buy  books  when  they 
are  new,  merely  means  that  jieople  who  have  less  money  than  others 
ought  to  have  the  same  advantage.’  (^Minutes  of  Evidence,  ^Ir.  Spen¬ 
cer,  pp.  251,  281,  etc.) 

Passing  by  the  rest  of  the  evidence  with  merely  the  observa¬ 
tion  that  not  a  witness  except  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  and 
Mr.  Macfie  could  be  found  to  support  the  view  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  that  there  was  scarcely  one  who  did  not  say,  in 
plain  terms,  that  it  was  a  chimmra  and  an  impossibility,  we 
come  now  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  himself.  jMi\  I'arrer 
was  eight  days  before  the  Commission,  with  intervals  allowed  be¬ 
tween  them,  during  which  he  could  study  the  intermediate 
evidence  and  answer  it  if  he  could.  We  cannot  j)crceive  that 
he  did  mere  than  ring  the  changes  with  wearisome  iteration  on 
the  word  ‘  monopoly.’  He  reminds  us  of  the  magistrate  who, 
when  he  had  heard  the  witnesses  on  one  side,  declined  to  pay 
attention  to  those  on  the  other,  because,  as  he  said,  he  saAv  his 
way  clearly,  and  anything  further  would  confuse  him.  Mr. 
Parrer  sees  that  books  are  brought  out  at  a  price  consider¬ 
ably  beyond  the  cost  of  ])aper  and  ink.  He  sees  that  if  com¬ 
petition  was  not  forbidden  the  price  would  fall.  He  thence 
infers  an  injury  to  the  jniblic,  and  insists  that  the  protection 
must  be  taken  away.  When  an  author’s  thoughts  have  once 
been  given  to  the  world,  he  considers  that  they  have  become 
part  of  the  common  possession  of  all  mankind,  and  that  man¬ 
kind  have  a  right  to  obtain  copies  of  them  on  any  tenns  and 
by  any  means.  The  one  difficulty  in  the  theory  is,  that,  if  it 
be  consistently  acted  upon,  the  author  Avill  jn-obably  keep  his 
thoughts  to  himself,  and  therefore  some  inducement  must  be 
provided  to  induce  him  to  admit  others  to  participate  in  them. 
Ambition,  benevolence,  the  mere  enjoyment  of  the  art  of  com- 
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position,  alike  will  impel  him  to  employ  his  gifts  if  he  possesses 
them.  But  the  law,  in  its  generosity,  has  provided  that  further 
motives  of  a  more  commonplace  order  shall  be  superadded.  The 
law  has  granted  the  author  a  monopoly  in  the  disposal  of  his 
writings ;  but  this  monopoly  it  is  alike  permitted  and  bound 
to  limit  by  consideration  for  the  public  good.  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  jMr.  Farrer  says  (and  such  an  expression 
of  opinion  coming  from  a  gentleman  high  in  the  service  of  the 
Government  cannot  but  encourage  them  in  the  course  which 
they  have  hitherto  pursued),  ‘  will  never  admit  the  monopoly  of 
‘  the  English  publisher,  and  are  quite  right  in  refusing  to  do  so.’ 
‘  The  colonies  will  not  consent  to  the  exclusion  of  tlie  American 
‘  reprints.’  ‘  The  attempt  to  extend  the  English  monopoly  has 
‘  failed,  will  fail,’  and,  in  Mr.  Farrer’s  opinion,  ‘  ought  to  fail,’ 
while,  if  cheap  editions  of  contemporary  books  have  a  free  cir¬ 
culation  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  the  anomaly,  so  odious  to 
Mr.  Farrer,  that  English  books  shall  be  easy  of  access  else¬ 
where  and  remain  dear  in  the  country  in  which  they  are  pro¬ 
duced,  will  continue  to  exist  as  long  as  the  present  law  I'emains 
unaltered.  Tlierefore  ^Ir.  Farrer  says,  if  editions  are  brought 
out  in  the  colonies,  those  at  any  rate  which  are  produced  with 
the  author’s  consent  and  for  the  author’s  advantage,  must  be 
admitted  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  clause  forbidding 
it  in  the  Act  of  1875  is  a  fatal  blot.  ‘  It  extends  the  principle 
‘  of  monopoly  in  its  most  objectionable  form,  and  so  long  as 
‘  it  is  maintained  the  residents  in  the  United  Kingdom  will 
‘  be  the  only  English-speaking  people  in  the  world  who  remain 
at  the  mercy  of  English  publishers.’ 

^Ir.  Farrer  has  so  long  made  up  his  mind  that  a  change  in 
the  law  is  necessary,  and  that  the  monopoly  must  be  restricted, 
that  he  ought  to  have  been  prepared  with  some  alternative 
scheme.  He  admits  that  authors  ought  to  be  j)aid.  He  has 
heard  every  person  practically  connected  with  the  publishing 
trade  tell  him  that  to  abolish  the  monopoly  and  provide  no 
substitute  for  it  will  deprive  them  of  most  of  the  little  which 
they  at  present  receive.  ‘  The  ideal  of  a  copyright  system,’ 
he  says,  ‘  is  that  it  should  be  coextensive  with  the  English 
‘  language,  giving  the  author  the  benefit  of  an  enormous  mar- 
‘  ket,  and  the  reader  the  benefit  of  a  price  proportionately 
‘  reduced.  But  to  effect  this  the  monopoly  must  be  in  some 

*  way  restricted,  and  I  have  heard  of  no  means  of  doing  this 
‘  which  sounds  practicable  except  that  of  republication  with  a 

*  royalty.’  Make,  we  reply  to  him,  the  now  existing  copyright 
system  coextensive  with  the  English  language.  Induce  the 
Americans  to  consent  to  a  law  under  which  any  book  brought 
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either  among  them  or  among  us  shall  circulate  through  both 
countries  protected  as  at  present,  and  ^Ir.  Farrer’s  object  will 
be  gained.  The  extended  and  varied  market  will  of  itself  bring 
the  prices  down.  But  Mr.  Farrer  will  not  have  protection. 
The  monopoly  of  ])ubllshers  must  go.  Republication  with  a 
royalty  alone  commends  itself  to  him.  Yet,  Avhcn  he  is  cross- 
questioned  as  to  hoAv  the  royalty  plan  is  to  work,  he  declines 
to  answer,  and  confesses  that  he  has  not  thought  about  it. 
He  comforts  himself  Avith  thinking  ‘  that  the  best  books  are 
‘  Avritten  for  other  purj)oses  than  remuneration,’  and  Avill  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  Avritten,  Avhether  remunerated  or  not.  It  is  true 
that  every  other  civilised  country  has  a  copyright  of  monopoly 
Avithin  its  OAvn  limits,  and  that  it  is  held  expedient  everywhere 
that  men  of  letters  should  be  fairly  j)aid.  The  universality 
of  the  practice  might  suggest  that  it  Avas  a  reasonable  one. 
But  Mr.  Farrer  is  unmoved.  ‘  The  best  authors,’  he  says, 
and  Sir  Louis  Mallet  supports  him,  ‘  are  those  Avho  have  been 
‘  least  animated  by  the  prospect  of  pecuniary  gain.  Some  of 
‘  the  greatest  Avorks  of  literature  have  been  Avritten  Avlthout 
‘  protection  of  copyright  laAvs.  The  most  important  point  of 
‘  public  policy  is  the  education  of  the  people,  and  to  cheapen 
‘  literature  tends  to  })romote  education.’  Mr.  Farrer  might 
as  Avell  argue  that  the  best  religious  teachers,  the  best  minis¬ 
ters  and  public  servants,  have  occasionally,  even  in  our 
country,  given  their  services  for  nothing,  and  that  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  if  the  occasion  arose,  men  Avould  be  found  still  equally 
high-minded.  Cheap  government  is  essential  to  national  pro¬ 
sperity,  and  therefore  the  officials  in  the  public  departments 
ought  to  be  mulcted  of  their  salaries.  Mr.  Farrer  Avould 
probably  be  clear-sighted  on  a  subject  Avhich  he  Avas  personally 
acquainted  Avith,  and  Avould  object  to  such  an  inference,  but  aa'c 
do  not  see  A\ffiere  the  distinction  lies  betAveen  the  two  cases. 

Dr.  Smith,  one  of  the  most  usefid  and  moderate  members 
of  the  Commission,  reminds  Mr.  Farrer  that  he  strains  the 
Avord  ‘  monopoly.’  The  subjects  of  literatiu’e  are  free.  Xo 
author  claims  an  exclusive  right  over  any  department  of  knoAv- 
ledge  or  imagination.  The  held  is  open  to  author  or  artist  lo 
cultivate  Avhat  part  of  it  he  pleases,  or  for  those  avIio  desire  to 
compete  Avith  each  other  to  cultivate  the  same  part.  If  there 
Avas  a  guild  of  history  or  a  close  corporation  of  science — Avere 
outsiders  forbidden  to  touch  the  enclosed  province  of  learning 
Avithout  a  license  from  the  officers  of  the  order — this  Avould 
really  be  a  monopoly  at  Avhich  free-traders  in  knoAvledge  might 
exclaim.  But  Mr.  Farrer  is  not  contented  that  every  subject 
shall  be  open,  but  he  Avill  have  each  person’s  treatment  of  it 
VOL.  CXLVIII.  NO.  CCCIV.  Z 
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made  public  also.  A  man’s  writings  are  only  his  property 
while  they  remain  in  his  desk ;  once  published,  they  are  gone 
from  him.  Dr.  Smith  objects  that  such  property  is  useless  till 
it  is  published,  and  ‘property  without  the  power  of  use  is 
‘  not  property.’  ^Ir.  Farrer  replies  that  ‘  property  may  exist, 
‘  though  it  is  not  a  source  of  profit,  and  the  question  is 
‘  whether  a  privilege  shall  be  attached  to  it  to  make  it  a  source 
‘  of  profit.’  He  will  not  allow  literature  to  be  compared  with 
other  professions ;  he  will  not  be  ‘  misled  by  imperfect  analo- 
‘  gies.’  When  it  is  put  to  him  that  the  author’s  time  and 
labour  enter  into  the  cost  of  production,  he  merely  says  that 
‘  we  may  use  that  term  if  we  please.’  When  he  is  asked 
whether  he  would  abandon  the  changes  which  he  proposes  if 
it  could  be  shown  that  they  would  seriously  duninish  the 
author’s  returns,  he  answers  :  ‘  I  do  not  say  that.  I  have  to 
‘  consider  the  author  on  the  one  hand  and  the  public  on  the 
*  other ;  you  have  to  balance  two  things — the  pecuniary  good 
‘  that  you  would  do  to  the  author  by  prolonging  the  copyright, 
‘  and  the  intellectual  harm  which  you  would  do  to  the  public 
‘  by  restricting  the  circulation  of  his  book.’ 

Mr.  Farrer  protests — ‘  protests  too  much’  perhaps,  like  the 
player  Queen  in  ‘  Hamlet  ’ — that  he  is  most  anxious  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  author’s  interests  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
abolition  of  the  monopoly.  This  is  the  weak  point  of  Mr.  Far- 
rer’s  and  his  friends’  argument ;  so  long  as  they  stick  to  their 
position,  that  a  book  once  published  becomes  part  of  the 
natural  constitution  of  things,  free  as  the  air  and  the  sea,  they 
are  on  sure  ground.  Grant  their  premisses,  and  their  inferences 
follow  from  it.  In  spite  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  assertion  that  no 
one  but  a  fool  would  write  for  anything  but  money,  men  of 
genius  will  still  throw  their  thoughts  into  words.  Poets  will 
still  sing  from  delight  in  singing.  Men  of  ardent  religious 
convictions  will  still  teach  through  the  printing  press  as  well 
as  from  the  pulpit,  and  under  the  high  discipline  of  poverty 
it  is  even  possible  that  both  literature  and  religion  may  be 
.  elevated  and  purified.  Those  who  are  prepared  to  accept  what 
gifted  men  are  pleased  to  offer  them  on  these  charitable  terms, 
need  be  under  no  fear  that  the  j)eople’s  minds  will  be  starved 
for  want  of  food.  Sir  Louis  Mallet  seems  really  to  incline 
to  this  somewhat  cynical  conclusion,  and  when  it  is  boldly 
stated  we  feel  ourselves  a  certain  respect  for  it.  But  once 
admit  the  author  possesses  interests  which  have  a  right  to  pro¬ 
tection,  and  the  argument  at  once  falls  to  pieces.  Free  trade 
is  not  free  trade  when  an  unnecessar}'  tax  is  imposed  on  the 
article  produced ;  and  if  it  be  urged  that  the  tax  is  made  equal 
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all  round,  and  that  the  competing  publishers  will  be  similarly- 
weighted,  Mr.  Farrer  is  still  called  upon,  before  he  takes 
away  the  protection  which  exists,  to  provide  a  substitute  ad¬ 
mitting  the  competitive  principle  which  will  answer  the  same 
purpose.  Books  are  to  be  freely  reprinted  wherever  there 
is  a  demand  for  them,  and  the  editions  are  to  have  free  circu¬ 
lation  in  every  part  of  the  world.  This  is  Mr.  Farrer’s  ‘  ideal.’ 
But  he  fails  to  show,  he  does  not  even  try  to  show,  how  the 
5  per  cent,  or  10  per  cent.,  or  whatever  it  is  to  be,  can  be 
adjusted  and  collected  in  ditferent  countries  under  different 
governments,  where  there  will  be  a  universal  temptation  to 
evade  or  repudiate  it.  Already  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  collect  even  a  fraction  of  the  royalty  which  was  promised 
on  the  introduction  of  foreign  editions  into  the  British  colo¬ 
nies.  Before  the  action  of  the  colonies  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  precipitately  placed  itself  on  the  free  list.  When  once 
cheap  literature  has  been  declared  to  be  an  object  of  public 
policy,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  the  fate  of  such  author’s  interests  as 
are  felt  to  be  a  clog  upon  it.  Political  economy  has  become  a 
sacred  science.  An  economic  heresy  is  not  a  mistake,  but  a 
crime,  and  ‘  monopoly  ’  is  as  frightful  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  official  guardians  of  orthodox  doctrine, 
as  the  denial  of  the  real  presence  was  to  the  Council  of 
Trent.  The  following  extremely  able  remarks  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  show  that  copyright  is  very  far  from  being  monopoly 
in  the  forbidden  sense  of  the  word : — 

‘  Those  who,  as  members  of  the  Copyright  Commission,  or  as  wit¬ 
nesses  before  it,  have  aimed,  if  not  to  abolish  copyright,  yet  to  restrict 
it  in  ways  which  would  go  far  towards  its  abolition,  have  done  so  in  the 
alleged  interests  of  free  trade,  and  have  sought  to  discredit  the  author’s 
claim,  as  now  recognised,  by  calling  it  a  monopoly.  In  the  politico- 
economic  sense  a  monopoly  is  an  arrangement  under  which  a  person  or 
body  of  persons  is  given  by  law  the  exclusive  use  of  certain  natural 
products,  or  agencies,  or  facilities,  which,  in  the  absence  of  such  law, 
would  be  open  to  all ;  and  the  opponent  of  a  monopoly  is  one  who, 
asking  nothing  from  the  monopolist  in  the  way  of  direct  or  indirect 
assistance,  asks  only  that  he  also  may  use  these  same  natural  products, 
or  agencies,  or  facilities.  He  wishes  to  carry  on-  a  business  which  in 
not  the  remotest  way  makes  him  dependent  on  the  monopolist,  but 
which  he  can  carry  on  as  well  or  better  in  the  absence  of  the  monopo¬ 
list,  and  in  the  absence  of  everything  done  by  him.  Turn  now  to  the 
commerce  of  literature,  and  ask  how  stands  the  so-called  free-trader 
and  the  so-called  monopolist?  Does  the  so-called  monopolist  (the 
author)  forbid  the  so-called  free-trader  (the  reprinter)  to  use  any  of 
those  appliances  or  processes,  intellectual  or  mechanical,  by  which 
hooks  are  produced  ?  No.  These  remain  open  to  all.  Does  the  so- 
called  free-trader  wish  simply  to  use  these  open  facilities  indepen- 
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dently,  just  as  he  might  do  if  the  so-called  monopolist  and  his  works 
were  absent  ?  No.  I  le  wishes  to  be  dependent ;  he  wishes  to  get 
advantages  which  he  could  not  have  were  the  so-called  monopolist  and 
his  works  absent.  Instead  of  complaining,  as  the  true  free-trader 
docs,  that  the  monopolist  is  an  obstacle  put  in  his  way,  this  pseudo 
free-trader  complains  that  he  may  not  utilise  certain  aids  which  have 
arisen  from  the  labour  of  the  man  whom  he  calls  a  monopolist.  The 
true  free-trader  wishes  only  to  use  natural  iiicilities,  and  complains 
of  an  artificial  impediment.  The  pseudo  free-tr.ader,  not  content  with 
the  natural  facilities,  complains  that  he  may  not  use,  without  buying  it, 
an  artificial  aid.  Certain  opj^nents  of  copyright  expressed  an  astonish¬ 
ment  before  the  Commission  that  authors  should  be  so  blinded  by  self- 
interest  as  not  to  see  that  in  defending  their  claims,  as  now  recognised, 
they  were  defending  a  monopoly.  These  authors  might  fitly  express 
their  astonishment  that  professed  exponents  of  politico-economical 
principles  should  confound  the  case  of  a  man  who  wishes  to  trade  just 
as  he  might  do  had  a  certain  other  man  never  existed,  with  the  case  of 
a  man  who  wishes  to  trade  in  a  way  that  would  be  impossible  had  a 
certain  other  man  never  existed.  The  entire  anti-copyright  argument 
rests  on  the  confusion  between  two  things  radically  oppo.sed,  and  with 
the  establishment  of  the  proper  distinction  the  argument  disappears.* 

This  is  clearly  ami  ingeniously  put;  but  Mr.  Farrer  will 
still  have  his  answer,  and  will  insist  that  it  proves  too  much. 
The  free':^trader,  he  will  admit,  has  a  right  only  to  use  ‘  natural 
‘  facilifes^'bttk  a  hook,  in  the  fact  of  being  published,  be¬ 
comes  a  ‘  natural  fiicility.’  ‘  Everyone  allows,’  he  will  say, 
‘  that  when  the  author  is  dead,  or  at  the  end  of  forty-two 
‘  years,  it  becomes  a  natural  facility.  I  only  maintain  that  it 
‘  has  been  a  natural  facility  from  the  first.’  This  is  Mr. 
Farrer’s  fortress,  out  of  which  no  reasoning  will  drive  him. 
Yet  it  is  as  with  the  famous  argument  whether  the  Duchess  of 
Suffolk  Avas  of  kin  to  her  child.  The  laAvycrs  proved  to  their 
satisfaction  that  kinship  could  not  ascend,  and  that  the  next 
in  blood  to  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk’s  infant  must  be  sought  in 
a  collateral  branch  of  the  family ;  yet  Caj)taln  Shandy,  after 
long  meditation,  declared  that  ‘after  all  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk 
‘  must  have  been  some  relation  to  her  child,’  and  Yorick  agreed 
that  ‘  the  Avorld  Avas  generally  of  the  same  opinion.’  Similarly, 
in  spite  of  the  political  economists,  the  Avorld  Avill  continue  to 
think  that  an  author  must  have  some  right  of  property  in  his 
oAvn  productions.  The  commissioners  or  a  majority  of  them, 
after  hearing  all  that  could  be  alleged  to  the  contrary,  Avere  un¬ 
able  to  shake  off  the  influence  of  my  uncle  Toby’s  method  of 


*  Quoted,  with  Mr.  Si)enc';r’s  permission,  from  a  letter  to  our¬ 
selves. 
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reflection.  Treading  cautiously  among  the  economic  pitfalls, 
they  begin  their  report  with  saying :  ‘  AVe  have  arrived  at 
‘  a  conclusion  that  copyright  should  continue  to  be  treated 
*  by  law  as  a  “  proprietary  right,”  and  that  it  is  not  expe- 
‘  dient  to  substitute  a  right  to  a  royalty,  or  any  other  of  a 
‘  similar  kind.’ 

‘  Proprietary  right,’  we  jwesume,  is  meant  to  be  a  less  decisive 
term  than  ‘  property,’  but  we  know  not  where  the  shade  of  dis¬ 
tinction  lies,  and  Sir  Louis  Mallet  disdains  the  evasion  and 
treats  the  two  expressions  as  identical.  The  conmissioners’ 
inferences  are  the  same  as  they  would  have  drawn  had  they 
used  the  more  peremptory  word.  They  set  aside  ‘  the  royalty 
‘  system  ’  as  impi-acticable.  They  point  out  that  while  the 
principle  of  copyright  has  been  recognised  in  every  foreign 
state,  in  no  country  has  the  system  of  royalty  been  adopted, 

‘  except  in  a  modified  form  in  Italy  ;  ’  and  in  Italy  a  royalty  has 
been  granted  to  the  author,  not  as  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary 
mode  of  protection,  but  in  excess  of  it.  The  Italian  author 
has  forty  years  of  coypright,  as  strict  as  in  any  other  country, 
with  an  additional  forty  years  in  which,  though  his  monopoly 
has  ceased,  the  publishers  of  his  works  are  required  to  pay  a 
percentage  to  his  representatives. 

The  direct  revolutionary  innovation  being  thus  rejected,  the 
commissioners  proceed  to  the  time  which  this  ‘  monopoly  ’  is  to 
last.  For  reasons  on  which  we  need  not  enter,  they  propose 
to  alter  it  from  the  present  forty-two  years  (or  life  and  seven 
years  after,  whichever  be  the  longer  period)  to  life  and  thirty 
years  after  without  alternative.  The  average  duration,  it  is 
calculated,  will  remain  much  what  it  is  now.  The  change  may 
be  good  or  bad.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  adoption  of  the  German 
term  instead  of  our  own.  It  is  a  matter  of  detail,  and  com¬ 
paratively  of  no  consequence.  English  authors,  as  a  body,  are 
content  with  the  law  as  it  stands. 

Numerous  changes  are  recommended  also  relating  to  regis¬ 
tration,  to  the  copyrights  of  musicians  and  artists,  to  the  dra¬ 
matising  of  novels,  to  abridgments,  tp  lectures,  to  articles  in 
newspapers  and  magazines;  on  all  these  points  the  law  is 
inconsistent  and  imperfect,*  and  some  alterations  in  it  are 
matters  of  real  necessity.  But  they  can  be  easily  disposed  of; 
it  was  not  for  these  that  the  Commission  w'as  appointed, 
and  they  serve  only  to  veil  the  questions  which  are  really  at 


*  The  labours  of  the  Commission  were  assisted  by  an  excellent 
digest  of  the  present  law,  provided  by  Sir  James  Stephen,  and  attached 
as  an  Appendix  to  the  Keport. 
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issue.  The  vital  struggle  lay  over  the  clause  of  the  colonial 
act,  with  which  the  Board  of  Trade  has  so  passionate  a  quarrel. 
By  the  act  of  1875  the  colonists  are  allowed  to  reprint  English 
books  with  the  authors’  corisent  for  their  own  consumption,  and 
for  any  market  which  they  can  obtain  outside  the  United 
Kingdom.  Attach  the  condition  which  Mr.  Farrer  de¬ 
mands,  and  open  the  United  Kingdom  also  to  these  editions, 
and  every  author  who  understands  his  own  interests  will 
indisputably  refuse  his  consent.  The  colonists’  grievances 
will  thus  remain  unremedied.  As  the  Board  of  Trade  well 
knows,  they  will  be  restive  under  disappointment ;  and  they 
will  take  the  privilege  for  themselves,  whether  the  author 
forbids  them  or  not.  The  result,  therefore,  so  far,  will  be  to 
deprive  the  author  of  the  colonial  market  Avhich  he  now 
possesses ;  but  as  this  market  is  of  very  little  consequence  to 
him,  he  Avill  not  be  seriously  injured.  But  this  will  not  be  all. 
The  grievance  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is,  that  English  literature 
is  cheaper  in  the  colonies  than  at  home.  The  colonies  will 
print  for  themselves,  whether  we  allow  them  or  not ;  the  in¬ 
equality  Avill  remain,  and  if  the  Board  of  Trade  can  once  per¬ 
suade  the  Imperial  Parliament  that  the  colonial  editions  ought, 
as  a  matter  of  expediency,  to  be  admitted  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  author’s  objections  will 
not  long  be  allowed  to  stop  the  way.'  The  Board  of  Trade  says 
now:  ‘Admit  the  editions  which  are  published  in  the  colonies 
‘  with  the  author’s  leave.’  The  author  will  not  give  his  leave. 
The  colonies  will  then  publish  in  spite  of  him,  and  the  next 
demand,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  be  to  admit  these  editions 
anyhow.  The  question  has  not  been  raised  by  the  colonists ; 
they  in  their  most  ambitious  moments  never  dreamt  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  market  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  agitation  is  of 
home  origin,  and  has  been  set  on  foot,  not  to  benefit  the  colonies, 
but  to  reduce  the  price  of  books  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  commissioners  saw  clearly  what  the  proposal  meant,  and 
they  have  refused  to  countenance  it.  If  copyright  is  to  be 
abolished,  which  would  be  the  certain  effect  of  consenting  to 
Mr.  Farrer’s  demand,  let  it  be  abolished  directly  and  openly 
after  frank  and  free  discussion.  To  shuffle  it  out  of  existence 
is  not  statesmanlike  policy,  but  the  trick  of  a  card-sharper.  If 
the  United  Kingdom  stood  alone,  the  question  could  never 
have  arisen.  An  Englishman  would  have  been  as  secure  of 
protection  within  these  islands  as  a  Frenchman  in  France,  or 
an  American  in  the  United  States.  The  difficulty  was  created 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  disregard  of  the  Americans  of  a 
right  in  others  which  they  allowed  to  their  own  citizens.  They 
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consented  to  an  international  patent  law,  because  American 
inventions  are  as  numerous  as  ours,  and  it  serves  their  pur¬ 
pose  to  secure  the  British  market  by  allowing  Englishmen  pro* 
tection  in  theirs.  They  produce  fewer  books,  and  we,  acting 
on  what  we  believe  to  be  a  just  principle,  have  given  American 
authors  of  them  the  same  protection  in  the  United  Kingdom 
which  we  give  to  our  own.  Therefore  they  have  no  corre¬ 
sponding  object  to  gain ;  and  they  have  taken  our  literature 
without  i)aying  for  it,  on  the  Board  of  Trade’s  principle  that  it 
belongs  to  nobody.  The  Americans  themselves  are  showing 
signs  of  a  disposition  to  treat  English  authors  with  more  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  future ;  but,  meanwhile,  British  subjects  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  have  demanded,  first  a  share  in  the  plun¬ 
der,  and  then  to  be  allowed  to  steal  themselves.  If  the  colonists 
are  to  steal,  the  home  economists  say  that  the  British  public 
must  have  a  share  also,  and  they  will  require  to  steal  too.  The 
colonists  must  do  as  they  please.  If  they  choose  to  imitate  a 
bad  example,  the  Government  will  not  interfere  to  prevent 
them ;  but  if  they  choose  to  act  as  foreign  nations,  we  can  only 
consider  them  as  foreign  nations.  They  cannot  claim  at  once 
the  advantages  of  independence  and  the  privileges  of  fellow- 
citizens.  Other  nations  secure  their  home  market  to  their 
authors.  We  must  secure  our  home  market  to  ours.  And  this 
is  all  which,  as  Sir  James  Stephen  said,  we  ought  at  present 
reasonably  to  expect  to  do. 

This  is  the  principle  which  the  commissioners  have  adopted. 
They  have  declined  to  advise  the  repeal  of  the  disputed  clause 
in  the  colonial  act,  and  they  have  frankly  given  to  the  colo¬ 
nists  entire  liberty  to  take  their  own  course.  The  American 
publishers  have  shown  signs  of  alarm  at  the  possibility  of 
Canadian  competition.  They  have  found  it  convenient  to 
abandon  the  competition  for  English  books  among  themselves. 
They  are  unwilling  to  have  it  spring  up  again  on  their  border. 
By  the  law  of  1875,  the  English  author’s  consent  is  necessary 
for  colonial  republication.  The  American  publisher  now  says  to 
him,  ‘  Refuse  your  consent,  do  not  allow  a  rival  Canadian 
‘  edition  of  your  books  to  appear,  and  we  will  deal  more  liberally 
‘  with  you.’  However  advantageous  it  might  be  to  the  author 
to  have  thus  the  command  of  the  situation,  the  commissioners 
seem  to  have  thought  it  unfair  to  use  the  Canadians  to  bring 
pressure  on  their  neighbours.  They  leave  the  Canadians  and 
all  our  other  colonies  bona  fide  free,  so  long  as  the  United 
Kingdom  is  kept  from  the  sphere  of  their  operations.  They 
allow  them  to  reprint  for  themselves  as  they  like,  under  a 
license  from  the  Government,  independent  of  the  author,  with 
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a  reservation  only  of  a  small  percentage  for  him.  This,  under 
the  circumstances,  is  the  wisest  arrangement  at  which  they  could 
have  arrived.  The  publishers  of  the  whole  North  American 
continent  will  thus  be  left  to  settle  their  differences  among 
themselves.  And  if  the  Americans  can  see  their  way,  by-and- 
by,  to  an  international  arrangement,  the  colonics  will,  of  course, 
fall  in  with  it.  For  the  benefit  of  our  smaller  settlements,  and 
perhaps  of  India,  the  Foreign  Reprints  Act  is  at  the  same  time 
to  be  left  unrepealed.  If  the  small  colonies  and  the  Indian 
Empire  cannot  rei)ublish  for  themselves,  they  may  import  the 
cheap  editions  as  they  like.  The  Commission,  however, 
insist  that  for  the  future  the  duties  shall  be  actually  levied ; 
and  we  express  a  hope  that  conditions,  with  which  we  expect 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  comply,  will  not  be  dispensed 
with  in  India,  where  we  have  only  to  order  to  be  obeyed. 
Self-governed  colonies  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  enforce  rights 
which  the  British  Government  itself  forgets  or  disregards. 

AVe  proceed  to  the  last  and  most  delicate  subject  which  the 
commissioners  had  to  handle — our  literary  relations  with  the 
United  States.  They  have  touched  the  sensitive  points  as 
tenderly  as  the  circumstances  allowed,  and  if  our  cousins’ 
conduct  in  the  matter  was  to  be  entered  upon  at  all  (of  which 
we  rather  question  the  prudence,  since  the  expression  of  an 
unfavourable  opinion  is  irritating  when  it  cannot  be  acted 
upon),  we  see  no  other  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  remarks 
which  they  have  made. 

‘  The  United  States,’  they  ssiy,  ‘  is  of  all  nations  the  one  in  which 
British  authors  are  most  concerned,  the  nation  in  rejjard  to  which  the 
absence  of  a  copyright  gives  rise  to  the  greatest  hardships.  Were  there 
in  American  law  no  recognition  of  the  rights  of  authors,  no  copyright 
legislation,  the  position  of  the  United  States  would  be  logical;  but  they 
have  a  copyrigl)t  law.  Tliey  afford  protection  to  citizens  or  resident 
authors,  while  they  exclude  all  others  from  the  benefit  of  that  protection. 
Their  position  is  the  more  striking,  because,  with  regard  to  the  analo¬ 
gous  right  of  patents  for  inventions,  they  have  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  this  country  for  the  reciprocal  protection  of  inventors.  Great 
Britain  suffers  most  from  this  policy.  The  works  of  her  authors  and 
artists  may  be,  and  generally  are,  taken  without  leave  by  American 
publishers,  sometimes  mutilated,  issued  at  cheap  rates  to  a  population 
of  forty  millions,  perhaps  the  most  active  readers  in  the  world,  and  not 
seldom  in  forms  objectionable  to  the  feelings  of  the  original  author  or 
artist.’  {Report,  p.  233.) 

Several  eminent  American  publishers  were  kind  enough  to 
offer  their  evidence  to  the  Commission.  From  them  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  American  authors  are  unanimous  in  desiring 
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that  justice  should  be  done  to  their  English  friends,  partly  for 
their  own  sakes,  because  the  more  easily  the  American  market 
can  be  supplied  cheaply  with  foreign  works,  which  cost  the 
American  publishers  nothing,  the  less  encouragement  is  offered 
by  them  to  original  American  writers ;  partly  in  the  interest 
of  literature  itself,  which  suffers  from  so  rude  a  handling  as  it 
now  meets  with.  Tiie  opinion  of  these  gentlemen  is  the 
more  important  because  an  international  copyright  law  would 
give  them  no  rights  in  the  United  Kingdom  Avhich  they  do  not 
already  possess,  or  cannot  easily  acquire.  The  existing  law 
protects  an  American  author  who  publishes  his  book  in  London 
simultaneously  n-ith  the  issue  of  it  in  New  York;  and  the 
commissioners,  we  are  pleased  to  observe,  discourage  the  pro¬ 
posal  that  we  should  make  the  privilege  contingent  on  reci¬ 
procity.  They  are  contented  to  state  the  case  and  to  indicate 
that  the  injury  is  aggravated  by  the  difficulties  Avhich  it  has 
caused  in  the  Hritish  colonies.  They  propose  nothing.  They 
leave  America  to  provide  a  remedy  if  her  sense  of  justice  leads 
her  to  offer  it.  Hut  they  draw  attention  to  a  suggestion  made 
by  one  of  their  most  accomplished  witnesses,  Mr.  Edward  Dicey. 

‘  Mr.  Dicey,’  they  say,  ‘  thought  it  might  be  possible  for  a  mixed 
Commission  to  arrange  terms  for  a  Copyright  Convention  which  would 
be  mutually  accepbible.  Looking  to  the  great  importance  of  securing 
an  international  convention  Avith  the  United  States,  we  venture  to 
express  our  opinion  that  the  appointment  of  such  a  mixed  Commission 
to  enquire  into  and  report  upon  the  whole  subject  might  be  attended 
with  advantage.’  {Report,  p.  252.) 

If  the  action  of  the  Americans  was  to  be  alluded  to  at  all, 
it  could  not  have  been  ajtproached  Avith  better  temper.  Per- 
hajts  it  is  as  Avell  that  they  should  have  their  attention  draAvn 
to  the  embarrassment  Avhich  they  have  caused  beyond  their  OAvn 
frontiers  in  an  official  and  authoritative  form.  But  Ave  have 
already  said  that  Ave  think  the  question  should  still,  for  the 
present,  be  alloAved  to  rest.  The  good  feeling  of  the  American 
people,  from  Avhich  alone  any  solution  can  be  looked  for,  is 
already  tentatively  approaching  the  problem  and  beginning  to 
deal  Avith  it;  and  unless  Mr.  Farrer  persuades  them  that 
their  consciences  are  unnecessarily  alarmed,  the  time  is  not 
distant  Avhen  a  practical  arrangement  will  have  shaped  it¬ 
self.  We  must  leave  them  meauAvliile  to  their  OAvn  sense  of 
what  is  right,  being  careful  only  that  by  no  rash  experiments 
of  our  own  Ave  break  doAvn  the  principle  on  Avhich  copyright 
subsists. 

This  we  must  congratulate  the  Commission  on  having 
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refused  to  do  either  by  direct  attack  upon  it,  or  by  methods 
insidiously  disguised  under  the  plausible  name  of  Free  Trade. 
They  have  admitted  the  ‘  proprietary  right  ’  or  right  of  property 
in  the  author,  whichever  w’e  please  to  call  it.  Everything 
which  can  be  done  consistently  with  this  acknowledgment  to 
consult  the  interests  of  the  public  has  been  carefully  thought 
over.  Within  the  limits  of  our  proper  jurisdiction  and  proper 
responsibility,  they  propose  to  maintain  our  traditional  policy 
of  protection,  which  we  believe  to  be  founded  in  justice. 
The  Americans  and  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  colonies  must 
act  as  they  think  proper,  and  as  they  will  answer  to  the  opinion 
of  the  world. 

Thus  for  the  report  itself  Ave  have  nothing  but  praise.  The 
Commission  has  steered  its  difficult  way,  amidst  arguments 
passionately  conflicting,  with  judgment  and  moderation.  We 
can  only  wish  that  it  had  been  unanimous.  Unhappily  this 
was  not  the  case — so  far  from  it  that  one  of  its  most  culti¬ 
vated  members  was  unable  to  attach  his  name  to  it  even  with 
qualifications,  and  has  presented  a  separate  report  of  his  own. 

Sir  Louis  Mallet  modestly  tells  us  that  he  is  conscious  that 
his  personal  opinions  can  carry  but  little  weight  unsupported 
by  those  of  his  colleagues.  Sir  Louis  Mallet’s  high  qualities 
give  so  great  a  consequence  to  what  he  says,  that  no  one  can 
differ  from  him  without  regret,  or  without,  to  some  extent,  dis¬ 
trusting  the  soundness  of  his  own  conclusions.  But  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  fundamental :  we  must  agree  with  him  wholly  or 
dissent  from  him  wholly.  There  is  no  middle  term.  Sir 
Louis  Mallet  cannot  admit  that  an  author’s  work  is  in  any 
true  sense  his  property.  His  right,  such  as  it  is,  he  says, 
derives  its  value  from  the  discovery  of  printing ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  giving  to  authors  a  larger  share  in  the  value  of  a 
mechanical  invention,  to  which  they  have  contributed  nothing, 
than  to  any  other  member  of  the  community.  lie  considers 
that  an  easy  access  to  contemporary  popular  literature  is  of 
the  greatest  consequence  to  the  education  and  improvement  of 
the  people,  and  that  the  interests  of  individuals  ought  not  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  so  great  an  object.  Whether  the  people 
really  benefit  so  much  as  he  supposes  from  the  current  opinions 
of  the  time,  may  be  a  matter  of  question  ;  but,  supjwsing  him 
right,  the  invention  of  printing  has  enabled  the  author  to  ex¬ 
tend  enormously  his  influence  for  good.  At  the  worst  his  books 
are  immeasurably  more  accessible  than  when  they  could  only 
circulate  in  MS.  Is  it  not  expedient  to  encourage  him  to 
exert  such  influence  by  allowing  him  some  advantage  out  of 
this  invention  ?  The  people  have  already  gained  prodigiously. 
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Is  he  to  gain  nothing  beyond  the  consciousness  that  he  is  the 
benefactor  of  his  age  ? 

It  is  admitted,  Sir  Louis  says,  as  if  the  admission  were  of 
importance,  that  the  author  has  no  property  in  his  ideas.  ‘  It 
‘  is  merely  the  form  in  which  they  are  presented  for  which  this 
‘  claim  is  advanced.’  ‘  Merely  the  form  !  ’  The  ideas  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  sonnets,  in  ‘  Childe  Harold,’  or  in  Newton’s  ‘  Principia’ 
lie  undefined  in  all  men’s  minds,  or  we  should  not  recognise 
their  truth  when  laid  out  before  us  in  language.  The  man  of 
genius  sees  clearly  what  others  half  perceive  at  moments  and 
lose  again.  He  seizes  upon  it  and  fixes  it  in  a  shape  visible 
to  all,  and  the  rest  of  us  ever  after  are  put  in  practical  pos¬ 
session  of  the  treasures  of  our  own  minds.  As  it  is  said  of  men 
of  science,  that  he  only  discovers  who  proves,  so  the  poet  or 
l)hilosopher  who  throAvs  into  intelligible  form  the  knowledge 
and  sentiment  of  his  age  is  the  person  who  really  makes  it 
available  for  the  instruction  or  the  delight  of  mankind.  Merely 
the  form !  What  a  light  that  little  Avord  ‘  merely  ’  throws  upon 
the  argument  into  Avhich  it  is  introduced  ! 

‘  Property,’  Sir  Louis  Mallet  insists,  arises  from  limitation 
of  supply.  There  need  be  no  limitation  to  the  supply  of 
copies  of  books, 'and  to  create  an  artificial  scarcity,  in  order  to 
create  property  along  Avith  it,  is  mischievous  and  absurd.  It 
copyright  laws  are  to  exist,  the  justification  of  them,  he  says, 
must  be  looked  for  ‘in  another  order  of  ideas.’  Unrestricted 
competition,  subject  to  a  duty  for  the  author’s  benefit,  Avill 
increase  the  spread  of  literature,  Avill  benefit  the  public,  and, 
through  the  largeness  of  the  sale,  Avill  benefit,  ultimately,  the 
producer  himself.  This  is  Sir  Louis’  ‘  fixed  idea,’  and  being, 
as  it  seems  to  him,  so  reasonable  in  itself,  he  refuses  to  believe 
it  incapable  of  realisation.  He  is  too  Avise  to  recommend  the 
direct  introduction  of  a  reform  Avhich  Avill  disturb  vested  in¬ 
terests  ;  he  is  willing  to  proceed  in  a  gradual  and  tentative 
manner ;  but  he  sets  the  royalty  system  before  him  as  the  object 
to  be  held  in  vicAV  in  every  alteration  Avhich  is  made.  He  dis¬ 
approves  of  the  change  in  the  term  of  copyright  proposed  by 
the  Commission,  and  perhaps  the  advantages  of  it  are  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  counterbalance  the  general  impolicy  of  altering  anything 
Avhich  AA’orks  tolerably  Avell.  On  the  colonial  question,  as  Ave  have 
already  said.  Sir  Louis  Avholly  agrees  Avith  Mr.  Fairer,  and  he 
advocates  the  admission  of  the  colonial  reprints  into  the  United 
Kingdom  on  grounds  Avhich  apply  equally  to  editions  published 
Avith  the  author’s  consent  or  Avithout  it.  ‘  It  appears  to  me 
‘  impossible,’  he  says,  ‘  to  recommend  the  retention  of  a  pro- 
‘  hibition  Avhich  directly  favours  one  portion  of  your  IMajesty’s 
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‘  subjects  at  the  expense  of  another,  which  renders  exile  a  con- 
‘  dition  of  easy  access  by  Englishmen  to  the  contemporary  lite- 
•  ratiire  of  their  own  language,  and  causes  England  to  be  the 
‘  only  country  in  which  English  books  are  scarce  or  dear.’ 

Sir  Louis  need  not  have  been  so  scrupulous  in  deprecating 
immediate  and  violent  changes.  The  effect  of  the  admission 
of  the  colonial  editions  will  be  as  immediately  violent  as  the 
worst  which  could  be  expected  from  legislation  directly  destruc¬ 
tive  of  copyright ;  and  although  he  guards  himself  by  saying  that 
the  author,  as  the  law  stands,  can  refuse  his  consent  to  the 
issue  of  such  editions,  he  knows  well  that  the  colonies  will  not 
be  content  without  them,  and  that  therefore  the  anomaly  which 
he  so  much  disapproves  will  continue.  As  to  a  treaty  with 
America,  he  will  not  hear  of  an  extension  of  the  monopoly 
system  which  might  beneht  authors  and  publishers,  but  would 
‘  enhance  the  cost  of  literature  to  the  people  of  both  countries.’ 
lie  will  have  his  royalty  system,  with  a  provision  that  every 
edition  issued  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  shall  have  free 
course  in  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
expression  of  a  willingness  on  our  part  to  allow  such  a  con¬ 
dition,  he  believes,  would  remove  the  objections  which  the 
Americans  at  jn-esent  entertain  to  a  copyright  convention. 
AVe  shall  share  his  opinion  when  we  see  the  Americans  adopt 
the  1‘oyalty  system  within  their  own  boundaries.  They  know 
that  it  cannot  be  worked,  and  that  the  protection  reserved 
under  it  for  the  author  would  be  a  mere  illusion.  English 
authors  they  might  be  willing  to  sacrifice.  They  will  not 
sacrifice  their  own. 

Sir  John  Rose,  who  represents  the  Canadian  interest  on  the 
Commission,  naturally  supports  Sir  Louis  Mallet  on  this  point. 
So  does  Sir  Drummond  Wolff,  who  is  anxious  that  the  cheap 
editions  of  English  books  published  on  the  continent  of  Eui'ope 
under  the  international  treaty  should  also  pass  our  Custom 
Houses  unhindered.  The  position  of  these  editions  is  of  course 
the  same  as  that  of  the  colonial  reprints,  and  the  objection  to 
one  is  the  objection  to  the  others.  The  remaining  partially 
dissentient  commissioners  accept  the  principle  of  the  report, 
but  have  small  hobbies  of  their  own,  which  they  prefer  to  air 
under  their  separate  signatures.  Their  proposals  are  innocent 
at  any  rate,  and  will  deserve  consideration  should  the  report 
lead  to  serious  alterations  in  the  present  law. 

But  will  Parliament,  in  the  face  of  the  results  of  the  present 
Commission,  be  induced  to  meddle  with  the  question  at  all  ? 
Minor  amendments  may  be  required  where  the  present  law  is 
found  defective ;  but  will  the  broad  issues  be  again  raised 
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which  were  supposed  to  be  settled  in  1842?  We  greatly 
doubt  it.  Parliament  is  not  fond  of  theories,  and  unless  stronger 
pressure  is  laid  on  than  there  are  present  signs  of,  we  expect 
they  will  ‘  let  sleeping  dogs  lie.’  Authors  and  publishers 
might  prefer  a  longer  term  than  the  law  now  gives  them,  but 
they  acquiesce  in  what  they  have,  and  ask  for  nothing  but  to 
be  let  alone.  The  Board  of  Trade  can  hardly  expect  that 
when,  at  the  end  of  two  years  of  enquiry,  three  commissioners, 
out  of  fifteen,  alone  can  be  found  in  favour  of  their  views. 
Parliament  will  enter  upon  a  course  which  every  single  person 
practically  connected  with  literature  consents  in  condemning. 
There  is  no  agitation  for  it.  No  complaints  are  heard  from 
the  public.  The  press  is  silent.  The  press,  it  may  be  said,  is 
interested.  But  protests  might  be  signed ;  public  meetings 
might  be  held,  where  publishers  might  be  denounced  for  their 
inordinate  prices.  But  there  are  no  meetings  and  no  protests. 
The  English  people  are  ignorant  that  they  have  wrongs  to  be 
impatient  of.  Nor  is  there  agitation  in  the  colonies.  If  the 
colonies  are  allowed  to  reprint  our  books  for  themselves,  they 
have  all  that  they  ever  thought  of  asking  for  till  the  home 
market  was  suggested  to  them  from  this  side.  The  movement 
against  copyright  has  originated  with,  and  been  carried  on  by, 
two  or  three  speculative  gentlemen  in  a  Government  depart¬ 
ment,  who  cannot  reconcile  the  existing  book  trade  with  the 
orthodox  theory  of  the  nature  of  value.  Parliament  Avill  con¬ 
sider  a  causeless  disturbance  of  an  important  business  a  greater 
evil  than  an  economic  inconsistency,  and  will  surely  hesitate 
before  they  gratuitously  exasperate  the  whole  body  of  the 
literary  profession.  The  evidence  before  the  Commission  will 
show  theni  that  all  literary  men  are  of  one  mind  upon  the  sul> 
ject,  poets  and  novelists,  philosophers  and  journalists.  They 
have  the  ear  of  the  public,  and  if  provoked  may  be  dangerous 
and  troublesome.  Mr.  Macfie  treats  them  as  no  better  than 
manufacturers  of  spiritual  sugar-plums.  Mr.  Farrer  tells  them 
that  their  thoughts  are  so  precious  that  the  nation  languishes 
for  want  of  easier  access  to  their  writings.  Mr.  Macfie  and 
Mr.  Farrer  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  their  productions 
are  not  their  own,  and  that  they  may  not  do  as  they  please 
with  them.  They  ])ersist  that  their  productions  are  their  own, 
that  during  their  own  lives,  at  least,  they  may,  and  will,  do  as 
they  please  with  them,  and  all  the  political  economy  in  the 
world  will  not  convince  them  to  the  contrary.  If  the  Board  of 
Trade  attempts  to  force  a  bill  through  Parliament  in  the  spirit 
of  ^Ir.  Farrei'’s  recommendations,  it  will  find  itself  surrounded 
by  a  swarm  of  infuriated  hornets. 
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Suppose  that,  under  some  extraordinary  infatuation,  Parlia¬ 
ment  should  be  persuaded  to  listen,  what  would  be  the  effect 
upon  literature  itself?  The  highest  kind  of  men  would  not  be 
touched  except  in  their  outward  circumstances.  Mr.  Tennyson 
would  be  a  poor  mau  instead  of  being  a  moderately  wealthy 
one,  but  he  would  still  be  Mr.  Tennyson ;  and  men  of  private 
fortune,  like  Gibbon  or  Buckle,  could  still  command  leisure  for 
historical  investigation  and  patient  digestion  of  their  reading. 
But  the  writer  of  average  ability,  who  has  adopted  literature 
as  the  profession  by  whieh  he  is  to  live,  will  lose  his  induce¬ 
ment  to  do  his  work  well,  and  will  be  driven  in  spite  of  himself 
into  the  sensationalism  which  secures  immediate  popularity.  His 
object  will  be  to  sell  rapidly  his  first  edition,  for  that  is  all 
which  he  will  have  to  depend  on ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  needs 
nothing  but  courage,  smartness,  and  originality.  In  the  market 
of  the  moment  there  is  no  appreciation  of  exactness  and  laborious 
research.  In  novels  and  poetry  the  imaginative  writer  will  seek 
to  please  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  hour.  Labour  and  judg¬ 
ment  will  tell  in  the  long  run ;  but  for  a  quick  sale  the  more 
showy  the  style  the  better  it  will  take.  At  present  a  mau 
knows  that  if  he  does  his  best  liis  work  will  be  recognised  in 
time,  and,  like  Mr.  Spencer,  he  may  hope  to  receive  some  re¬ 
ward  before  his  copyright  is  out.  Take  the  time  away  from 
him,  and  if  he  is  wise  he  will  choose  some  other  profession.  If 
he  is  not  wise,  he  will  swim  with  the  stream.  His  books  will 
be  got  up  like  the  latest  fashions  in  dress.  They  will  be  as 
brilliant  and  as  ephemeral.  It  matters  little  how  they  will 
look  to-morrow,  if  no  to-morrow  is  allowed  the  author  to  be¬ 
nefit  by  them.  Enough  for  him  if  they  will  last  attractive  for 
the  day,  for  the  day  is  all  that  he  has.  ‘  Cheap  and  nasty  ’ 
has  wrecked  the  reputation  of  our  calicoes  and  our  iron  work. 

‘  Cheap  and  nasty,’  under  the  same  system,  will  be  the  fate  of 
our  average  literature. 

Another  effect  of  the  change  will  be  to  increase  enormously 
the  growth  and  influence  of  periotlicals.  If  able  men  are  re¬ 
fused  protection  for  what  they  write  under  their  own  names, 
they  will  make  their  harvest  at  once  in  the  popular  journals, 
which  already  bid  high  for  their  assistance.  It  will  not  answer 
to  competing  publishers  to  reprint  ‘  weeklies  ’  and  ‘  monthlies,’ 
or,  at  least,  no  competing  edition  of  them  can  be  brought  in 
from  abi'oad.  Writers  will  therefore  naturally  betake  them¬ 
selves  to  a  mode  of  publication  in  which  nature  itself  protects 
them ;  and  the  style  of  their  work  must  follow  the  conditions 
of  that  motle.  Magazines  and  reviews  are  not  meant  to  last.  The 
articles  in  them  may  be  excellent  in  their  kind,  but  they  must 
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address  the  sentiments,  or  passions,  or  interests,  which  happen 
to  predominate  at  the  time ;  and  how  transient  these  passions 
and  interests  are  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  by  turning  back 
over  the  files  of  old  newspapers  or  old  volumes  of  the  quarterlies. 
Articles  once  fresh  on  every  lip,  which  delighted  and  electri¬ 
fied  society,  are  now  weary,  flat,  and  unprofitable — dry  and 
dusty  as  the  sermons  of  the  Puritan  divines,  which  also,  in 
their  turn,  were  once  listened  to  as  the  outpourings  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  Such  all  our  average  literature  will  become  if  solid  copy¬ 
right  is  removed.  The  history  will  become  the  brilliant  sketch ; 
the  scientific  treatise  will  become  the  smart  essay ;  the  novel 
will  become  the  feuilleton.  So  far  as  the  law  can  affect  it,  the 
motive  will  be  taken  away  from  everything  which  gives  sterling 
worth  to  the  written  thoughts  of  men.  And  Mr.  Farrer  him¬ 
self  will  come  to  doubt  whether  popular  intellectual  cultiva¬ 
tion  has  been  so  much  benefited  after  all  by  the  possession  of 
them. 

And  what  is  tlie  real  occasion  of  the  agitation  which  he  has 
set  on  foot  ?  AVhat  is  the  present  pressing  cause  of  his  and 
Sir  Louis  Mallet’s  Impatience  ?  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  at  least,  is 
too  sensible  to  repeat  the  light  assertion  that  the  people  must 
have  literature  ‘  fresh  and  fresh ;  ’  that  books  grow  stale  and 
lose  their  flavour  as  if  they  were  herrings  or  mackerel.  He 
knows  as  well  as  anyone  that  a  book  that  grows  stale  might  as 
well  never  have  been  written ;  and  yet  he  has  persuaded  him¬ 
self  that  national  education  is  aftected  injuriously  unless  each 
new  novelty  that  streams  from  the  press  can  be  dispersed 
among  the  ignorant  and  half-ignorant  in  greatest  haste  and  in 
greatest  abundance.  What  are  the  books  which  competing 
publishers  at  home  or  in  the  colonies  will  most  eagerly  snatch  at  ? 
Are  they  the  works  of  Hallam  or  Carlyle,  of  Herbert  Spencer 
or  Mill,  of  Wordsworth  or  of  Tennyson  ?  Great  writers  almost 
invariably  find  a  cold  reception  on  their  first  appearance.  Ten¬ 
nyson  himself,  who  in  his  own  lifetime  has  seen  his  poems 
become  household  words  throughout  the  English  world,  had  to 
wait  ten  years  before  a  second  edition  was  called  for  of  the 
‘  May  Queen  ’  or  of  ‘  Locksley  Hall ;  ’  and  far  less  than  ten 
years  is  far  beyond  the  farthest  date  which  Mr.  Macfie  will 
allow  for  the  monopoly.  The  instant  demand  is  for  the  last  new 
novel,  the  last  political  pamphlet,  the  last  scientific  speculation 
which  will  account  for  the  world’s  existence  mthout  a  God  as 
the  maker  of  it,  the  last  fashionable  ‘  Life  of  Christ,’  an 
*  Essays  and  Reviews,’  a  ‘  Tract  90,’  or  an  ‘  Ecce  Homo.’  If 
we  turn  over  the  lists  of  books  of  twenty  years  back,  we  see 
volumes  advertised,  the  very  names  of  which  we  now  hacdly 
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remember.  Yet  in  their  day  they  blazed  through  edition  after 
edition,  they  circulated  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
copies.  At  the  end  of  twenty  years  they  are  extinct  as  if  they 
had  never  been.  They  flamed  up  like  tar-barrels,  and  for  the 
moment  nothing  else  was  to  be  seen  for  the  smoke  and  glare 
of  them.  But  they  go  out  in  the  dark  and  are  forgotten, 
while  a  Wordsworth,  long  despised  and  neglected,  takes  his 
place  as  a  new  fixed  star,  and  shines  calmly  and  perennially  in 
the  intellectual  sky. 

Yet,  in  the  name  of  education,  a  paternal  government  is 
called  on  to  interfere,  that  the  nndtitudes  may  not  be  de¬ 
frauded  of  their  share  in  each  prevailing  and  passing  delirium. 
They  must  have  each  new'  book  as  it  comes  out,  or  they  are  robbed 
of  their  spiritual  nutriment.  They  cannot  be  wholly  shielded 
from  the  influence  of  these  epidemic  excitements.  Enough,  and 
too  much,  of  the  light  from  such  meteors  will  stream  in  upon 
them,  reflected  through  the  newspapers.  But  that  a  paternal 
government  should  be  expected  to  exert  itself  in  such  a  cause 
is  a  new  conception  of  its  duties.  The  half-educated  are  the 
last  to  benefit  by  sensational  imaginative  literature,  or  by  a 
share  in  the  discussion  of  still  debated  subjects.  Poetry  ele¬ 
vates  and  purifies,  if  it  is  true  poetry.  But  time  must  try  it 
before  we  can  be  sure  that  it  is  genuine.  New'  truth  becomes 
of  service  to  education  only  when  it  is  ascertained  to  be 
truth,  as  food  is  only  known  to  be  wholesome  by  rej)eated 
experiments.  Free  countries  do  not  tolerate  a  censorship 
of  the  press,  because  no  one  can  be  trusted  to  exercise  it. 
Yet  who  would  not  approve  a  censorship  which  would  really 
divide  the  good  from  the  bad  ?  And  the  close  period  of  copy¬ 
right  answers  the  purpose  of  a  censorship  more  effective  than 
was  ever  enforced  by  civil  or  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  It  allows 
a  time  for  public  opinion  to  weigh  the  merits  of  each  new  con¬ 
tribution  to  its  art  or  to  its  thought.  If  at  the  end  of  the 
period  it  continues  in  demand,  it  is  thus  proved  to  be  really 
valuable ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  it  is  passed  on  to  become 
the  property  of  the  nation.  What  more  ought  to  be  demanded 
in  the  name  of  education  ?  Do  the  peo[)le  Avant  cheap  whole¬ 
some  entertainment  Avhen  Scott  and  Marryat  have  long  passed 
out  of  copyright?  Are  they  injured  because  they  must  w'ait 
a  few  years  for  an  equal  supj)ly  of  the  Avorks  of  George  Eliot 
and  Wilkie  Collins?  Do  they  Avant  history  and  philosophy? 
There  are  fcAv  modem  writers  from  whom  they  Avill  not  learn 
less  than  they  will  learn  from  Gibbon,  and  Hume,  and  Butler. 
The  best  Avritings  of  each  generation  are  gathered  by  natural 
selection  out  of  the  contemporai’y  rubbish.  Can  a  public  be  in 
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a  state  of  spiritual  destitution  which  has  a  more  splendid  litera¬ 
ture  than  any  nation  in  the  world,  with  the  ascertained  best  of 
it  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  it  pleases?  Better  for  the  people, 
better  for  every  one  of  us  whose  stomach  is  not  seasoned  by 
antidotes,  to  read  books  Avhose  worth  has  been  tested,  than  to 
devour  every  new  dainty.  Sir  Drummond  "Wolff  is  distressed 
that  we  get  so  many  of  our  modern  books  from  circulating 
libraries,  and  are  then  content  with  a  single  perusal  of  them. 
He  would  like  to  see  them  on  our  own  shelves,  that  we  might 
study  them  at  leisure.  Which  of  us,  who  has  purchased  for  him¬ 
self  each  year  the  latest  novelties  that  come  out,  does  not  look 
Avith  despair  at  the  space  filled  by  volumes  which  he  Avill  never 
open  a  second  time?  Which  of  us  has  not  reflected  on  the 
treasures  of  true  literature  of  Avhich  he  might  have  been  the 
happy  possessor,  had  he  laid  out  his  money  more  wisely,  and 
bought  only  Avhat  he  kneAv  to  be  worth  buying  ?  Of  all  motives 
for  the  abridgment  of  copyright,  the  injury  done  to  the  public 
by  the  comparative  dearness  of  new  books  least  bears  exami¬ 
nation.  Let  us  hope  that  we  have  heard  the  last  of  an  argu¬ 
ment  Avhich  we  can  scarcely  believe  is  brought  forAvard  in 
seriousness. 


Art.  II. — 1.  History  of  the  Indian  Navy  (1613-1863).  By 
Charles  Ratiibone  Loav,  Lieutenant  (late)  Indian 
Navy.  2  vols.  8vo.  London:  1877. 

2.  General  Report  of  the  Operations  of  the  Marine  Survey  of 
India,  from  the  commencement  in  1874  to  the  end  of  the 
offcial  year  1875-76,  and  for  the  year  1876-77.  Prepared 
for  submission  to  the  Government  of  India,  by  Commander 
A.  Dundas  Taylor  (late  I.N.),  Superintendent  of  Marine 
Surveys.  2  Parts,  fol.  Calcutta:  1876,  1878. 

T^T’iien  the  government  of  India  Avas  reorganised  after  the 
Sepoy  mutiny,  the  several  military  serA'ices  enrolled 
under  the  immediate  flag  of  the  Company  Avere  either  re¬ 
modelled,  absorbed,  or  altogether  done  aAvay  AA’lth.  Of  these 
last,  the  navy  Avas  one.  It  Avas  considered  unadvisable  to 
admit  its  officers  to  the  lists  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  they 
were  therefore  retired  on  pensions  calculated  in  some  Avay 
according  to  their  rank,  their  seniority,  and  the  prospects 
which  these  had  held  out  to  them.  This  enforced  retirement, 
carried  out  with  unnecessary  haste  and  undue  rigour,  naturally 
gave  rise  to  many  heart-burnings  Avhich  might  have  been 
avoided  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  tact  on  the  part  of  the 
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government,  a  little  consideration  for  the  interests  and  sen¬ 
sibilities  of  officers  bound  up  in  their  profession,  Avhose  as¬ 
pirations  or  memories  all  stretched  seaward,  and  who  were 
rightly  jealous  of  the  honour  of  a  service  dating  back  to  the 
earliest  English  settlement  in  India,  and  which,  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  tlian  even  the  famous  39th  Regiment,  was  entitled  to 
the  proud  motto  of  Primus  in  Indis. 

It  is  the  history  of  this  service  that  now  comes  before  us, 
written  by  one  of  these  officers  whom  a  hard  fate  has  com¬ 
pelled  to  exchange  the  sword  or  the  ‘  kennynge  ’  glass  for  the 
pen.  The  author  is  therefore  entitled  to  our  most  favourable 
consideration  in  his  endeavour  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  past,  and  to  record  the  achievements  of  his  predecessors 
and  brother  officers.  He  has  had  many  difficulties  to  struggle 
with,  but  the  labour  has  been  to  him  one  of  love ;  and  not¬ 
withstanding  some  slips,  more  curious  than  important,  it  has 
been  performed  with  an  earnest,  painstaking,  thorough-going 
industry  which  deserves  praise.  We  cannot,  however,  but 
regret  that  a  want  of  literary  skill,  an  ignorance  of  artistic 
proportion,  or  perhaps  even  a  too  great  earnestness  of  purpose 
has  led  to  an  excess  of  detail  which  has  little  or  no  interest  to 
anyone  not  personally  connected  with  the  subject-matter  of 
each  particular  page;  and  has  swelled  the  volumes  to  an 
inordinate  bulk  by  a  lengthy  discussion  of  grievances  and 
wrongs  which  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Navy  consider  they 
have  sustained  at  the  hands  of  an  unsympathetic  government. 
This,  if  wanted  anywhere,  is  out  of  place  here.  As  we  look 
through  ^Ir.  Low’s  volumes  we  are  more  strongly  than  ever 
reminded  of  the  great  truth  that  lies  hid  under  Talleyrand's 
seemingly  cynical  maxim,  Pas  de  zele.  The  defect  is  a  serious 
one.  It  does  not  indeed  impair  the  sterling  value  of  the  work ; 
but  the  necessary  result  of  it  is,  that  to  many,  even  of  those 
for  whom  it  has  been  more  especially  written,  the  book  will 
prove  tedious.  It  may  be  studied  :  it  may  be  glanced  through : 
wc  fear  it  will  not  often  be  simply  but  honestly  read. 

Whatever  its  later  development,  our  Indian  Empire  was,  in 
its  origin,  essentially  naval.  It  was  by  sea  that  our  forefathers 
went  to  India ;  it  was  by  sea  that  they  first  won  the  right  to 
stay  there.  They  won  that  right  by  cannon  and  by  cutlass ; 
not  from  the  native  princes,  to  whom — at  the  beginning,  at 
least — the  white  traders  were  not  altogether  unw^elcome,  but 
from  their  European  rivals;  men  of  other  nationalities,  who 
had  gone  before  or  went  with  them ;  men  keen,  eager,  bold, 
and  unscrupulous  ;  men  ready  to  fight  for  their  interests,  or  to 
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defend  them  in  any  way  that  came  to  hand.  Downfallen  as 
Portugal  and  Spain  now  are,  it  is  almost  difficult  to  realise  the 
position  which  they  took  and  held,  for  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
as  seamen,  as  soldiers,  and  as  merchants.  VYe  are  apt  to  forget 
that,  up  to  the  very  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  English  com¬ 
merce  was  both  absolutely  and  relatively  small ;  that  England 
had  no  part  in  the  great  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
was  forestalled,  not  only  in  the  quest  for  the  precious  metals 
in  the  treasure-houses  of  Mexico  or  Peru,  but  also  in  the  still 
more  gainful  traffic  which  was  carried  on  beyond  the  Cape  ot 
Storms — 

‘  where  the  gorgeous  East,  with  richest  hand, 

Showers  on  lier  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold.’ 

Vasco  de  Gama  made  his  first  voyage  in  1497.  It  w'as  not 
till  1591  that  English  ships  passed  the  Cape,  outward-bound; 
and  then  to  a  fate  that  might  well  have  been  disheartening. 
One  of  the  ships,  indeed,  had  to  be  sent  back  from  Saldanha 
Bay,  Avith  the  sick.  The  ‘  Admiral,’  as  in  those  days  the 
senior  officer’s  ship  was  called,  separated  from  her  consort 
in  ‘  an  extreame  tempest  ’  off  Cape  Corrientes,  and  Avas  never 
heard  of  again.  There  is  no  doubt  that  she  foundered  at 
once.  ‘  In  the  evening,’  says  tlie  relation  of  an  eye-Avitness 
preserved  by  Hakluyt,  ‘  Ave  saAv  a  great  sea  breake  over  our 
‘  Admirall  the  “  Penelope,”  and  their  light  strooke  out :  and 
‘  after  that  AA’e  never  saAv  them  any  more.’  This  AA-as  the 
end  of  brave  old  George  Raymond,  captain  of  the  ‘Dread- 
‘  nought,’  Avhen  she  fought  against  the  Spanish  Armada  in 
1588.  One  ship  only  remained  and  Avent  on :  the  ‘  EdAvard 
‘  Bonaventure,’  commanded  by  James  Lancaster,  AA’hose  memory 
lives,  not  only  in  the  early  history  of  the  East  Indian  seas, 
but  in  that  of  others  far  distant,  embodied  in  the  name  of 
Lancaster  Sound.  It  is  then  to  the  expedition  of  Lancaster 
and  the  ‘  EdAvard  Bonaventure,’  that  our  East  Indian  trade 
must  be  dated  back.  With  a  crcAv  sorely  reduced  by  a  mur¬ 
derous  affray  with  the  natives  of  the  Comoro  Islands,  he 
Avaged  a  successful  and  lucrative  Avar  against  Portuguese  com¬ 
merce,  capturing  and  ransacking  several  of  their  ships.  He 
did  not,  indeed,  reach  the  mainland  of  Hindostan,  but  he 
visited  Ceylon,  the  Nicobar  Islands,  and  got  as  far  as  Penang. 
Here  he  had  to  stop.  Of  his  creAv,  thirty-three  men  and  a 
boy  Avere  all  that  Avere  left  alive ;  of  these  not  more  than  tAvo- 
thirds  were  fit  for  service,  and  they  were  mutinous :  his  pro¬ 
visions  too  Avere  run  short,  so  that  he  resolved  to  make  the 
best  of  his  Avay  homeward.  On  the  voyage  he  touched  at  St. 
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Helena,  and  tlie  difficulty  of  early  navigation  is  illustrated  by 
the  notice,  that  on  leaving  that  island  ‘  they  Avere  hurried 
‘  away  by  the  trade  winds  ’  to  Trinidad,  from  whence  they  got 
to  Mona  near  Porto  Rico.  There  Lancaster  was  left,  and 
with  him  the  greater  part  of  the  crew  who  had  gone  on  shore 
■with  him.  The  few  remaining  on  board,  five  men  and  the  boy, 
were  said  to  have  cut  the  cable ;  hoping  probably  to  get  the 
whole  benefit  of  the  adventure.  They  did  manage  to  bring 
the  ship,  with  an  extraordinarily  rich  cargo,  to  England ;  but 
Lancaster  and  his  companions  soon  followed,  having  obtained 
a  passage  in  a  French  ship.  Ilis  voyage  had  lasted,  in  all,  a 
little  more  than  three  years  :  it  could  scarcely  be  called  for¬ 
tunate  :  it  was  not  considered,  at  that  time,  specially  unfor¬ 
tunate  :  it  gave  Lancaster  a  great  reputation  ;  it  pointed  out 
the  Avay  to  the  Indies ;  and  it  was  the  seed  of  that  extensive 
and  flourishing  trade  "which  immediately  sprang  up. 

With  this  example  before  them,  our  countrymen  were  not 
slow  to  imitate  it.  In  1599  w’as  formed  the  Company  of  Mer¬ 
chants  trading  unto  the  East  Indies,  which,  as  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company,  with  various  changes  and  revolutions  in 
its  government  and  organisation,  continued  down  to  our  own 
time.  Its  charter  was  dated  December,  1600.  Lancaster 
was  appointed  General,  or  Admiral  of  the  Company’s  fleet; 
and  the  first  Governor  was  Alderman  (afterwards  Sir)  Thomas 
Smith,  whose  name,  thus  associated  Avith  Lancaster’s  in  East 
Indian  history,  is  also  associated  with  it  in  Arctic  geography, 
vhere  it  stands,  as  Smith  Sound,  on  the  Threshold  of  the 
UnknoAvn  Region.  In  this  second  voyage,  Lancaster  folloAved 
nearly  the  same  route  as  before.  He  did  not  even  sight  the 
mainland  of  India,  but  made  straight  for  the  Nicobar  Islands, 
from  Avhence  he  passed  on  to  Acheen,  Avhich,  for  some  months, 
he  made  his  head-quarters:  and  Avhilst  his  smaller  ships 
carried  on  an  honest  trade  Avith  the  natives  in  the  Straits  and 
beyond,  gathering  rich  cargoes  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  pepper, 
and  such  like  commodities  then  rare  and  costly,  Lancaster,  in 
the  ‘  Red  Dragon,’  a  shl[)  of  600  tons  and  200  men,  with  some 
of  the  larger  of  her  consorts,  adopted  the  more  speedy  method 
of  plundering  the  Portuguese  galleons. 

When  he  returned  home  after  an  absence  of  three  years, 
the  gains  of  the  expedition,  what  Avith  commerce  and  barter, 
Avhat  Avith  privateering,  amounted  to  95  per  cent,  on  the  money 
adventured.  It  is  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  the  enormous 
sums  realised  in  this  early  trade,  that,  in  a  subsequent  voyage, 
a  parcel  of  cloves  bought  from  a  Java  junk  for  2,948i.  was 
sold  in  England  for  36,287/. ;  and  it  appears  from  the  detailed 
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notice  of  several  other  expeditions,  that  the  net  profits  were 
seldom  below  100  per  cent.,  and  were  often  more  than  200. 

A  great  part  of  these  gains  was  due  to  bold  and  successful 
privateering;  the  Portuguese  collected  the  staples  of  commerce; 
the  English  garnered  them ;  for  their  ships  which  sailed  to  the 
East  Indies,  were,  from  the  beginning,  quite  as  much  ships  of 
war  as  of  trade.  This  was,  of  course,  in  the  outset,  legitimate 
enough ;  for  Portugal,  being  at  the  time  a  province  of  Spain, 
was  rightly  subject  to  the  attacks  of  Spain’s  enemies  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  But  the  Portuguese  felt  not  only  Injured, 
but  insulted ;  they  had  persuaded  themselves  that,  by  virtue  of 
the  Papal  Bull,  ships  of  other  countries  coming  into  eastern 
seas,  were  acting  in  defiance  alike  of  the  law  of  God  and  man. 
They  held,  therefore,  that  the  English  were  heretics,  blas¬ 
phemers,  and  pirates;  that  no  measure  was  to  be  observed 
towards  them.  They  were  vermin  to  be  destroyed,  rather 
than  enemies  to  be  warred  against.  Such  a  feeling  was  natu¬ 
rally  reciprocated ;  and  the  struggle  became  exceedingly  bitter 
and  murderous. 

The  war  in  Europe  had  come  to  an  end  in  1603;  but  the 
conflicting  interests  in  the  East  still  carried  it  on  with  even 
greater  ferocity.  The  Company’s  ships  were  by  no  means 
peaceful  traders,  and  they  sailed,  most  commonly,  in  fleets 
sufficiently  large  to  resist  any  force  the  Portuguese  could 
bring  against  them.  These,  on  their  part,  fitted  out  expe¬ 
ditions  from  their  local  factories,  expressly  to  maintain  the 
exclusive  supremacy  which  they  claimed :  their  ships  were 
no  longer  mere  merchantmen,  cumbered  with  cargo,  or  with 
families  of  women  and  children,  such  as  had  fallen  easy  j)rey 
to  Lancaster ;  they  were  equipped  as  ships  of  war ;  they  went 
to  look  for  the  English  intruders,  and  when  they  found  them 
they  attacked  them,  if,  indeed,  the  English  waited  to  be  at¬ 
tacked.  In  this  way  took  place  some  of  the  most  stoutly 
contested  actions  on  record ;  actions,  the  stories  of  Avhich  as 
related  by  the  old  chroniclers  in  quaint,  rugged,  and  often 
grotesque  prose,  are  as  wildly  and  terribly  poetical  as  anything 
in  the  wide  range  of  English  literature.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  doubt  the  essential  truth  of  these  narratives.  When 
they  can  be  compared  with  Portuguese  records,  they  stand  the 
test.  The  writers  were  Englishmen ;  national  and  personal 
enemies  of  the  Portuguese:  that  their  tales  have,  therefore, 
an  English  colouring  is  far  from  a  blemish;  it  is  the  very 
intensity  of  their  feeling  which  constitutes  one  of  their  great¬ 
est  charms,  and  it  cannot  mislead  any  critical  reader — if  indeed 
it  is  possible  for  a  reader  of  these  prose  ballads  to  be  his- 
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torically  critical.  But  apart  from  mere  matters  of  detail, 
of  which,  so  far  as  the  Portuguese  were  concerned,  our  au¬ 
thorities  must  have  been  frequently  ignorant  or  misinformed, 
the  result,  in  gross  total,  is  part  of  the  world’s  history.  The 
Portuguese  were  in  India;  the  English  are.  The  change 
was  Avrought,  not  in  any  imperial  cataclysm,  but  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  mining  of  a  persistent  and  untiring  foe ;  by  the  never- 
ending  recurrence  of  engagements  between  forces,  for  the  most 
part,  numerically  insignificant,  but  representing  the  energy  and 
the  strength  of  their  several  nations. 

Of  these  early  battles,  the  most  important  not  only  in  its 
results,  but  as  giving  a  definite  tone  to  all  that  followed,  was 
one  fought  in  the  roadstead  of  Surat,  on  October  29th,  30th, 
and  31st,  1612.  The  Portuguese  squadron  had  been  fitted 
out  with  the  distinct  object  of  destroying  the  English,  who,  in 
two  ships,  had  arrived  from  England  only  six  weeks  before. 
These  ships  Avere  the  ‘  Red  Dragon,’  the  same  in  which 
Lancaster  had  made  his  second  voyage,  but  noAV  commanded 
by  Captain  Best,  and  the  ‘  Hosiander,’  a  small  ship  described 
as  not  much  bigger  than  a  pinnace,  but  probably  of  about 
100  tons  burden.  The  Portuguese,  on  the  other  hand,  mus¬ 
tered  four  galleons,  each  as  large  as  the  ‘  Dragon,’  and  some 
twenty  so-called  frigates,  large  roAvboats  Avith  no  guns,  but 
carrying  great  number's  of  men,  useful  friends  and  dangerous 
enemies  in  shoal  Avater  or  a  calm.  AYithout  doubt,  the  Portu¬ 
guese  had  a  very  positive  superiority,  not  only  in  their  numbers 
and  in  their  special  equipment  as  ships  of  Avar,  but  also  in  the 
presumably  Aveak  state  of  the  English  creAvs  after  such  a  long 
voyage.  Nevertheless,  they  Avere  unable  to  gain  any  advantage 
over  their  stubborn  foe.  The  bulk  of  their  mariners  Avere  pro¬ 
bably  natives ;  their  seamanship  Avas  certainly  inferior  to  that 
of  the  English,  and  their  shortcoming  in  this  respect  neutralised 
the  power  of  their  numbers. 

The  stoutness  of  a  ship’s  timbers,  the  small  calibre  of  the  guns, 
the  badness  of  the  poAvder,  the  excessive  windage  of  the  shot, 
and  the  impossibility  of  taking  aim  by  the  line  of  metal,  all 
combined  to  render  it,  at  that  time,  diliicult  to  attain  a  decisive 
result  against  a  stubborn  defence.  But  the  English  had  long 
since  learned  to  defend  themselves  by  attacking.  As  soon  as 
the  Portuguese  appeared  off  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Captain 
Best,  in  the  ‘  Dragon,’  Aveighed  anchor  and  met  them.  He 
‘  never  shot  one  shot  till  he  came  betAveen  their  admiral  and 
‘  vice-admiral,  and  then  gave  each  a  broadside  and  a  volley  of 
‘  small  shot  Avhich  made  them  come  no  more  near  for  that  day.’ 
The  ‘  Hosiander  ’  was  unable  to  get  out,  and  took  no  part  in 
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that  first  engagement ;  ‘  but  the  “  Dragon  ”  had  supplied  her 
‘  want  very  well,  and  it  drawing  near  night,  they  came  on  all 
‘  sides  to  anchor  within  sight  of  each  other.  The  next  morn- 
‘  ing  they  Aveighed  anchors  again,  and  began  their  fight,  in 
‘  which  the  “  Ilosiander  ”  bravely  redeemed  the  time  she  lost 
‘  the  day  before.  The  fiery  “  Dragon  ”  (bestirring  herself),  in 
‘  about  three  hours’  hot  fight,  drove  three  of  the  galleons  on 
‘  the  sands ;  and  then  the  “  Hosiander,”  drawing  little  water, 

*  danced  the  hay  about  them,  and  so  payed  them,  that  they 
‘  durst  not  shoAv  a  man  on  their  decks,  killing  and  spoiling 
‘  their  men,  and  battering  their  ships  exceedingly.’  *  xks  the 
Hood  made,  the  frigates  towed  them  off,  and  the  fight  again  con¬ 
tinued  till  dark.  The  events  of  the  third  day  were  singularly 
like  those  of  the  second ;  the  galleons  again  grounded  on  the 
bank,  and  again  got  off.  The  fight  ended  with  an  unsuccessful 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese,  to  burn  the  ‘  Dragon,’ 
by  means  of  a  frigate  converted  into  a  fire-ship,  Avhich,  as  she 
came  down  before  the  Avind,  Best  Avas  able  to  sink.  The  loss 
on  the  part  of  the  English  Avas  curiously  small ;  three  killed 
and  one  AA'oanded:  this  one  had  his  arm  shot  off:  slighter 
Avounils  Averc  i)robably  not  counted.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
loss  of  the  Portuguese  Avas  supposed  to  be  very  heavy ;  it  is 
very  differently  stated,  but  it  is  said  that  they  themselves 
returned  it  at  160  killed.  No  doubt,  it  fell  heaviest  amongst 
the  frigates,  in  Avhich  the  men  Avere  much  more  exposed  than 
in  the  galleons,  and  the  natives,  of  course,  Avould  largely  share 
it ;  but,  in  any  case,  the  aggressiveness  Avas  beaten  out  of 
them ;  and  Avhen,  after  four  days  spent  in  refitting.  Best  put 
to  sea,  determined  to  fight  it  out  under  Avay,  the  Portuguese 
did  not  choose  to  folloAV  him ;  nor,  though  he  continued  in  the 
Gulf  of  Cambay,  did  they  make  any  further  serious  attempt 
to  interfere  Avith  him,  and  toAvards  the  end  of  November  they 
AvithdrcAv  altogether,  leaving  it  open  for  him  to  renew  his  inter¬ 
course  Avith  Surat. 

The  reputation  of  the  English  Avas  enormously  raised  by  the 
fact  of  their  having  maintained  themselves  against  the  superior 
force  fitted  out  to  destroy  them.  The  action,  fought  Avitbin 
sight  of  the  shore,  had  been  Avitnessed  by  thousands.  The 
English  in  India  at  once  took  a  high  position,  as  Mr.  Low 
says,  ‘  recognised  by  the  great  Mogul,  and  not  as  mere  inter- 
‘  lopers,  picking  up  the  crumbs  of  commerce  under  sufferance 
‘  of  their  European  rivals,  the  Portuguese.’  The  Company 

*  Journal  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Withington,  factor  in  the  voyage ;  in 
Purchas,  \’ol.  i.  p.  482,  and  Lediard,  p.  433. 
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obtained  permission  to  establish  factories  not  only  at  Sui-at, 
but  at  Ahmeclabad,  Cambay,  and  Gogo ;  and  to  secure  these 
and  the  ships  trading  to  them  against  the  Portuguese  and 
the  native  pirates,  they  formed  a  small  service  which  after¬ 
wards  developed  into  the  Bombay  Marine,  and,  later  on,  into 
the  Indian  Xavy.  At  first,  this  Avas  knoAvn  as  the  ‘grab 
‘service.’  Its  force  consisted  of  a  few  grabs  or  galivats, 
country  vessels  often,  though  inaccurately,  spoken  of  as  gal¬ 
leys  and  half-galleys ;  they  mounted  five  or  six  guns  or  even 
feAver,  Avere  officered  by  volunteers  from  the  Company’s  ships, 
and  their  crew’s,  partly  English,  principally  Indian,  Avere  picked 
up  as  opportunity  oftered. 

To  restrain, — if  possible,  to  annihilate  the  neAv  poAver  rising 
Avithin  Avhat  they  claimed  as  their  OAvn  jurisdiction,  Avas  a  first 
object  Avith  the  Portuguese ;  but  in  aiming  at  it  they  insulted 
and  quarrelled  Avith  the  Mogul,  the  Emperor  of  llindostan, 
by  whose  authority  the  English  Avere  noAv  supported.  When 
in  the  latter  end  of  1614  an  English  squadron,  commanded  by 
Captain  DoAvnton,  arrived  at  Surat,  they  determined  to  crush 
it.  The  Viceroy  of  Goa,  as  admiral,  assembled  the  Avhole  of 
the  Portuguese  force  in  Indian  Avaters,  amounting,  it  is  said 
by  Portuguese  Avriters  and  Avitnesses,  to  six  large  galleons, 
three  smaller  ships,  tAvo  galleys,  or  probably  grabs,  and  sixty 
frigates,  mounting  in  all  134  guns,  some  of  Avhich  arc  described 
as  42-pounders,  and  manned  by  2,600  Europeans  and  6,000 
native  mariners — an  armada  Avorthy  of  the  national  Interests 
it  Avas  called  on  to  support.  Against  this,  the  English  could 
oppose  only  DoAvuton’s  four  semi-merchant  ships,  two  of  Avhich 
might  rank  Avith  the  Portuguese  galleons,  and  the  three  or 
four  galivats  of  the  neAvly-formed  *  grab  service :’  all  told,  they 
are  said  to  have  mounted  an  aggregate  of  eighty  guns,  mostly 
of  small  size ;  the  ships’  companies  numbered  600,  and  of  these 
many  Avere  sick.  The  XaAvab  of  Surat,  terrified  by  the  appa¬ 
rently  overAvhelming  superiority  of  the  Portuguese,  sent  off  an 
embassy  to  the  Viceroy,  humbly  ])etitioning  for  peace.  This 
the  Viceroy  haughtily  refused,  and  the  battle  began. 

The  roadstead  of  Surat,  now  knoAvn  as  the  Suthexdand  Chan¬ 
nel,  but  formerly  as  the  SAA-ally,  is  a  strait  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  Avide  and  seven  miles  long,  betAveen  the  land  on  one  side 
and  a  sand-bank,  partly  dry  at  Ioav  Avater,  on  the  other.  It 
may  be  described  as  having  a  certain  rough  resemblance  to  the 
DoAvns,  sheltered  by  the  GoodAvin  Sands.  In  this  channel  the 
English  ships  were  at  anchor ;  and  the  Portuguese  attack  Avas 
necessarily  confined,  by  the  shoal  Avater  on  the  bank  and  by 
the  Avind  Avhich  set  from  seaAvard,  to  their  smaller  ships  and 
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frigates  ;  these  crossed  the  bank  and  confusedly  swarmed  about 
the  ‘  Hope,’  the  least  of  the  English.  Downton,  with  the  others, 
at  once  made  sail  for  her  rescue ;  but — in  his  own  language, 
which  is  too  graphic  to  paraphrase — ‘  the  enemies’  ships  were 
‘  aboard  her  and  entered  their  men  before  we  came  sufficiently 
‘  near  them  ;  their  men  being  entered  with  great  show  of  reso- 
‘lution,  but  had  no  quiet  abode  there,  neither  could  rest  in 
‘  their  own  ships,  nor  make  them  loose  from  the  “  Hope,” 

‘  for  our  great  and  small  shot :  so  that  when  the  principal  were 
‘  killed,  the  rest  in  great  number,  for  quietness  sake,  leaped 
*  into  the  sea,  where  their  frigates  took  many  of  them  up.’ 
Before  leaping,  however,  they  set  fire  to  their  ships,  and  these, 
grappled  to  the  ‘  Hope,’  as  they  flamed  up,  put  her  in  great 
danger ;  she  managed  to  cast  them  off,  when  they  drifted  on  to 
the  sands  and  burnt  harmlessly  to  the  w’ater’s  edge. 

It  was  now  the  Viceroy’s  turn  to  seek  for  peace.  The 
Nawab  refused  it,  unless  the  English  were  included.  To  this 
the  Viceroy  would  not  consent;  and  having  received,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  a  reinforcement  of  country  vessels,  he  con¬ 
verted  several  of  them  into  fire-ships,  and  sent  them  in,  night 
after  night,  in  tow  of  the  frigates.  For  these  attempts  Down- 
ton  was  prepared.  Night  after  night  he  opened  such  a  heavy 
fire  on  the  frigates  that  they  were  compelled  to  cast  off  the  fire¬ 
ships  and  trust  to  the  wind  to  drift  them  down  on  the  English, 
who  Avere  ahvays  happily  able  to  fend  them  off.  After  carrying 
on  the  Avar  in  this  Avay  for  about  three  Aveeks,  on  February  13 
the  Portuguese,  beaten  or  frustrated  in  all  their  attacks,  retired- 
to  Goa.  The  galleons,  in  Avhich  lay  their  main  strength,  had 
never  been  really  engaged ;  they  had  not  attempted,  as  they 
might  have  done,  to  pass  round  the  north  end  of  the  bar,  Avhen 
a  fair  Avind  Avould  have  taken  them  doAvn  the  channel ;  they 
had  contented  themselves  Avith  firing  from  a  distance  across  the 
bar,  so  that,  as  before,  their  loss,  Avhich  Avas  estimated  at  350 
killed,  had  fallen  entirely  on  the  small  vessels  and  the  frigates. 
DoAvnton  went  shortly  after  to  Batavia,  Avhere  he  died  on 
August  6  ;  but  his  name  Avill  ever  live,  associated  Avith  his 
gallant  fight  in  the  SAvally,  and,  scarcely  less  than  Best’s,  Avith 
the  birth  of  the  Company’s  j)OAver  in  India. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  folloAv  in  detail  the  several  steps  by 
which  the  Portuguese  Avere  ousted  from  the  position  Avhich  they 
had  previously  won ;  but  there  is  one  action  AA’hich  we  AA’ould 
not  Avillingly  ])ass  unnoticed — an  action  more  glorious  to  them 
in  their  disaster  than  many  of  their  successes.  It  was  on 
August  6,  1616,  that  a  carrack  of  enormous  size — that  is,  of 
1,500  tons  burden — commanded  by  Don  Manuel  de  Meneses, 
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outward  bound  to  Goa,  was  met  near  the  Comoro  Islands  by- 
four  English  ships  on  their  way  to  Surat.  These  also  were 
large  ships ;  but  no  English  ship  at  that  time  was  of  anything 
like  the  tonnage  of  the  carrack ;  two  of  them,  the  ‘  Charles  ’ 
and  the  ‘  James,’  were  of  about  1,000  tons,  the  others  of  less ; 
but,  says  the  chronicler,  Mr.  Edward  Terry,  student  of  Christ 
Church  and  chaplain  of  the  ‘  Charles,’  ‘  our  Charles  looked  but 
‘  like  a  pinnace  when  she  was  beside  her.’  This  might,  how¬ 
ever,  very  well  be  the  case,  even  without  any  great  difterence 
in  tonnage,  owing  to  the  lofty  fore  and  stern  castles  which  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  then  built  on  their  great  ships.  Con¬ 
fident  in  her  vast  size  and  the  numbers  of  her  crew,  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  answered  the  hail  of  one  of  the  smaller  English  ships 
with  insulting  language,  followed  by  a  broadside.  Later  on, 
when  the  English  commander.  Captain  Joseph,  in  the  ‘  Charles,’ 
ranged  alongside  and  hailed,  ordering  the  Portuguese  admiral  to 
come  on  board  and  explain  his  conduct,  the  reply  was  that 
Don  iVIanuel  had  promised  his  master,  the  King  of  Spain,  not 
to  quit  the  ship,  out  of  which  he  might  be  forced,  but  never 
commanded.  And  so  the  fight  began.  ‘  Our  captain,’  says 
Mr.  Terry,  ‘  cheering  his  company,  ascended  the  halfe  decke, 
‘  where  hee  had  not  beene  the  eight  part  of  an  houre,  but  a 
‘  great  shot  from  the  carrackes  quarter  depriued  him  of  life  in 
‘  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  :  it  hit  him  on  the  brest,  beating  out 
‘  of  his  bodie  his  heart  and  other  of  his  vitals,  which  lay  round 
‘  about  him  scattered  in  his  diffused  bloud.’  Half  an  hour  later 
tlie  darkness  ended  the  combat  for  that  day ;  but  the  carrack 
put  forth  a  light  in  her  poop  for  us  to  follow  her,’  and  about 
midnight  she  anchored ;  so  also  did  the  English  ships.  Tlie 
next  morning  ‘  early  before  it  began  to  dawn  we  prepared 
‘  for  a  new  assault,  first  committing  ourselves  in  prayer  to 
‘  Almighty  God ;  towards  the  close  of  which  exei’cise  I  spake 
‘  some  words  of  exhortation  and  encouragement  to  all  the  people 
‘  of  the  ship  there  together  assembled,  but  was  presently  out- 
‘  rhetoricked  by  our  new  commander,  who  spake  to  the  com- 
‘  pany  thus — “  My  masters,  I  have  never  a  speech  to  make 
‘  unto  you,  but  to  speak  to  the  cooper  to  give  every  one  of  you 
‘  a  good  cup  of  sack,  and  so  God  bless  you.”  ’  But  as  the 
enemy  remained  at  anchor,  close  in  shore,  it  was  resolved  to 
wait  till  she  weighed,  so  as  to  attack  her  at  sea ;  and  ‘  in  the 
‘  afternoon  we  chested  our  late  slain  commander,  and,  without 
‘  any  ceremony  of  shot  usual  upon  such  occasions  (because  our 
‘  enemy  should  take  no  notice),  cast  him  overboard  against  the 
‘  island  of  IMohilla.’  It  was  night  before  the  carrack  weighed, 
again  putting  forth  a  light,  ‘  unwilling,  as  it  should  seem,  to 
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‘  escape.’  All  the  next  day  the  action  continued,  the  English 
ships  ‘  alternis  vicibiis,  one  after  the  other,  shooting  at  our  ad- 
‘  versary,  as  at  a  butt,  and  by  three  of  the  clock  in  the  after- 
‘  noon  had  shot  down  her  mainmast  by  the  board,  her  mizen 
‘  mast,  her  fore  topmast,  and,  moreover,  had  made  such 
‘  breaches  in  her  thick  sides,  that  her  case  seemed  so  desperate 
‘  as  that  she  must  either  yield  or  perish.’  Deliberately  and 
steadfastly  she  chose  the  latter  fortune.  She  drove  on  shore 
on  the  island  of  Angaziya,  where  her  crew  set  fire  to  her. 
Numbers  of  her  men  died;  the  rest  were  picked  up  by  some 
Mohammedan  vessels,  and,  after  many  hardships  and  sufferings, 
arrived  at  Goa.  From  all  which  it  appears  that  the  English 
had  not,  as  we  are  prone  to  believe,  any  sjiecial  monopoly  of 
courage  or  endurance :  the  defence  of  the  Portuguese  carrack 
against  very  great  odds  is  an  instance  of  bravery  and  devotion 
Avhich  we  might  be  proud  to  find  recorded  in  our  own  annals, 
and  which,  as  it  stands,  may  well  be  compared  with  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  those  early  dvscohridores  who  won  for  Portugal,  to  all 
time,  a  place  of  honour  in  the  list  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

But  under  the  governance  of  men  like  Best,  or  Downton, 
or  Joseph,  the  Company’s  ships,  representing  the  armed  might 
of  the  Company,  quickly  became  a  ix)wer  in  India,  and  the 
native  governments  were  not  slow  in  setting  them  up  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  authority  which  the  Portuguese  had  as¬ 
sumed.  The  first  expedition  which  they  undertook  really 
against  the  territorial  influence  of  the  Portuguese  was  that 
against  Ormuz  in  1622.  Ormuz,  a  small  island  on  the  north¬ 
ern  or  Persian  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  without  water,  with¬ 
out  vegetation,  without  anything  at  all  except  salt,  which,  in 
a  glittering  efflorescence,  covered  the  soil,  had  been,  some  300 
years  before,  settled  by  the  Arabs,  and  established  by  the  Arab 
merchants  as  the  emporium  of  Eastern  produce.  Under  these 
it  had  attained  an  almost  unexampled  prosperity,  which  was 
acknowledged  in  a  proverb  handed  down  in  a  Latin  form  as 

‘  Si  terrarum  orbis,  quaqua  patet,  annulus  esset, 
lUius  Ormusium  gemma  decusque  foret.’ 

Elegance,  luxury,  and  riches,  such  as  one  is  accustomed  to 
think  of  as  existing  only  in  ‘Arabian  Nights,’  were  here  realities 
of  every  day.  According  to  Kaynal,  ‘  persons  from  all  parts 
‘  of  the  globe  exehanged  their  commodities  and  transacted 
‘  their  business  with  an  air  of  politeness  and  attention  which 
‘  are  seldom  seen  in  other  places  of  trade.  The  streets  were 
‘  covered  with  mats,  and  in  some  places  with  carpets ;  and  the 
‘  linen  awnings  which  were  suspended  from  the  houses  prevented 
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‘any  inconvenience  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Indian  cabinets, 

‘  gilded  vases,  china  filled  with  flowering  shrubs  or  aromatic 
‘  plants,  adorned  their  apartments.  Camels  laden  with  water 
‘  were  stationed  in  the  public  squares.  Persian  wines,  per- 
‘  fumes,  and  all  the  delicacies  of  the  table  were  furnished  in 
‘  the  greatest  abundance,  and  they  had  the  music  of  the  East 
‘  in  its  highest  perfection.  In  short,  universal  opulence,  an 
‘  extensive  commerce,  politeness  in  the  men,  and  gallantry  in 
*  the  women,  united  all  their  attractions  to  make  this  city  the 
‘  seat  of  pleasure.’  It  had  become  the  capital  of  a  large 
kingdom,  whose  territory  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  Gulf, 
and  Avhose  influence  reached  far  beyond  its  territox-ial  boun¬ 
daries.  But  early  in  the  jxreceding  century  the  Portuguese, 
under  D’Albuquerque,  had  forcibly  seized  on  the  island,  had 
built  forts,  established  their  factory,  and  had  reduced  the  king 
of  Ormuz  to  a  dependent  condition.  Its  glory  had  waned, 
though  it  was  still  the  richest  town  in  the  East,  and  in  repu¬ 
tation  richer  even  than  in  fact. 

The  King  of  Pei’sia  had  long  looked  on  its  wealth  with  a 
covetous  eye,  and  on  its  foreign  owners  with  suspicious 
jealousy.  The  time  seemed  fitting.  The  enmity  between  the 
English  and  the  Portuguese  promised  him  assistance.  The 
English  ships  would  take  the  part  in  which  his  armies  had 
altogether  failed.  Without  a  strong  naval  force  it  was  imiios- 
sible  for  him  to  wage  war  against  an  island,  even  though 
almost  within  cannon  shot  of  the  mainland.  The  Company’s 
officers  at  Surat  at  once  closed  with  the  proposals  of  the  King 
of  Persia.  Xominal  cause  for  hostilities  was  easily  found. 
The  Portuguese  had  all  along  asserted  their  right  to  prevent 
foreign  ships  navigating  the  Indian  seas  Avithout  a  passport, 
and  cases  Avere  not  Avanting  in  Avhich  they  had  enforced  this 
assertion.  The  opportunity  of  breaking  the  Portuguese  poAver 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  of  establishing  their  own  on  its  ruins 
Avas  not  to  be  neglected ;  and  accordingly  Captains  Blythe  and 
Weddell,  Avith  four  great  ships  and  the  four  pinnaces  Avhich 
constituted  the  ncAvly-formed  ‘  IMarine  ’  or  ‘  grab  service,’ 
Avere  sent  to  the  Gulf,  Avith  general  orders  of  reprisals  against 
the  Portuguese,  avIio,  on  their  part,  had  collected  a  strong 
fleet,  ready  to  defend  their  OAvn  interests  or  to  attack  those 
of  the  English. 

The  operations  commenced  on  tlie  20th  January,  1622,  Avith 
the  siege  of  a  fort  on  the  island  of  Klshm,  commanded  by 
D’Andrade,  the  Portuguese  admiral,  in  jxerson.  The  Per¬ 
sians  had  been  beaten  oft'  Avith  loss ;  it  surrendered  to  the 
English  Avithin  ten  days ;  D’Andrade  and  the  garrison  of 
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1 ,000  men  became  prisoners  ;  the  stores  were  the  prize  of  the 
captors ;  and  the  whole  island,  important  as  supplying 
Ormuz  not  only  with  pi'ovisions,  but  with  Avater,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  invadei's.  After  this  Ormuz  was  attacked  in 
form.  A  landing  was  effected  on  February  9.  In  a  few 
days  the  Persians  numbered,  it  was  said,  from  40,000  to 
50,000  men,  forming  an  indifferently-armed  mob  rather  than 
an  army.  The  brunt  of  the  work  and  of  the  fighting  fell  on 
the  English,  who  by  sea  blockaded  the  enemy’s  ships,  and  on 
shore  acted  as  engineers  and  artillerymen.  Cut  off  from  their 
supplies,  without  water  or  provisions,  their  walls  mined  and 
blown  up,  and  with  heavy  batteries  playing  on  them  and 
crushing  them,  the  Portuguese,  after  holding  out  bravely  for 
ten  weeks,  surrendered  expres-ly  to  the  English  on  April  23, 
and  to  the  number  of  2,500  were  sent  to  Goa.  The  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  allies  was  to  share  the  spoil  equally ;  but 
the  Persians  at  once  broke  it,  and  looted  the  place  to  their 
own  advantage.  The  English  also  doubtless  did  their  best, 
but  they  were  few  in  comparison ;  many  of  them  were  on  ship¬ 
board,  and  in  any  case,  in  mei’e  thieving,  they  Avere  no  match 
for  the  nimble-fingered  Persians.  What  booty  they  had — 
pearls  and  specie  and  rich  merchandise — was  put  on  board  the 
‘  Whale,’  one  of  the  four  ships,  Avhich  on  the  passage  down  was 
utterly  lost  on  the  bar  outside  Surat.  In  direct  gain  the 
Company  was  little,  if  any,  the  richer  for  the  capture  of 
Ormuz.  This,  however,  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  authorities 
in  England.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  claimed  for  himself, 
as  Lord  High  Admiral,  a  tenth  of  the  spoil.  He  established, 
by  the  evidence  of  Blythe,  Weddell,  and  the  others,  that  the 
prize  money,  Avhat  from  Portuguese  ships  captured,  Avhat  from 
Ormuz,  amounted  to  100,000/.  Of  this,  even  if  correct,  a  great 
part  had  been  lost  in  the  ‘  Whale,’  and  the  Avhole  cost  of  the 
expedition  had  fallen  on  the  Company ;  but  none  the  less  on 
this  sum  of  100,000/.  the  Duke  claimed  his  tenth.  The  Com¬ 
pany  maintained  that  they  had  not  acted  under  any  letters  of 
marque  from  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  but  under  their  own 
proper  charter,  and  that  the  Duke  had,  therefore,  no  just 
claim  to  the  tenth.  If,  the  Duke  replied,  they  had  no  letters 
of  marque,  they  were  pirates,  and  the  whole  was  forfeitetl  to 
the  crown.  It  was  in  those  days  difficult  to  argue  against  the 
absolute  power  of  Buckingham  and  the  besotted  idolatry  of 
the  King.  The  ships  of  the  season  were  stopped  at  Tilbury ; 
the  Company  was  put  in  arrest ;  their  petitions  Avere  rejected ; 
and  eventually  they  had  to  pay — and  deem  themselves  fortu¬ 
nate  in  being  alloAVcd  to  pay — not  only  the  10,000/.  to  the 
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Lord  High  Admiral  on  account  of  their  letters  of  marque, 
but  an  additional  10,000/.  to  the  King  as  a  line  for  not  having 
letters  of  marque. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  Portuguese  that  proved,  in  the  long 
run,  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  East  India  Company. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  English,  the  Dutch  had  found 
their  way  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  into  Indian 
waters.  Their  first  voyage  was  begun  in  1595,  under  the 
guidance  and  command  of  Houtman,  Avho  had  been  for  some 
time  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Portugal,  and  had  there  picked  up 
the  requisite  information  as  to  the  route.  Immediately  on 
Houtman’s  return  in  1597,  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
was  started,  neaidy  three  years  before  the  English  ;  and  their 
early  voyages  followed  each  other  with  even  greater  rapidity. 
To  the  Portuguese  the  Dutch  w'ere  quite  as  objectionable  as 
the  English  ;  the  war  of  Dutch  independence,  then  raging  in 
the  West,  Avas  transferred  to  the  East — further  embittered  by 
commercial  jealousies — and  Avas  continued  without  pause  even 
after  it  AA-as  put  a  stop  to  in  Europe  by  the  armistice  of  1609. 
BetAveen  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  friends  in  Europe,  and 
bound  to  each  other  by  policy,  by  religion,  and  by  a  common 
hatred  of  Spain,  a  close  alliance  might  have  been  expected. 
The  Indies  might  have  been  thought  large  enough  for  both. 

It  Avas  not  so,  hoAvever.  The  jealousies  and  bickerings  of 
the  tAvo  beeame  exceedingly  violent ;  and  though  they  did  not 
take  the  form  of  open  enmity,  as  between  cither  people  and  the 
Portuguese,  they  Avere  more  personal  and  almost  more  angry ; 
and,  after  many  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  home  authorities  to 
appease  them,  culminated  in  Avhat  is  generally  knoAvn  as  the 
massaere  of  Amboyna.  But  the  term  massacre  does  not  ex¬ 
actly  describe  this  event.  We  associate  Avith  the  Avord  mas¬ 
sacre  the  idea  of  an  indiscriminate  and  Illegal  slaughter  of 
unoffending  people.  The  slaughter  at  Amboyna  A\’as  neither 
indiscriminate  nor  illegal ;  the  people  slaughtered  may  have 
been  unoffending ;  Ave  believe  that  they  certainly  Avere  so ;  but 
there  Avas,  none  the  less,  grave  suspicion  of  their  guilt,  and  the 
evidence  of  it  Avas  deemed  sufficient  by  a  legally  competent 
court. 

The  trade  of  the  Spice  Islands  had  been,  more  distinctly  than 
any  other  branch  of  the  Indian  trade,  the  subject  of  jealousy 
and  dispute.  These  had  been,  it  Avas  hoped,  finally  arranged 
by  the  treaty  of  1619,  in  Avhlch  it  A\’as  agreed  ‘that  the  Mo- 
‘  lucca  Islands,  together  with  those  of  Banda  and  Amboyna, 

‘  should  belong  to  the  English  and  Dutch,  but  in  such  manner 
‘  that  the  English  should  have  but  one-third  of  the  trade,  and 
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*  the  Dutch  two-thirds ;  that  the  expense  of  the  fortifications 
‘  in  those  islands  should  be  defrayed  by  a  duty  on  the  spices 
‘  exported  from  them ;  that  the  fortresses  should  remain  in  the 
‘  hands  of  those  then  possessed  of  them,  and  that  neither  should 
‘  attempt  to  shut  out  the  other  by  fortifications,  or  contracts 
‘  with  the  natives.’  This,  then,  was  the  actual  state  of  things 
at  Amboyiia  in  February  1623.  There  was  a  large  fort  held 
by  the  Dutch  with  a  strong  garrison  of  between  two  and  three 
hundred  Dutch  soldiers ;  there  Avere  many  Dutch  merchants 
resident  in  the  toAvn,  and  there  Avere  several  Dutch  ships  in  the 
roadstead.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  had  no  fort  ;  their 
factory  Avas  unarmed ;  they  had  no  soldiei's ;  they  had  no 
ships ;  and  they  numbered,  all  told,  not  more  than  eighteen. 
But  a  suspicion  arose  tliat  some  Japanese  soldiers,  in  Dutch 
pay,  Avere  conspiring  to  seize  the  fort.  They  Avere  put  to  the 
torture,  and,  under  pressure,  confessed  that  they  Averc  doing 
so,  and  had  been  instigated  by  the  English  residents.  The 
English  Avere  made  prisoners,  and,  also  under  pressure  of  ex¬ 
treme,  of  diabolical  torture,  confessed  everything  that  Avas  laid 
to  their  charge.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Avc  knoAv  hoAv  Avorthless  as  evidence  is  testimony  Avrung  from 
a  tortured  patient.  Tavo  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  such 
testimony  AA’as  considered  by  English,  as  well  as  by  Dutch 
judges,  perfectly  conclusive.  It  Avas  held  to  be  so  at  Am- 
boyna ;  and  by  the  Dutch  Governor  and  his  judicial  council, 
ten  of  the  English  residents,  and  as  many  of  the  Japanese 
soldiers,  Avere  calmly  and  deliberately  sentenced  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  Avere  put  to  death,  February  27,  1623. 

The  cold  and  unflinching  cruelty  Avith  Avhich  the  Dutch 
carried  out  the  trials  and  the  sentence  struck  terror  into  even 
the  stout-hearted  mariners  and  merchants  of  England.  The 
executions  Avere  probably  decreed  under  the  influence  of  panic 
rather  than  of  cupidity  ;  but,  for  the  time  being,  they  ansAA-ered 
every  purpose  Avhich  avarice  could  have  desired.  In  the  Spice 
Islands,  the  English  gaA’e  AA-ay  almost  Avithout  opposition ;  the 
trade  Avas  left  entirely  to  the  Dutch.  In  the  Indian  Sea,  a 
semi-piratical  Avar  of  reprisals  Avas  AAaged,  Avith  great  loss  to 
both,  but  Avhich  tended  to  the  advantage  of  the  Dutch,  as 
being  better  able  to  afford  the  loss.  At  home,  the  Company 
vainly  sought  for  support  at  the  hands  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  claimed  redress  for  the  AVTong  that  had  been  done 
them  at  Amboyna.  Buckingham  AA'as  unable  or  unAvilling  to 
help  them.  The  political  relations  with  Holland  rendered  the 
general  feeling  of  the  country  averse  to  any  extreme  measures, 
and  Avhilst  the  case  was  being  urged,  the  disputes  between  the 
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Kinf;  and  the  Parliament  absorbed  the  public  Interest.  It  was 
not  till  the  Civil  War  was  ended,  till  the  government  and  the 
people  Avere  again  in  unison,  till  Cromwell  was  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  that  Dutch  insolence  was  curbed,  Dutch  pretensions 
Avere  checked,  and,  after  tAvo  years  of  obstinate  Avar,  the  Dutch 
Government  Avas  compelled  to  draAV  back  from  the  position  it 
had  taken  up,  and  to  pay  compensation  for  the  damage  that 
had  been  done  to  English  private  and  commercial  interests. 
But  the  conclusion  arriA'ed  at  by  a  joint  commission,  in  which 
the  English  sat  A\dth  the  prestige  and  authoi'ity  of  their  deci- 
siA'e  victory  off  the  Texel  (July  31,  1653),  may  be  taken  as  a 
satisfactory  proof  that  the  damage  done,  the  injuries  sustained, 
had  not  been  altogether  one-sided.  The  English  Company 
claimed  as  compensation  2,696,000/. ;  the  Commission  allowed 
85,000/. :  they  claimed  satisfaction  for  the  massacre  at  Am- 
boyna  ;  it  Avas  held  that  3,615/.,  paid  to  the  representatives  of 
the  slaughtered  men,  met  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

But  notAvithstanding  the  hostility  Avhich  existed  between 
the  English  and  the  Dutch,  they  seem  to  have  made  common 
cause  against  the  Portuguese,  who  looked  on  them  as  equally 
interlopers.  A  curious  instance  of  this  occurred  in  January 
1625,  Avhilst  the  outrage  at  Amboyna  must  still  have  been 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  all.  An  English  and  a  Dutch  squadron 
Avere  lying  off  Gombroon,  Avhen  a  Portuguese  fleet,  fitted  out 
at  Goa  specially  to  aA'enge  the  Avrongs  done  by  English  or 
Dutch  ships,  came  iu  sight,  'fhe  English  and  Dutch  com¬ 
manders  consulted.  Captain  ^\’’eddell,  Avho  had  fought  at  the 
capture  of  Ormuz,  said,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  that  ‘  he 
‘  Avould  fight  it  out  as  long  as  a  man  Avas  living  in  his  ship  to 
‘  bear  a  sword ;  ’  and  the  Dutchman  responded  that  ‘  they 
‘  Avere  in  the  like  resolution,  and  Avould  stick  as  close  to  the 
^  English  as  their  shirts  to  their  backs.’  As  the  allied  fleet 
Avas  equal  in  numbers  to  the  Portuguese,  and  their  ships, 
though  probably  inferior  in  equipment,  had  European  crews, 
Avhilst  the  others  Avere  filled  up  Avith  Indians,  they  held  their 
OAvn  in  the  action  that  folIoAved,  and  beat  off  the  enemy  Avith 
great  loss.  The  aftair  is  noticeable  chiefly  as  shoAving  how 
the  English  and  Dutch  could  shelve  their  differences  Avhen 
occasion  required  it,  and  also  as  being  one  of  the  last  energetic 
attempts  of  the  Portuguese  to  uphold  or  restore  their  Availing 
empire.  There  Avere,  indeed,  some  other  hard-fought  actions  ; 
but  they  began  to  trust  to  diplomacy  or  intrigue  rather  than 
to  arms  ;  and  as  a  poAver,  they  ceased  to  have  any  great  Avcight 
in  Indian  history.  The  Dutch,  on  the  other  hand,  had  firmly 
established  themselves :  they  held  undisputed  possession  of 
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Java  and  Ceylon ;  they  were  paramount  throughout  the 
Archipelago :  they  had  factories  all  along  the  coast  of  the 
mainland ;  and  in  matters  of  trade  and  policy  Avere  shrewd 
and  stirring  rivals  to  the  English  East  India  Company.  They 
no  longer,  however,  attempted  any  irregular  hostilities;  and 
though  sundry  engagements  took  place  during  the  wars  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries,  the  old  bitterness  seems  to  have  died 
out  in  a  mutual  understanding. 

But  the  enemies  against  Avhich  the  Company  had  to  be 
always  prepared  Avere  the  native  ])irates  that  SAvarmed  along 
the  coast,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Cape  Comorin,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Hdoghley  and  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  On 
the  Malabar  coast,  more  particularly,  the  small  creeks,  estuaries, 
and  harbours  offered  a  ready  and  safe  shelter  to  vessels  of  light 
draught,  and  Avere  the  homes  of  numberless  craft  that  put  to 
sea  Avhen  their  look-outs  signalled  a  probable  prize  in  the 
offing.  From  the  earliest  times,  piracy,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  Avar  against  all  strangers,  had  been  the  rule  and  the 
custom  on  this  coast ;  and  since  the  arrival  of  European  ships 
and  the  enormous  development  of  trade,  their  employment  had 
become  more  lucrative,  and  their  numbers  and  activity  had 
increased.  The  curbing  or  rooting  out  these  pirates  Avas,  for 
more  than  200  years,  the  special  duty  of  the  Company’s 
Marine  Service,  the  Bombay  Marine,  as  it  Avas  officially  called 
after  Bombay  Avas  ceded  to  the  English  as  part  of  the  doAvry 
of  Catherine  of  Braganza,  and  became  the  Company’s  chief 
naval  station.  It  is  almost  difficult,  in  the  present  day,  to 
realise  the  fact  that  a  feAv  thousand  predatory  savages  could 
exercise  the  influence  they  did  on  the  affairs  of  Avhat  became 
the  richest  association  in  Europe;  that  small,  badly-armed 
roAvboats  could  be  a  source  of  continual  danger  and  alarm  to 
the  huge,  Avell-found  ships  that  sailed  betAveen  Europe  and  the 
East.  Xor  is  it  perhaps  Avlthout  an  effort  that  Ave  can  re¬ 
member  the  absolute  inefficiency  of  artillery  and  musketry  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  or  understand  that  slings  and  boAvs 
and  arroAvs,  though  proved,  in  the  long  run,  to  be  inferior  to 
falconets  and  musquetoons,  Avere  not  then  so  far  out  of  the 
range  of  comparison  as  to  be  considei’ed  despicable  Aveapons  of 
attack  or  defence;  that  in  the  absence  of  modern  fire-arms, 
the  combat  might  ahvays  have  to  be  decided  by  the  spear  and 
the  sharp  SAvord,  Avith  little  advantage  on  either  side,  save  that 
due  to  fiercer  courage  or  greater  physical  strength.  In  this 
way,  the  danger  really  lay  in  the  pirates’  numbers,  and  in  their 
independence  of  the  caprice  of  the  Avind.  Their  boats  attack- 
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ing  a  becalmed  ship,  clustering  under  her  stern,  or  round  her 
bow,  out  of  the  reach  of  her  broadside  guns,  and  boarding  by 
hundreds,  were  not  always  to  be  repelled;  and  even  large 
ships  were  occasionally  captured. 

When,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
^lahratta  chiefs  >vere  able  to  associate  these  spoilers  of  the  sea 
with  themselves,  the  spoilers  of  the  land,  their  force,  having  a 
unity  of  purpose  and  action  till  then  wanting  to  it,  became 
formidable,  even  on  a  large  scale.  In  1663,  Sivajee,  the 
chieftain  under  whom  the  Mahrattas  first  became  a  power, 
gathered  together  a  fleet  of  eighty-seven  vessels,  carrying  an 
aggregate  of  4,000  men,  captured  and  ])lundered  many  ships 
belonging  to  the  Mogul,  made  many  descents  along  the  coast, 
and  finally,  in  concert  with  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  the  real 
force  of  the  Mahrattas,  swooped  on  Surat.  But  the  residents 
and  the  crews  of  the  merchant  ships  made  the  English  factory 
impregnable  against  any  such  irregular  assault ;  the  vessels  of 
the  Company’s  Marine,  grabs  and  galivats,  moored  in  the 
river,  defended  the  narrow  channel  against  all  attacks,  which 
do  not,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  more  than  mere  threats : 
for  finding  the  place  adequately  defended,  Sivajee  withdrew. 

The  naval  power  which  the  IMahrattas  had  thus  developed, 
brought  home  to  the  Company  the  necessity  of  strengthening 
their  own;  and  their  numerically  small  force  was,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  nearly  doubled.  The  building  of  the  new  ships  at 
Bombay,  in  1669,  must  be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Company’s  Marine  from  Surat  to  Bom¬ 
bay  ;  a  step  which  gave  to  the  service  the  name  by  which  it 
was  known  until  the  year  1830.  But  it  left  Surat  with  a  halo 
of  distinction.  In  1670,  Sivajee  again  attacked  the  place,  and 
this  time  with  his  army  alone.  He  easily  made  himself  master 
of  the  town;  enforced  a  ransom  from  the  French  and  pillaged 
the  Persian  factory ;  left  the  Dutch  uninjured — possibly  in 
return  for  some  unknown  equivalent — and  attacked  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  This  was  defended  by  the  officers  and  seamen  of  the 
Company’s  Marine,  and  Sivajee’s  thousands  Avere  beaten  off. 
Of  this  success,  the  Indian  Navy  rightly  treasured  the  memory. 
It  was  the  first  Avon  in  India  against  native  armies :  it  Avas 
Avon  against  a  force  flushed  Avith  victory,  of  overAvhehning 
numbers  and  of  imposing  prestige.  Had  the  two  or  three 
hundred  sailors  who  defended  the  factory  Avails  in  Surat  been 
less  sturdy,  the  fortunes  of  the  Company  then  and  for  many 
years  to  come  would  have  been  trodden  under  foot.  The 
defence  is  scarcely  to  be  ranked  as  a  ‘  decisive  battle  ’  even  in 
Indian  history,  but  it  is  an  important  one ;  and  if  nothing  else, 
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it  is  as  the  drift  of  the  upper  clouds  which  foretells  the  coming 
gale. 

The  history  of  the  settlement  of  Bombay  and  of  its  condition 
under  the  earlier  presidents,  which  IVIr.  Low  has  given  at  some 
length,  is  rather  that  of  civil  misgovernment,  of  party  dis¬ 
sensions  or  of  political  relations,  than  of  the  Bombay  Marine. 
Jealousy  and  intrigue  had  brought  the  colony  to  the  verge  of 
ruin ;  and  the  war  with  Holland,  and  still  more  that  with 
France,  which  began  on  the  accession  of  William  III.  to  the 
English  throne,  pressed  heavily  on  the  Company.  This  was 
a  strong,  perhaps  the  strongest,  period  of  the  French  navy. 
It  was  not  so  of  the  English.  It  was  the  time  of  Beachy 
Head  and  of  Bantry  Bay :  it  w’as  the  time  of  Herbert  and  of 
Kirby  and  of  Wade  :  it  was  the  time  of  Tourville  and  Forbin, 
of  Du  Guay-Trouin  and  Jean  Bart.  French  cruisers  of  force, 
ships  of  sixty  or  move  guns,  ranged  the  Indian  seas,  and  took  or 
destroyed  many  rich  vessels.  The  ‘  Herbert,’  as  the  result  of  a 
brave  defence  against  great  odds,  blew  up.  The  ‘  Elizabeth  ’ 
was  captured  off  Bombay.  The  ‘  Berkeley  Castle  ’  was  sunk 
in  the  English  Channel,  and  four  large  ships,  homeward 
bound,  were  captured  by  a  French  squadron  on  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland :  the  value  of  the  loss  is  not  stated,  but  it  called  for 
a  subscription  of  300,000/. ;  which,  taking  into  account  the 
difference  of  money  value,  must  be  estimated  as  equivalent  to 
more  than  a  million. 

About  the  same  time,  too,  European  pirates  infested  the 
Eastern  seas.  Avery,  Sawbridge,  England,  Tew,  Kidd,  and 
others,  whose  crimes  have  won  for  them  a  corner  in  the  temple 
of  fame,  carried  on  their  depredations  on  the  largest  scale. 
Avery  established  himself  for  a  time  on  Perim,  which  he  con¬ 
verted  into  a  veritable  toll-gate  of  the  Red  Sea ;  he  was  driven 
out  only  by  the  want  of  fresh  water.  He  then  settled  on  the 
coast  of  Madagascar,  and  formed  there  a  colony  of  the  choicest 
rascals  of  Christendom,  which  allied  itself  by  marriage  with 
all  the  neighbouring  chiefs,  and  which,  scouring  the  adjacent 
seas,  was  the  scourge  of  Eastern  commerce.  Amongst  other 
prizes  is  mentioned  a  large  ship  belonging  to  the  Mogul, 
on  board  of  which,  according  to  the  story,  was  the  Mogul’s 
daughter.  Her  jewels  and  the  merchandise  were  extraordi¬ 
narily  rich  ;  the  booty  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of 
300,000/.;  and  the  fair  prisoner,  carried  to  Madagascar,  be¬ 
came  Avery’s  consort  and  the  queen  of  the  pirates.  Kidd’s 
name  is  more  widely  known.  He  was  captain  of  a  privateer, 
a  man  of  fair  repute,  who  about  the  year  1698  was  put  in 
charge  of  a  king’s  ship,  the  ‘  Adventure,’  of  30  guns,  and  sent 
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out  with  a  special  commission  to  wage  war  against  the  pirates. 
He  became  a  pirate  himself,  anil  his  ship’s  company  with  him. 
The  havoc  wrought  by  him  anil  others,  in  commantl  of  really 
large  and  formidable  ships,  mounting  40,  uO,  or  even  GO  guns, 
was  ruinous  to  all  trade ;  nor  n  as  it  put  an  end  to,  till  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  evil  compelled  the  home  government  to  send  out 
a  strong  squadron  of  ships  of  war,  under  Commodore  AVarren. 
The  pirates  were  dispersed ;  many  surrendered  on  proclama¬ 
tion  of  pardon  ;  many  were  taken  and  executed ;  and  the  arch¬ 
scoundrel,  Kidd,  was  sent  home  and  hung  in  chains  at  Til¬ 
bury,  in  sight  of  all  homeward  or  outward-bound  ships. 

The  Mogul,  like  Shylock,  robbed  of  his  jewels  and  his 
daughter,  held  that  the  Europeans  should  be  responsible  for 
the  damage  done  by  European  pirates.  The  Governor  of 
Bombay  had,  in  conjunction  with  the  French  and  Dutch  agents 
at  Surat,  to  sign  an  undertaking  to  make  good  all  losses  so 
sustained  by  the  Mogul’s  subjects ;  and  till  it  was  signed,  an 
embargo  was  placed  on  European  trade  at  all  the  ports.  The 
three  companies  Avere  therefore  compelled  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  protection  of  the  coast ;  the  Red  Sea  Avas 
assigned  to  the  Dutch,  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  French,  and 
the  coast  of  llindostan  to  the  English  ;  but  Captain  Hamil¬ 
ton,  in  his  most  interesting  ‘  Account  of  the  East  Indies,’ 
says  that  a  Scotch  ship,  commanded  by  one  Millar,  did  the 
public  more  service  in  destroying  the  pirates  than  all  the 
chargeable  squadrons  that  Avere  sent  out  in  quest  of  them, 
‘  for  with  a  cargo  of  strong  ale  and  brandy  Avhich  he  carried 
‘  to  sell  them,  in  anno  1704,  he  killed  about  500  of  them  by 
‘  carousing.’ 

At  this  time  the  affairs  of  the  Company  Avere  at  a  very  low 
ebb.  Quarrelling  and  pettifogging  contention  amongst  the 
members  of  the  board  at  home ;  ignorance  and  incompetence 
and  greed  amongst  the  governors  and  presidents  abroad ;  dis¬ 
honesty  amongst  the  officials,  debauchery  amongst  the  men ; 
poAvers  and  privileges  badly  defined ;  interlopers  forcing  an 
illegal  traffic ;  European,  Arab,  or  Mahratta  pirates  preying 
on  their  commerce  at  sea ;  the  IMogul  arbitrarily  taxing  their 
property  or  their  liberty  on  shore ;  and  the  rivalry  of  the 
Dutch,  the  French,  even  the  Portuguese — all  had  combined 
to  reduce  the  Company  to  a  mere  shadoAV,  and  it  Avas  a  ques¬ 
tion  almost  from  day  to  day  Avhether  it  might  not  cease  to 
exist.  Through  this  trying  time  its  sole  stay  seems  to  have 
been  the  small  Marine.  It  Avas  all  it  had.  Did  the  contending 
factions  of  natives — the  Mogul  or  the  Mahratta  army — 
threaten  Surat,  the  Marine  garrisoned  the  factory  and  manned 
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the  ramparts;  did  the  trade  need  convoy,  the  Marine  sup¬ 
plied  it;  were  interlopers  to  be  seized,  the  Marine  executed 
the  arrest ;  were  pirates  to  be  quelled,  it  was  the  special  duty 
of  the  Marine  to  root  them  out  or  to  assist  the  king’s  ships. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  very  real  force  of  the 
European  jnrates ;  that  of  the  Arabs  was  scarcely  less.  In 
1715  it  consisted,  according  to  Hamilton,  himself  a  Company’s 
officer,  of  one  ship  of  74  guns,  two  of  60,  one  of  50,  18 
small  ships  of  from  32  to  12  guns,  and  some  rowboats  mount¬ 
ing  from  four  to  eight  guns  each ;  Avith  these  they  kept  all 
the  sea-coast  in  awe,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Red  Sea.  But 
even  than  Europeans,  even  than  Arabs,  the  Mahrattas  were 
more  dangerous ;  they  Avere  as  poAverful,  they  AA’ere  more  per¬ 
sistent  ;  they  had  harbours  and  stations  all  along  the  coast, 
and  Avere  cveryAvhere  present.  In  1706  their  naval  force 
received  a  neAV  impulse,  and  became  more  formidable  than 
ever.  A  certain  Kanhojee  Angria  had,  by  skill,  energy,  and 
courage,  raised  himself  from  a  Ioav  rank  to  a  high  command 
amongst  them.  He  became  the  unquestioned  and  despotic 
chief  by  sea  ;  obtained  |)ossession  of  all  the  forts  and  harbours, 
and  completely  did  aAA’ay  AA’ith  all  peaceful  traffic.  No  mer¬ 
chant  ship  could  venture  near  the  coast  AA’ithout  convoy,  nor 
even  then  Avithout  considerable  risk ;  and  this  Avent  on  for 
yeai’s.  The  Company’s  Marine,  efficient  for  purposes  of 
convoy  or  casual  encounter,  Avas  not  equal  to  an  offensive 
Avar  against  such  adversaries ;  it  consisted  in  1716  of  one  ship  of 
32  guns,  four  grabs  mounting  from  20  to  28  guns,  and  tAventy 
galivats  of  from  5  to  12  guns ;  the  cost  of  this  amounted 
to  51,700/.  The  king’s  ships  Avere  called  in  to  help  it.  In 
1722  a  squadron  under  Commodore  Mathews — the  same  Avho, 
twenty  years  later,  commanded  our  deet  in  the  Mediterranean 
— co-operating  Avith  a  body  of  Portuguese  troops  from  Goa, 
attacked  a  piratical  stronghold  on  Kolaba,  an  islet  about 
tAventy  miles  south  of  Bombay.  They  Avere  repulsed ;  the 
attack  Avas  not  rcncAved ;  and  the  pirates  Avere  more  active 
than  ever.  In  1728  the  old  chief,  Kanhojee  Angria,  died; 
but,  like  the  Lermcan  hydra,  Avhen  the  one  head  Avas  cut  off 
tAvo  neAV  ones  sprang  up ;  he  left  tAvo  sons,  Sumbhajee  and 
Manajee,  Avho,  each  Avithout  reference  to  and  often  at  variance 
Avith  the  other,  scourged  the  coast  Avith  a  tAVofold  vigour. 
The  never-ending  Avar  betAvecn  the  two  Angrias,  between 
them  and  the  officers  of  the  Mogul,  or  the  Mahrattas, 
from  Avhom  they  had  separated,  or  the  Portuguese,  Avho 
Avere  rich  enough  and  Aveak  enough  to  attract  the  cupidity 
of  all,  filled  up  the  next  five-and-tAventy  or  thirty  years;  but 
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throughout  the  troublous  time,  Bombay,  w'hilst  maintaining  a 
strict  neutrality,  and  by  its  small  ^larine  enforcing  a  due 
respect,  became  the  focus  of  Indian  trade,  and  flourished 
beyond  expectation. 

The  piracies  of  the  Angrias  were,  nevertheless,  a  most 
serious  evil.  In  1738  the  President  and  Council  of  Bombay 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Manajee ;  they  directed  their 
agents  to  assist  him  with  money  and  military  stores  and  ‘  to 
‘take  all  opportunities  of  spiriting  him  up  to  carry  on  his 
‘  resentments  against  his  brother.’  Commodore  Bagwell  was 
sent  with  a  squadron  of  four  ships  to  cruise  off  Sumbhajee’s 
harbours:  but,  though  he  could  chase  the  pirates  into  their 
shallow  rivers,  he  could  not  strike  any  blow,  and  as  soon  as 
he  was  out  of  sight  they  again  put  to  sea  to  rob  or  to  kill. 
And  Manajee  Angria  was  not  a  man  to  be  relied  on  ;  he  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  a  close  ally  of  the  English,  but  he  could  not 
resist  temptation  when  it  came  before  him  in  the  guise  of  a 
rich  and  unarmed  English  ship ;  he  "was  compared  to  a  coal, 
‘  which  when  hot  burns  the  hand,  and  w'hen  cold  blackens  it.’ 
Even  whilst  his  envoy  was  at  Bombay,  making  protestations 
of  friendship,  he  seized  two  vessels  laden  with  grain  for  the 
island,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  two  others  belonging  to 
the  factory  at  Surat.  The  President  remonstrated  and  issued 
orders  for  reprisals ;  but,  when  ill-fortune  brought  him  a 
suppliant  to  Bombay,  a  squadron  w’as  sent  to  assist  him  against 
his  brother,  who  was  besieging  Kolaba.  Sumbhajee’s  fleet 
was  driven  back  to  Severndroog,  and  he,  with  his  army,  had  to 
get  there  by  land  as  he  best  could.  Still,  no  decisive  measures 
for  ridding  the  coast  of  these  scourges  could  be  carried  out, 
for  their  principal  strongholds,  Severndroog  and  Gheriah,  to 
which  on  emergency  they  retired,  were  considered  to  be  secure 
against  any  attack  which  the  Company  could  bring  against 
them. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1755  that  this  prestige  was  broken 
down.  Sumbhajee  had  died  a  year  or  two  before,  leaving  his 
power  to  a  half-brother,  Toolajee  Angria,  who,  by  increased 
activity,  endeavoured  to  win  the  good  opinion  of  his  subjects, 
and  brought  on  himself  the  resolute  enmity  of  the  East  India 
Company.  A  squadron  of  their  ships,  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  James  in  the  ‘  Protector,’  of  forty- four  guns,  ap¬ 
peared  off  Severndroog.  This  was  to  co-operate  with  the 
Mahratta  fleet  and  army.  The  commodore’s  instructions  were 
to  blockade,  but  to  leave  the  actual  attack  to  the  Mahrattas. 
These,  however,  behaved  wdth  much  indecision  and  timidity. 
The  harbour  of  Severndroog  is  the  narrow  channel  between  a 
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small  rocky  island  and  the  mainland;  the  fort  on  the  islet 
dominated  the  channel ;  the  forts  on  the  mainland  swept  it 
with  a  searching  fire.  On  shore,  the  Mahratta  troops  threw 
up  their  batteries  two  miles  from  the  enemy’s  walls ;  on  the 
sea,  their  vessels  would  not  come  within  gunshot  of  the  island ; 
and  James,  feeling  that  the  reputation  of  the  Company  and  its 
Marine  was  involved,  made  up  his  mind,  despite  his  instructions, 
to  assume  the  offensive.  He  accordingly  pushed  his  ships  into 
the  very  harbour,  and  between  the  forts ;  after  a  smart  action, 
lasting  till  midnight,  the  forts  surrendered.  ‘  In  one  day,’  says 
Orme,  ‘  the  spirited  resolution  of  Commodore  James  destroyed 
‘  the  timorous  prejudices  which  had  for  twenty  years  been  en- 
‘  tertalncd  of  the  impracticability  of  reducing  any  of  Angria’s 
‘  fortified  harbours.’ 

But  James  was  a  man  of  great  and  original  merit.  lie  was 
the  son  of  a  farm  labourer  near  Milford  Haven,  and  at  the  age 
of  twelve  had  been  promoted  from  the  hereditary  occupation 
of  scaring  crows,  to  be  boy  on  board  a  Welsh  coasting  vessel. 
From  that  humble  station  he  rose  rapidly,  and,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  or  thereabouts,  was  master  of  a  ship  trading  to  Vir¬ 
ginia.  In  her,  he  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards  and  taken 
into  Havana;  and  after  various  adventures,  being  released, 
shipwrecked,  exposed  to  the  greatest  hardships  and  privations 
for  several  days  in  an  open  boat,  and  thrown  back  on  Cuba, 
he  at  last  returned  to  England.  He  would  appear  to  have 
there  joined  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company :  he  is  said 
to  have  entered  the  Bombay  Marine  in  1747,  when  he  was 
tAventy-six  years  of  age.  Two  years  later  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  commander.  A  severe  action  Avith  Angria’s 
fleet  Avhilst  he  Avas  in  charge  of  convoy,  won  for  him 
the  thanks  of  the  government,  and  shortly  afterAA’ards  the 
rank  of  Commodore  and  Commander-in- Chief  of  the  Bombay 
Marine.  James’s  services  had, no  doubt,  been  most  important; 
but  the  fact  that  it  Avas  possible  for  a  young  officer  of  a  mer¬ 
chant  ship,  Avith  a  very  narrow  education,  Avithout  special 
training,  Avithout  interest,  even  though  of  exceptional  merit, 
to  rise  to  the  rank  of  Commander-in-Chief  in  less  than  four 
years  from  his  first  entry  as  a  lieutenant,  shoAVS  on  Avhat  a  very 
small  scale  the  Bombay  Marine  of  that  time  Avas  kept  up. 

When  Severndroog  had  fallen  the  squadron  moved  up  to 
Bankot,  Avhich  surrendered  Avithout  a  bloAV.  The  Mahrattas 
were  anxious  to  press  their  advantage.  They  offered  James 
200,000  rupees  to  join  them  in  an  attack  on  Dahbul,  and  other 
of  the  enemy’s  forts;  but  James,  conscious  that  he  had  already 
far  exceeded  his  instructions,  refused  to  do  so  Avithout  per- 
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mission  from  Bombay.  This  the  Governor  and  Council  would 
not  give ;  it  was  the  middle  of  April,  the  monsoon  might  break 
any  day,  and  they  were  nervously  afraid  of  had  weather. 
James  was  ordered  to  bring  his  squadron  back  into  harbour; 
and,  according  to  agreement,  Severndroog  Avas  handed  over 
to  tlie  Mahrattas. 

In  the  folloAving  Xovember,  Re.ar-Admiral  AVatson,  avIio, 
with  a  strong  squadron  of  king’s  ships,  had  been  sent  out  the 
year  before  to  watch  the  French  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
came  round  to  Bombay.  He  found  there  a  body  of  troops 
just  arrived  from  England  on  their  Avay  to  Fort  St.  David, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Clive,  a  young 
officer  already  favourably  known  to  the  East  India  Company, 
and  soon  to  be  known  to  the  Avhole  world  as  England’s  most 
daring,  most  skilful,  most  fortunate  soldier.  This  accidental 
meeting  at  Bombay  seems  to  have  suggested  the  possibility 
of  breaking  the  power  of  the  pirates.  It  Avas  resolved  to 
attack  Gheriah,  a  fortress  on  a  rocky  peninsula,  covering 
extensive  slips,  and  affording  shelter  to  large  fleets.  Gheriah 
Avas  said  to  be  impregnable.  Commodore  .1  aines  Avas  sent  Avith 
a  small  squadron  to  reconnoitre  it.  This  he  did  Avith  a  cool¬ 
ness  and  judgment  that  gave  a  very  real  value  to  his  report, 
‘  that  the  place  Avas  not  high,  nor  nearly  so  strong  as  it  had 
‘  been  represented.’  Watson’s  ships  had,  meantime,  been  hove 
doAvn,  cleaned,  and  refitted ;  the  expedition  sailed  from  Bom¬ 
bay  on  February  7,  1756,  and  arrived  off  Gheriah  on  the  11th. 
The  next  afternoon,  the  ships  and  bomb-ketches,  sailing  straight 
into  the  harbour,  anchored  abreast  of  the  fortress  on  the  inside, 
and  opened  a  fire  that  in  the  course  of  a  fcAv  hours  silenced 
the  enemy’s  guns  and  destroyed  the  Avhole  of  his  shipping, 
AA’hich  Avas  moored  close  together.  In  the  evening  the  troops 
Avere  landed  to  the  south-east  of  the  toAvn,  thus  occupying  the 
neck  of  the  peninsula,  cutting  off  the  enemy’s  retreat,  and 
hindering  the  communication  of  the  jMahrattas,  Avhose  good 
faith  was  considered  doubtful.  As  the  pirates  refused  to  sur¬ 
render,  the  bomb-ketches  continued,  during  the  night,  to  throAV 
shells  into  the  fort,  and  at  daybreak  the  ships,  Avarping  in  to 
Avithin  200  yards,  opened  fire  on  the  Avails  Avith  the  lower-deck 
guns  only.  There  Avere  fcAv  or  no  guns  to  reply ;  but  notAvith- 
standing  this,  and  though  a  shell  exploded  one  of  the  enemy’s 
magazines,  such  Avas  the  strength  of  the  Avails  that  for  nearly 
tAvelve  hours  they  offered  a  passive  resistance  to  the  lower-deck 
guns  of  four  ships  of  the  line  and  the  ‘  Protector,’  at  a  distance 
of  less  than  200  yards.  The  fort  did  not  capitulate  till  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  capture  of  this  place,  Avhich  for 
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half  a  century  had  been  the  terror  of  the  coast,  the  capture  of 
the  fort  and  with  it  of  the  accumulated  stores  and  treasure, 
was  effected  with  very  trifling  loss.  The  number  of  killed  and 
Avounded  Avas  not  more  than  tAventy.  That  this  Avas  so,  Avas 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  skilful  pilotage  of  Commodore 
James,  Avho,  on  the  night  before  the  attack,  AA'ent  in  the  ‘  Pro- 
‘  tector’s’  barge  AA'ell  inside  the  harbour,  and  personally  took  the 
soundings  Avhich  proved  to  the  admiral,  against  the  statements 
of  the  pilots,  that  the  ships  conld  go  in.  The  fort  Avas  thus 
taken  in  rear ;  the  guns  AA’ere,  for  the  most  part,  mounted  on 
the  sea  face,  and  the  return  fire  Avas  comparatively  trifling.* 

After  the  capture  of  Gheriah,  the  troops  Avent  on  to  Fort 
St.  David,  of  Avhich  Clive  had  been  appointed  governor.  The 
fleet  with  Admiral  Watson  accompanied  him ;  Avar  Avith 
France  Avas  knoAvn  to  be  iinmineut,  and  it  Avas  necessary  to 
provide  against  the  probable  danger.  The  settlements  at  Cal¬ 
cutta  or  Madras,  and  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  Avhich  seemed 
afterAvards  the  fountains  of  the  English  Empire,  Avere  still 
purely  trading  stations  depending,  almost  for  their  very  exist¬ 
ence,  on  the  Avhim  of  the  native  princes,  the  nominal  deputies 
of  the  Mogul,  or  the  Mahratta  chieftains  Avho  supplanted  them. 
The  quickening  of  ^Madras  and  the  neighbouring  forts  under 
the  influence  of  French  rivalry  and  French  Avar,  as  carried  on 
by  Dupleix,  La  Bourdonnais,  and  afterAvards  by  Bussy,  is  a 
story  Avhich  has  been  told  too  often  to  need  more  than  a 
passing  mention.  On  the  part  of  the  English,  the  naval  Avar 
Avas  Avaged  by  King’s  ships,  and  not  ahvays  Avith  success,  or 
even  Avith  credit.  The  incompetence  and  timidity,  if  not 
coAvardice,  of  Peyton  or  Griffin  at  sea,  the  failure  of  Boscawen 
on  shore,  brought  the  English  name  into  disreiiute  all  along 
the  Eastern  coast,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges ;  and  prepared  the  Avay  for  the  horrors  of  the  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta,  from  the  ashes  of  Avhose  victims  sprang  forth, 
in  a  blaze  of  glory,  the  fortune  of  Clive,  leading  in  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  England. 

But  the  splendour  of  Clive’s  victories  and  conquests  has 
caused  the  important  services  of  the  fleet  under  Watson  to  be 
overlooked — services  Avhich  cleared  the  Avay  for  and  rendered 


*  This  harbour,  the  mouth  of  the  river  Viziadroog,  has  silted  up 
considerably  since  175G.  We  have  before  us,  as  Ave  A\Tite,  a  copy  of 
a  survey  then  made  by  Sir  William  Ilewett,  the  first  lieutenant  of  the 
‘  Kent ;  ’  and  a  comparison  of  this  Avith  the  latest  Admiralty  chart  shoAvs 
that  Avhere  Watson’s  ships  lay  in  three  and  a  half  or  four  fathoms, 
there  is  noAv  not  more  than  from  ttvo  to  three  fathoms. 
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possible  the  advance  on  Plassy.  It  was  the  fleet  whose  guns 
beat  down  the  walls  of  Buj-Buj  fort ;  and  whilst  the  soldiers 
•were  waiting  for  daylight  to  assault,  it  was  a  half-drunken 
sailor  belonging  to  the  flag-ship  Avho,  in  violation  of  all  the 
laws  of  tactics  or  of  discipline,  stormed  the  place  single- 
handed,  and,  with  wild  shouts,  drove  out  the  panic-stricken 
garrison.  It  was  again  the  guns  of  the  fleet  that  drove  the 
enemy  out  of  Calcutta,  and  it  was  an  officer,  acting  under  the 
immediate  orders  of  AVatson,  who  took  possession  of  the  tow'n ; 
it  was  the  small  ships  and  the  boats  of  the  fleet  that  breached 
the  walls  of  Hooghley,  and  it  was  the  ships  of  the  line  that 
battered  down  the  defences  of  Chandernagore.  In  all  these 
operations,  the  share  of  the  troops  was  small,  and  even  in  that, 
they  ■were  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  admiral,  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  expedition.  It  -Nvas  only  after  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Chandernagore  that  the  work  of  the  army  commenced, 
and  that  Clive  fairly  entered  on  that  career,  by  the  brilliance 
of  which  all  minor  achievements  are  thrown  into  darkness  and 
obscurity. 

The  ships  of  the  Company’s  Marine  which  had  been  placed 
under  Watson’s  command,  were  small;  their  force,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  ships  of  the  line,  was  insignificant ;  and 
unless  perhaps  at  Hooghley,  their  services  as  ships  of  war  were 
of  little  value.  In  carrying  despatches  they  were  more  useful ; 
and  Commodore  James  astonished  the  maritime  world  by  a 
passage  which  he  made  fi’om  Bombay  to  Calcutta  during  the 
winter  months.  The  passage  up  the  Bay  of  Bengal  against 
the  north-east  monsoon  had  always  been  difficult  and  tedious, 
if  not  impossible ;  James  made  it  in  rather  less  time  than  was 
usual  with  a  fair  monsoon.  By  keeping  well  to  the  south  and 
crossing  the  line,  he  got  into  that  westerly  streak  of  wind 
which  at  that  time  of  the  year  prevails,  under  the  name  of  the 
middle  monsoon ;  in  this  he  made  his  easting,  and,  keeping 
over  to  the  coast  of  Sumatra  and  making  Acheen  Head,  was 
able  to  lay  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hooghley.  It  was  an 
important  discovery  in  navigation,  and  James,  in  making  it, 
brought  to  the  expedition  a  welcome  reinforcement  of  500  sol¬ 
diers,  and  to  the  admiral  the  news  of  the  declaration  of  war 
with  France,  which  immediately  led  to  the  capture  of  Chan¬ 
dernagore. 

James’s  career  throughout  seems  to  have  been  marked  by 
the  intelligent  adaptation  of  technical  science,  as  much  as  by 
practical  skill,  and  by  unflinching  bravery.  He  was  only 
thirty-eight  when  he  returned  home  in  1759.  The  spoils  of 
the  enemy  had  furnished  him  with  an  easy  fortune ;  he  mar- 
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ried  and  settled  at  Eltham ;  the  king  made  him  a  baronet ;  the 
Court  of  Directors  presented  him  with  a  sword  of  honour  ;  he 
was  for  many  years  Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  he  died  in 
1783.  His  widow  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  on  the 
top  of  Shooter’s  Hill ;  a  castellated  tower,  which  is  still  con¬ 
spicuous  enough  to  travellers  by  road  or  rail,  and  may  (it  is 
said)  be  seen  on  a  clear  day  from  many  parts  of  London  ;  but 
the  day  must  be  clear. 

During  the  Avar  Avith  France,  the  command  of  the  English 
ships,  after  the  death  of  Watson,  devolved  on  Vice-Admi¬ 
ral  Pocock,  a  good  but  not  brilliant  officer,  Avho,  in  the  course 
of  the  years  1758-9,  fought  three  battles  against  M.  d’Ache, 
but  without  any  decisive  result ;  and  in  these  some  tAvo  or 
three  of  the  Company’s  ships  Avere  present,  but  took  no  further 
part  than  Avas  then  usual  for  frigates.  The  Bombay  Marine, 
from  its  small  size  and  force,  AA-as  somewhat  out  of  place  in  the 
crash  of  contending  navies ;  its  recognised  duties  lay  in  the 
protection  of  the  local  interests  and  privileges  of  the  Company, 
and  in  performing  them  it  rendered  very  A'aluable  services. 

The  conquest  of  Surat  was  one  of  these.  The  native  rule 
had  long  been  in  a  most  unsettled  condition.  The  authority  of 
the  Mogul  existed  only  in  name,  and  the  XaAvab  or  governor 
ashore,  and  the  Seedee  or  commander  afloat,  fought  between 
themselves  for  the  real  supremacy.  It  Avas  the  special  duty  of 
the  Mogul’s  fleet  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  Mogul’s  subjects 
trading  in  Indian  AA-aters,  but  to  this  its  force  Avas  altogether 
unequal ;  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Angrias  had  driven  it  from  the 
sea,  and  the  Seedee  Avas  admiral  only  in  name,  and  in  the 
receipt  of  the  emoluments  of  his  office.  The  jealousy  which 
had  long  existed  betAveen  him  and  the  XaAvab,  in  1759  broke 
out  into  actual  Avar.  The  Seedee  seized  on  the  castle,  and  held 
the  NaAvab  in  subjection.  The  NaAvab  appealed  to  the  Bom¬ 
bay  Government  for  aid;  they  Avere  apprehensive  that  he 
might  deliver  up  the  town  to  the  Mahrattas,  and  undertook 
his  cause.  To  this  end  they  despatched  a  force  of  2,500  sol¬ 
diers,  and  five  of  their  ships,  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Watson.  Complete  success  attended  the  expedition.  The 
Seedee’s  outposts,  one  after  the  other,  Avere  carried,  although 
against  a  stout  resistance ;  and  the  castle  surrendered  as  soon 
as  the  Seedee  realised  the  meaning  of  a  battery  of  13-inch 
mortars  Avhich  opened  on  it.  The  Company  took  on  itself  the 
government  of  Surat,  and  appointed  an  officer  of  the  Bombay 
Marine  to  do  the  duties  of  the  Seedee.  For  seventy  years  this 
post  was  held  by  a  captain  of  the  Marine,  appointed  annu¬ 
ally,  Avhose  fees  for  convoy  and  other  perquisites  amounted 
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to  about  8,000  rupees  a  month ;  his  pay  as  a  captain  of  the 
Marine  being  eighty-seven.  This,  in  1759,  was  the  established 
principle  on  which  the  Company  remunerated  its  servants ; 
assigning  them,  that  is,  an  absurdly  small  pay,  but  Avith  per¬ 
mission  to  trade  on  their  OAvn  account.  It  Avill  be  remembered 
how,  in  the  civil  and  military  services,  this  system  led  to 
gross  abuses,  and  Avas  formally  abolished  not  many  years  later ; 
but  this  particular  instance  of  it  remained  in  full  force  till 
1810,  and  indeed  to  the  marked  advantage  of  the  native  trade ; 
for  Avhilst  the  Secdees  of  old  took  three  times  the  money,  and 
as  much  more  as  they  could  get,  but  did  not  do  the  Avork,  the 
Company’s  officers  did  honestly  perform  the  duty  for  Avhich 
they  were  paid.  It  is  mentioned  that  in  the  first  ten  years, 
ending  1768,  nearly  one  hundred  vessels  belonging  to  Kutch 
or  KattyAvar  pirates  Avere  captured  or  destroyed  by  the  Surat 
squadron. 

The  increase  of  the  duties,  responsibilities,  and  reAvards  ne¬ 
cessarily  led  to  an  increase  of  numbers  and  efficiency,  and  told 
favourably  on  the  Bombay  Marine.  It  took  an  important  part 
in  the  reduction  of  Salsette  in  1774,  and  in  Keating’s  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Guzerat  in  1775,  and  in  other  minor  affairs  during  the 
first  Mahratta  AA'ar.  The  French  Avar  of  1778-83  and  the 
campaigns  of  Sir  EdAvard  Hughes  do  not  seem  to  have  affected 
it  in  any  Avay.  None  of  the  Company’s  ships  Avere  at  any 
time  attached  to  the  fleet  under  Hughes,  but  Avere  entirely 
occupied  Avith  Avhat  may  be  called  their  natural  enemies,  the 
Mahrattas.  And  this  service  Avas  a  very  real  one.  The  Mah- 
rattas  Avere,  on  occasion,  bold  seamen  as  Avell  as  brave  Avar- 
riors,  and  made  up  for  any  inferiority  in  equipment  by  their 
superiority  in  numbers.  It  Avas  in  this  Avay  that  they  captured 
the  ‘  Rangex*,’on  Ajxril  8,  1783.  The  story  has  often  been  told, 
but  of  all  sea-fights  Avhich  liaA’c  taken  place  in  Eastern  seas 
none  is  more  Avorthy  of  remembrance.  The  ‘  Ranger,’  a  small 
brig,  though  mounting  tAvelve  12-pounders,  Avas  carrying  a 
number  of  military  staff  officers  from  Bombay  to  Calicut,  Avhen, 
off  Gheriah,  she  Avas  met  by  the  Mahratta  fleet,  consisting  of 
two  large  ships,  one  smaller,  and  eight  galivats.  Peace  Avith 
the  Mahrattas  had  been  concluded,  but  the  Mahratta  admiral 
either  did  not  knoAv  that,  or  chose  to  ignore  it.  ‘  Without 
‘  speaking  or  ceremony,  they  attacked  the  “  Ranger  ”  Avith 
‘  great  fury.’  It  Avould  appear  that  the  ‘  Ranger,’  not  expecting 
any  such  hostility,  alloAved  them  to  close :  they  thus  laid  her  on 
board  at  once ;  and  for  nearly  five  hours,  the  two  ships  and  the 
ketch  being  lashed  alongside  of  the  ‘  Ranger,’  the  engagement 
Avas  continued  with  musketry  only.  When  almost  every  officer 
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and  man  was  killed  or  Avounded,  the  brig  Avas  captured  and 
taken  into  Gheriah. 

But  this  fight,  though  differing  in  degree  and  happily  in 
result  from  almost  all  others,  is  similar  in  kind  to  many,  the 
accounts  of  AA'hich  croAvd  the  annals  of  the  ^Marine  for  the 
next  thii'ty  years.  In  1797  the  ‘Vigilant,’  of  six  guns,  Avas 
attacked  off  the  Gulf  of  Kutch  by  four  large  ships,  each  double 
her  size  and  force ;  but  after  a  desperate  struggle  of  four 
hours’  duration  she  succeeded  in  beating  them  off.  The  Court 
of  Directors  presented  her  commander.  Lieutenant  Hayes, 
AA’ith  a  magnificent  silver  cup,  on  Avhich  Avas  engraved  a 
curiously  detailed  narrative  of  the  action,  ending  vnih  the 
statement  that  in  ‘  this  memorable  contest  Lieutenant  Hayes 
‘  received  a  severe  wound,  having  the  lobe  of  his  right  ear 
‘  shot  aAvay,  his  right  cheek  cut  in  tAA'o,  and  his  upper  jaAA'-bone 
‘  shattered  to  pieces.’  Mr.  Hayes  lived  to  distinguish  himself 
on  many  other  occasions,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
for  his  services  in  the  Burmese  Avar,  held  the  highest  offices  of 
the  Indian  navy,  and  died  in  1831. 

In  the  same  year,  1797,  the  ‘  Viper,’  Avhilst  at  anchor  off 
Bushire,  was  treacherously  attacked  by  a  large  fleet  of  piratical 
dhoAvs,  Avhich,  by  order  of  the  British  Resident,  she  had  that 
morning  supplied  Avith  poAvder  and  shot.  She  cut  her  cable 
and  made  sail,  and  by  smart  manoeuvring  prevented  the  enemy 
from  boarding  ;  she  finally  beat  the  dhoAvs  off,  Avith  A’ery  great 
loss,  for  amongst  their  croAvds  of  men  every  shot  told ;  but  her 
commander.  Lieutenant  Carruthers,  Avas  killed. 

These  are  only  typical  instances  of  the  kind  of  Avar  that 
seems  to  have  been  alAvays  going  on.  The  Company  possibly 
thought  their  officers  over-zealous  or  too  anxious  to  Avin  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  possibly  they  did  not  believe  in  the  reality  of  the 
piratical  attacks,  or  imagined  that  the  maritime  Arabs  Avere 
anxious  only  to  carry  on  ])eaceful  trade.  They  issued  strict 
orders  to  the  commanding  officers  to  avoid  prov'oking  native 
craft,  and  on  no  account  to  begin  hostilities.  The  result  Avas 
that  the  pirates  increased  in  boldness.  In  1808,  they  attacked 
tlie  ‘Fury’  on  her  Avay  from  Bussorah  to  Bombay  Avith  des¬ 
patches  ;  they  Avere  beaten  off ;  but  the  commander  of  the 
‘  Fury,’  on  reporting  the  affair  at  Bombay,  ‘  instead  of  being 
‘  applauded  for  his  spirited  resistance  and  his  preservation  of 
‘  the  despatches  under  his  charge,  received  a  severe  reprimand 
‘  from  the  Governor  himself  for  disobeying  the  orders  given, 

‘  and  daring  to  molest  the  innocent  and  unoffending  Arabs.’ 

Such  orders,  so  enforced,  enormously  increased  the  difficulty 
of  the  officers’  work ;  Avith  a  force  numerically  insignificant. 
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the  only  chance  the  little  brigs  or  sloops  had  against  their 
savage  enemies  was  in  outmanoeuvring  them  under  sail  and 
beating  them  with  their  great  guns.  Delay  in  beginning  the 
action  was  all  in  favour  of  the  pirates,  who  approached  in 
peaceful  guise,  and  gave  no  sign  of  enmity  till  they  grappled 
and  boarded  from  three  or  four  vessels  at  once,  on  all  sides  and 
in  overpowering  numbers.  The  ‘  Sylph,’  a  small  schooner  of 
78  tons,  was  captured  in  this  way ;  and,  though  she  was  re¬ 
covered  by  the  accidental  arrival  of  the  English  36-gun 
frigate  ‘  Ner^ide,’  it  ivas  not  till  after  her  commander  had  been 
maimed  for  life  and  the  greater  part  of  her  creAV  had  been 
slaughtered.  Such  a  craft  as  the  ‘  Sylph  ’  Avas,  of  course,  un- 
Avortliy  of  being  called  a  ship  of  A\'ar ;  but  the  fancy  for  building 
such  Avas,  unfortunately,  not  peculiar  to  the  East  India  Com- 
j)any.  In  1804  the  English  Admiralty  had  tAvelve  of  the  same 
elass  built  at  Bermuda ;  they  mounted  four  12-pounder  car- 
ronades,  and  had  a  creAv  of  tAventy  men  and  boys.  James,  in  his 
‘  Naval  History,’  suggests  that  there  was  a  foreboding  that  their 
terms  of  service  Avould  be  short,  and  eighteen  more  AA-ere  there¬ 
fore  ordered  to  be  built.  Before  the  end  of  1806  they  Avere  all 
‘  launched,  armed,  manned,  officered,  and  sent  to  take,  burn, 
‘  and  destroy  the  vessels  of  Avar  and  merchantmen  of  the  enemy.’ 
Of  these  thirty  ‘  tom- tit  cruisers  ’  three  Avere  sold  out  of  the 
service ;  the  other  tAventy-seven  ‘  came  to  an  untimely  end, 
‘  some  by  falling’  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  re- 
‘  mainder  by  foundering  in  the  deep  or  perishing  on  the  rocks.’ 

Tlie  Bombay  Government  shortly  realised  the  absurdity 
of  its  policy  in  encouraging  the  piratical  tribes,  and  in  1809 
Avas  compelled  to  undertake  an  expedition  against  them  on  a 
large  scale.  The  piratical  or  Joasmi  fleet  consisted,  it  Avas 
said,  of  63  large  vessels  and  more  than  800  smaller  ones,  and 
Avas  manned  by  19,000  men.  To  cope  Avith  such  a  force  Avas 
altogether  beyond  the  unaided  poAver  of  the  Bombay  Marine ; 
tAvo  English  36-gun  frigates  gave  AA-eight  and  strength  to  the 
expedition ;  the  ‘  Mornington,’  of  22  guns,  and  nine  smaller 
ships  made  up  the  squadron;  AA’hilst  1,000  English  soldiers 
and  1,500  Sepoys  Avere  carried  in  four  transports.  Hoav  se¬ 
verely  the  resources  of  the  Marine  Avere  tried  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  small  vessels,  the  ‘  Stromboli,’  fitted  out  as 
a  bomb-ketch,  had,  years  before,  been  condemned  as  unsea- 
Avorthy.  She  Avas  quite  unable  to  bear  the  Aveights  noAv  put  in 
her ;  on  the  passage,  whilst  in  toAv  of  the  ‘  Mornington,’  her 
bottom  dropped  out,  and  she  Avent  suddenly  down,  taking  with 
her  all  her  stores  and  most  of  her  officers  and  men. 

The  Joasmis  drcAV  back  to  their  chief  fortress,  Ras-el-Khyma, 
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hauled  their  ships  into  the  close  and  shallow  harbour,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  defend  themselves.  This  they  did  with  obstinate 
courage.  The  frigates  could  not  get  within  three  miles  of  the 
shore,  nor  the  Company’s  ships  within  two  ;  and  the  *  Strom- 
‘  boli,’  the  only  bomb,  w'as  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  work 
thus  fell  principally  on  the  soldiers,  supported  by  the  boats  of 
the  squadron  and  by  two  gunboats  which  effectually  covered 
the  advance  of  the  troops.  The  town  Avas  taken,  plundered,  and 
burnt.  All  the  shipping  in  the  harbour — thirty  large  dhows 
and  a  number  of  smaller  vessels — was  destroyed.  At  Linja,  an¬ 
other  Joasmi  port,  twenty  more  ships  were  destroyed  ;  at  Luft, 
eleven.  The  Gulf  was  circumnavigated;  every  Joasmi  port 
was  visited ;  all  the  ships  found  in  them  Avere  burnt,  and  the 
squadron  returned  to  Bombay,  having,  for  the  time,  effectually 
broken  the  power  of  the  Joasmis.  The  destruction  had,  how¬ 
ever,  been  almost  confined  to  their  ships  ;  their  men  remained 
with  a  thirst  for  vengeance.  Dhows  do  not  cost  much,  nor  do 
they  take  long  to  build.  In  a  few  years  the  Joasmis  were  as 
strong  as  ever  and  plundered  as  before ;  and,  as  before,  many 
hard  and  desperate  actions  Avere  fought  betAveen  their  fleets 
and  the  small  cruisers  of  the  Bombay  Marine  before  the  Com¬ 
pany  was  goaded  into  rooting  them  out. 

The  expedition  sent  in  December,  1819,  was  on  even  a 
larger  scale  than  the  former  one;  3,000  soldiers,  of  Avhom 
half  Avere  Europeans,  AA'ere  embarked  on  board  a  number  of 
transports;  Captain  (afterAvards  Sir)  Francis  Collier,  in  the 
‘  Liverpool,’  of  50  guns,  took  the  naval  command,  having  with 
him  a  26-gun  frigate  and  a  brig  belonging  to  the  Royal  Navy, 
and  nine  small  ships  of  the  Bombay  Marine.  Ras-el-Khyma 
was  again  captured  by  the  troops  and  landing  parties  from  the 
ships,  the  ports  Avere  again  visited,  their  fortifications  bloAvu 
up,  and  their  shipping  destroyed,  and  on  the  8th  January, 
1820,  a  formal  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  signed  by  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  Avith  one  only  exception.  The 
articles  ran : — 

‘  1.  There  shall  be  a  cessation  of  plunder  and  piracy  by  land  and 
sea,  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs  Avho  are  parties  to  this  contract,  for  ever, 

‘  2.  If  any  individual  of  the  people  of  the  Arabs  contracting  shall  at¬ 
tack  any  that  pass  by  land  or  sea,  of  any  nation  whatever,  in  the  way 
of  plunder  and  piracy,  and  not  of  acknowledged  war,  he  shall  be  ac¬ 
counted  an  enemy  of  all  mankind,  and  shall  be  held  to  have  forfeited 
both  life  and  goods ;  and  acknowledged  Avar  is  that  which  is  pro¬ 
claimed,  avowed,  and  ordered  by  government,  and  the  killing  of  men 
and  taking  of  goods  Avithout  proclamation,  avowal,  and  the  order  of 
government,  plunder  and  piracy.’ 
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There  are  nine  other  articles,  but  these  are  the  charactei’- 
istic  ones.  This  treaty  marks  the  end  of  Eastern  piracy  on  a 
large  scale.  By  acknowledging  piracy  as  piracy,  it  virtually 
did  away  with  it.  The  chiefs  were  warriors,  not  thieves ;  and 
had,  till  then,  held  their  piraey  to  be  a  fair  and  legitimate 
way  of  carrying  on  war,  and  of  making  w'ar  pay  its  own 
expenses.  Nor  were  the}',  in  this  belief,  more  than  200  years 
behind  the  seamen  of  our  own  and  other  'Western  countries. 

This  important  service  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia  Avas  performed 
with  but  little  loss.  It  ended  in  one  very  terrible  calamity, 
though  of  a  kind  more  frequent  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The 
‘  Ariel’  brig,  Avith  eighty-three  men  on  board,  as  she  was  return¬ 
ing  from  Bussorah,  Avhither  she  had  been  sent  Avith  despatches, 
Avas  struck  by  a  squall,  and  AA'ent  doAA  n  head-foremost :  fiA’e  men 
only  Avere  saved.  Of  her  class,  the  ‘  Ariel  ’  Avas  one  of  the 
Avorst ;  but  men-of-Avar  brigs  have  always  had  an  evil  repu¬ 
tation.  In  the  Royal  Navy  they  Avere  unpopularly  known  as 
‘  coffins ;  ’  and  even  in  later  days,  Avhen  larger  and  in  many 
respects  comfortable  ships,  they  still  proved  unequal  to  the 
exigencies  of  cruising.  Tlieir  masts  Avere  exceptionally  taunt, 
their  mainsail  extravagantly  large,  and  Avhen  a  sudden  squall 
struck  them,  over  they  Avent.  For  the  last  fifteen  years,  none 
have  been  employed  for  general  service ;  but  previous  to  that, 
the  foundering  or  capsizing  of  a  brig  Avas  an  almost  yearly 
occurrence :  amongst  many  others,  ‘  Sappho,’  ‘  Nerbudda,’ 
‘  Camilla,’  ‘  Heron,’  are  names  still  fresh  in  our  memory.  But 
bad  as  Avere  to  the  last  the  brigs  of  the  Royal  Navy,  the  brigs 
of  the  Bengal  Marine,  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  Avere 
much  Avorse.  They  Avere  bad  every  Avay  ;  badly  built,  badly 
found,  Avretchedly  manned.  The  zeal,  energy,  courage,  and 
seamanship  of  the  officers  Avere  expected  to  do  everything,  and 
not  unfrequently  failed.  No  critic  can  be  more  severe  on  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Marine  in  this  respect,  than  is  Mr.  Loav, 
its  professed  panegyrist.  His  opinion  may  be  supported  by  a 
paragraph  from  a  very  Avell-knoAA'n  AA'ork  by  a  very  popular 
Avriter,  but  Avhich  Avill  probably  come  Avlth  all  the  force  of 
novelty.  It  is  by  Captain  Marryat ;  it  occurs  in  ‘  NeAvton 
Forster,’  and  is  on  a  page  Avhich  all  readers  skip.  He  says: — 

‘  I  have  served  Avith  them,  and  have  pleasure  in  stating  that,  taking 
the  average,  the  vessels  are  as  Avell  officered  as  tliose  in  our  own 
service  :  but  let  us  describe  the  vessels  and  their  creAvs.  Most  of  the 
vessels  are  smaller  in  scantling  than  the  run-doAvn  (and  constantly 
going  down')  ten-gun  brigs  in  our  OAvn  service,  built  for  a  light  draught 
of  Avater,  and  unfit  to  contend  Avith  anything  like  a  heavy  sea.  Many 
of  them  are  pierced  for,  and  actually  carry,  fourteen  or  sixteen  guns  ; 
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but  as  effective  fighting  vessels  ought  not  to  have  been  pierced  for 
more  than  eight.  .  .  .  The  crews  are  composed  of  a  small  proportion 
of  English  seamen,  a  small  proportion  of  Portuguese  sea-cunnies,  a 
proportion  of  Lascars,  and  a  proportion  of  Hindoo  Bombay  Marines. 
It  requires  two  or  three  languages  to  carry  on  the  duty ;  customs, 
religions,  provisions,  all  different,  and  all  living  and  messing  separate. 
How  is  it  possible  that  any  officer  can  discipline  a  ship’s  company  of 
this  incongruous  description  ?  The  vessels  and  the  crews  are  equally 
contemptible,  and  the  officers,  in  cases  of  difficulty,  must  be  sacrificed 
to  the  pride  and  meanness  of  the  Company.’ 

But  he  also  says  that  the  merchant  ships  in  the  Company’s 
service  are  of  dimensions  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  our  largest 
class  of  frigates ;  that  they  carry  thirty  to  forty  guns ;  that 
their  commanders  are  men  of  superior  attainments,  and  the 
complement  of  seamen  under  their  command  is  larger  than  on 
board  of  many  of  the  king’s  ships. 

These  remarks  are  suggested  to  our  great  naval  novelist  by 
the  celebrated  engagement  between  Commodore  Dance  and 
Admiral  Linois,  between  the  Company’s  China  fleet,  home¬ 
ward  bound,  and  a  squadron  of  French  ships  of  war.  Mr. 
Low  has  passed  this  action  by  without  even  a  bare  mention. 
He  considered,  we  must  suppose,  that,  as  it  was  fought  by  the 
Company’s  merchant  ships,  not  by  ships  of  the  Bombay 
Marine,  it  did  not  come  within  the  limits  of  his  work.  We 
think  that  in  this  he  has  made  a  twofold  mistake :  for  many  of 
the  actions  which  he  has  described  in  detail  are  equally  outside 
of  these  strict  limits  ;  and  we  are  sure  that  more  than  nine  out 
of  ten  general  readers,  on  taking  up  the  volumes,  would  first 
look  for  his  account  of  this,  one  of  the  most  singular  incidents 
in  naval  history. 

It  was  on  February  14,  1804,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  St.  Vincent,  that  the  homeward  fleet  from  China,  sixteen 
large  Indiamen,  ten  country  ships,  and  a  brig  belonging  to  the 
Marine,  were  met,  near  Pulo  Aor,  by  the  French  squadron 
under  Admiral  Linois.  Owing  to  his  reputed  success  at 
Alge9ir(^s,  in  1801,  Linois  was  then  the  darling  of  the  French 
navy  ;  and  even  now  minor  French  writers  speak  of  him  as  at 
least  the  equal  of  Nelson,  whom  untoward  fortune  never  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  meet.  At  Pulo  Aor,  his  squadron  consisted  of 
the  Marengo,  of  seventy-four  guns ;  the  frigates  ‘  Belle-Poule  ’ 
of  forty,  and  ‘  Semillante  ’  of  thirty- six ;  a  corvette  and  a 
Batavian  brig.  Between  it  and  even  sixteen  merchant  ships 
there  was  no  comparison  of  fighting  power ;  but  Linois  had 
been  informed  that  the  fleet  would  consist  of  twenty-three 
ships  and  the  brig  of  war ;  he  saw  twenty-six,  and  jumped  to  the 
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conclusion  that  the  three  largest  of  the  Indiamen  were  ships  of 
the  line.  The  resolute  attitude  of  the  merchant-ships  con¬ 
firmed  him  in  this  idea.  Dance  argued  that  if  he  attempted  to 
escape,  the  fleet  would  be  scattered  and  picked  up  piecemeal. 
He  determined  that,  at  all  hazards,  they  must  stick  together; 
and  formed  line  of  battle  under  easy  sail,  with  the  country 
ships  to  leeward.  When  night  came,  he  hoisted  position  lights, 
and  lay  to.  Linois  was  completely  deceived:  he  had  con¬ 
cluded  that  night  would  test  their  character,  and  that  if  mer¬ 
chant-ships  unprotected,  they  would  try  to  escape :  as  they 
did  not,  he  was  convinced  that  the  three  extra  ships  were  men- 
of-war.  It  w'as  therefore  with  great  caution  that  he  tried,  the 
next  day,  to  cut  off  the  sternmost  merchantmen.  Dance  made 
the  signal  to  tack  in  succession,  and  boldly  stood  towards  the 
enemy.  Captain  Timmins,  in  the  ‘  Royal  George,’  led ;  the 
‘  Ganges,’  and  Dance’s  own  ship,  ‘  Earl  Camden,’  closely 
followed :  and  then  others.  A  smart  interchange  of  firing 
took  place.  Linois,  j)ossessed  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
engaged  with  ships  of  the  line,  did  not  observe  that  neither  the 
number  nor  weight  of  the  guns  agreed  with  it :  he  hauled  his 
wind,  and  fled  under  a  press  of  sail.  Dance  made  a  general 
signal  to  chase,  and  the  merchant  ships  did  chase  the  ships  of 
war  :  but  mindful  of  the  commercial  interests  at  stake,  he  pre¬ 
sently  recalled  them  and  pursued  his  course.  That  Linois 
might  and  should  have  destroyed  or  captured  the  whole  fleet, 
probably  no  sailor  has  ever  doubted :  that  he  did  not  do  so, 
furnishes  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  value  in  Avar  of  that 
audacity  which  has  been  described  as  everything.  There  are 
on  record  many  instances  of  East  Indiamen  beating  off  or 
capturing  French  frigates;  but  the  defeat  of  a  squadron 
headed  by  a  line-of-battlc  ship  bearing  an  admiral’s  flag,  is 
without  a  pai’allel.  It  is  pleasant  to  add  that  Dance  was 
knighted  on  his  return  to  England;  and  that  the  Bombay 
Insurance  Society,  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  general 
meeting  of  the  Company  vied  Avith  each  other  in  making  solid 
acknowledgments,  not  only  to  the  commodore,  bu^  to  the 
several  captains,  officers,  and  seamen. 

In  their  necessarily  small  Avay,  the  Bombay  Marine  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  capture  of  Mauritius  in  1810,  and,  in  1811,  in  the 
capture  of  Java  and  the  dependent  islands,  Avhich  Mr.  Loav, 
with  a  rather  far-fetched  memory,  speaks  of  as  the  revenge  for 
Amboyna ;  but  their  services  on  these  occasions  scarcely  re¬ 
quire  any  special  notice.  The  capture  of  the  brig  ‘  Nautilus,’ 
on  June  30,  1815,  by  the  United  States  sloop  ‘  Peacock,’ in 
the  full  knowledge  that  peace  had  been  signed,  has  been  often 
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and  never  too  severely  commented  on.  Nearly  forty  years 
ago  it  was  stigmatised  in  this  Review  as  ‘  utterly  disgi’aceful 
‘  to  Captain  Warrington  and  his  officers,’*  and  we  have  seen  no 
reason  to  modify  that  opinion.  Captain  Boyce,  or,  in  the  words 
of  James,  ‘what  Captain  Warrington  had  left  of  him,’  having 
survived  his  severe  wounds,  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  and  died 
only  a  few  months  ago.  But  quite  independent  of  Captain 
Warrington’s  conduct,  so  fin*  as  related  to  active  war  with 
civilised  powers,  the  Marine  contrasted  unfavourably  with  the 
Royal  Navy;  and  though  its  cruisers  did,  to  some  extent, 
hold  the  enemy’s  pi-ivateers  in  check,  there  w'ere  but  few  of 
them  of  adequate  force ;  their  real  work  then  and  for  many 
years  lay,  as  has  been  described,  on  the  northern  coast  and  in 
the  Gulf  of  Persia,  where  the  maritime  tribes  were  always 
threatening  and  generally  dangerous. 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  Mr.  Low  thi’ough  his  need¬ 
lessly  detailed  account  of  the  share  which  the  Bombay  Marine, 
or  the  Indian  Navy  as  it  officially  became  in  1830,  took  in  the 
Burmese,  or  China,  or  Persian  wars.  That  this  share  was 
important  and  honourable,  even  if  not  very  satisfactorily 
honoured,  we  would  most  fully  concede ;  but  the  operations, 
however  they  were  carried  out,  Avere  so  distinctly  Imperial, 
that  the  co-operation  of  the  Company’s  ships  must  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  fortunate  accident  than  as  proving  any  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  separate  establishment.  Nevertheless  we  doubt 
Avhether  the  suppression  in  1863  of  the  Indian  Navy,  thus  spe¬ 
cially  distinguished  only  thirty  years  before,  Avas  a  measure  of 
sound  policy.  It  had  shoAvn  itself  useful  on  emergency  as  an 
ally  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  more  especially  on  the  rivers  of 
Burmah,  Avhen  ])estilence  and  malaria  Avere  SAveeping  off  the 
English  seamen  by  hundreds.  It  had  shown  itself  most  useful 
in  the  police  duty  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  for  Avhich  a  familiar 
knoAvlcdge  of  the  coasts,  the  people,  and  the  languages,  pecu¬ 
liarly  fitted  its  officers.  The  ships  too,  AA'ere  small;  though 
frail  as  ships  of  Avar,  they  were  specially  adapted  for  those 
seas,  and  being  manned  principally  by  Lascars  Avere  kept  up 
at  a  cost  small  absolutely,  smaller  still  as  compared  with  the 
cost  of  life  to  our  unacclimatised  English  creAvs  in  the  SAvelter- 
ing  heat  of  the  Persian  summer.  But,  rightly  or  Avrongly, 
it  was  decided  that  the  police  of  those  Eastern  seas  should  be 
entrusted  to  the  regular  serA’ice;  that  the  old  Indian  Navy  with 
all  its  old  Indian  traditions — traditions  of  Best  and  DoAvnton, 
of  James,  of  Watson,  of  Hayes,  and  of  many  others — should  be 
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(lone  away  with.  This  was  properly  within  the  judgment  and 
diseretion  of  the  Government.  But  the  hurried  and  arbitrary 
way  in  which  the  service  was  abolished,  in  which  claims  were 
ignored,  in  which  the  very  memory  of  the  past  was  sought  to 
be  blotted  out  by  the  wholesale  destruction  of  piles  of  journals 
and  logs,  pulped  in  a  Vandal’s  trough  as  so  much  waste  paper 
— in  this  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  action  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  ill-judged,  that  those  who  advised  it  were  wanting  in 
discretion. 

In  any  case,  the  government,  having  suppressed  the  Indian 
Navy,  was  bound  to  take  care  that  the  public  service  did  not 
suffer;  and  this  it  did  not  do.  The  ships  sent  out  to  do  the  police 
duty  did  it  Avell  and  thoroughly,  although  at  a  much  greater 
cost  of  money  and  of  life ;  but  the  hydrogi'aphic  work,  which 
under  the  old  rule  had  been  excellent,  was  altogether  neglected. 
The  conduct  of  surveys  in  the  Indian  seas  had  been  a  recog¬ 
nised  and  important  branch  of  the  service.  iSIany  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  officers  had  been  men  of  world-wide  repute  as  scientific 
geographers  or  hydrographers.  In  1795,  when  the  Hydrogra¬ 
phic  Department  of  the  Admiralty  was  established  by  Order  in 
Council,  it  was  to  India  that  the  Government  looked  for  its 
first  hydrographer,  Alexander  Dalrymple.  Dalrymple’s  suc¬ 
cessor,  as  the  Company’s  surveyor,  was  Horsburgh,  well 
known  as  the  author  of  the  ‘  East  Indian  Directory ;  ’  and 
amongst  a  crowd  of  others,  all  eminent,  may  be  especially 
named  old  Michael  Topping,  M'Cluer,  Blair,  Wood,  Fer- 
gusson,  and  Felix  Jones.  Perhaps  no  service,  in  the  same 
short  time,  has  ever  had  so  many  distinguished  surveyors.  By 
implication,  at  least,  the  Hydrographic  Office  of  the  Admiralty 
was  bound  to  continue  and  extend  their  work.  But  for 
many  years  past  the  Hydrographic  Office  has  kept  its  original 
work  at  an  ebb  far  below  the  requirements  of  our  com¬ 
merce  ;  *  and  the  Indian  seas  were  not  a  favoured  exception. 
From  the  abolition  of  the  Indian  Navy,  and  the  transfer  from 
the  India  Office  to  the  Admiralty  of  all  the  materials  for  the 
construction  of  charts,  in  1861,  up  to  the  year  1871,  a  period 
of  ten  years,  little  or  nothing  was  done,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  desultory  operations  undertaken  by  the  different  local 
governments  as  the  need  arose,  without  any  combined  plan 
and  with  inadequate  means,  the  w'ork  being  in  most  cases  left 
in  the  hands  of  persons  who  were  quite  unacquainted  Avith 

•  The  Unsurveyed  World,  1871.  By  Staff  Commander  T.  A. 
Hull,  R.N.,  Superintendent  of  Charts,  Admiralty ;  in  the  ‘  Journal  of 
‘  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,*  vol.  xix. 
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nautical  surveying  except  in  its  rudest  form.  In  many  locali¬ 
ties  extraordinary  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  configuration 
of  the  coast  since  the  surveys  had  been  made.  Lights,  buoys, 
beacons  had  been  erected.  Ports,  formerly  of  no  importance, 
and  Avhich  had  consequently  been  examined  in  the  most  cursory 
manner,  were  now  open  to  commerce,  and  yet  the  charts  re¬ 
mained  as  they  were  drawn  fifty  years  ago,  and  were  practically 
useless. 

The  urgent  necessity  for  immediate  action  was  pointed  out 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  by  Mr.  Clements  Markham, 
Mr.  Trelawney  Saunders,  Captain  Taylor,  and  others ;  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  representation,  Captain  Taylor  was  sent 
out  to  India  to  consult  with  the  government  in  Calcutta,  and 
eventually  after  various  delays  and  difficulties,  originating,  we 
are  led  to  believe,  with  the  hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty, 
the  present  Marine  Survey  Department  was  established  at 
Calcutta  in  1874, — the  legitimate  daughter  of  the  old  Indian 
Navy,  and  destined,  we  would  hope,  to  rival  her  parent,  not 
indeed  in  the  arts  of  war,  but  in  the  arts  of  peace.  The  re¬ 
putation  of  Captain  Taylor,  both  as  a  surveyor  and  the  editor 
of  the  ‘  East  Indian  Directory,’  is  almost  a  guarantee  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  work  which  has  been  and  will  be  turned  out ; 
and  under  his  superintendence  we  may  feel  satisfied  that  the 
sequence  of  Indian  hydrographers  will  be  continued,  that  the 
merit  of  Indian  hydrography  will  not  pale. 


Art.  III. —  The  l*ersonal  Government  of  Charles  I.  A  His¬ 
tory  of  England  from  the  Assassination  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Judges  on  Ship 
Money.  1628-1637.  By  Samuel  Rawsox  Gardiner. 
In  two  volumes.  London;  1877. 

^IIE  times  immediately  preceding  a  period  of  revolution 
cannot  fail  to  afford  material  of  great  interest  for  the 
historian  to  work  upon,  and  yet  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  in  Mr.  Gardiner’s  ‘  History  of  the  Personal  Government 
*  of  Charles  I.’  for  the  first  time  is  to  be  read  a  full  and  con¬ 
secutive  narration  of  the  events  of  the  nine  years  extending 
from  1628  to  1637.  The  volumes  before  us,  like  their  predeces¬ 
sors,  represent  the  result  of  much  study  and  research,  on  which 
a  large  amount  of  thought  has  been  brought  to  bear ;  and  form 
a  complete  political  history  of  the  time,  in  which  events  are 
treated  in  due  proportion,  new  light  is  thrown  upon  Charles’s 
transactions  with  foreign  princes,  the  rise  and  development  of 
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new  principles  in  politics  dispassionately  traced.  The  book 
opens  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  session  of  1629,  an  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  of  which  is  indisi)ensable  for  fairly  appor¬ 
tioning  the  responsibility  that  rests  with  Charles  and  the  Com¬ 
mons  for  the  breach  between  the  two  that  then  took  place. 
The  chief  causes  of  division  were,  the  past  levy  of  customs 
duties  ungranted  by  Parliament,  and  the  publication  of  a  royal 
declaration,  forbidding  controversy  on  disputed  points  of  doc¬ 
trine,  and  shutting  Parliament  out  from  the  sphere  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  legislation.  Charles,  on  his  side,  was  eager  to  obtain 
a  grant  of  the  customs  duties,  but  was  not  prepared  to  aban¬ 
don  the  policy  laid  down  in  his  declaration.  The  Commons  on 
theirs  called  for  the  suppression  of  liberty  to  maintain  doc¬ 
trines  or  jiractise  ceremonies  not  in  accordance  with  the  re¬ 
ceived  Calvinistic  theology  of  the  day,  and  refused  to  pass  a 
Tonnage  and  Poundage  Bill  until  the  King  should  give  way 
to  their  demand.  The  course  taken  by  the  House  in  dis- 
j)uting  the  King’s  claims  is  severely  censured  by  ]Mi*.  Gar¬ 
diner.  In  dealing  w'ith  the  question  of  customs’  duties,  not 
content  wdth  seeking  security  for  the  future,  they  demanded 
satisfaction  for  the  past.  Thus  they  irritated  the  judges  by 
questioning  the  law  laid  down  by  them ;  abandoned  the  strong 
j)Osition  oftered  them  by  a  close  adherence  to  the  principle  that 
the  taxing  of  the  subject  without  consent  of  Parliament  w'as  un¬ 
constitutional,  in  order  to  vote  that  there  had  been  a  breach  of 
j)i’ivilege  in  the  seizure  of  the  goods  of  a  member  for  refusal 
to  pay  duties ;  and,  finally,  deeply  offended  the  king  by  pro¬ 
posing  to  call  to  account  the  Custom  House  officers  engaged  in 
the  transaction,  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  they  had  acted 
under  the  authority  of  royal  warrants.  In  like,,  manner,  when 
they  dealt  with  the  religious  question,  instead  of  definitely 
taking  their  stand  on  the  broad  ground  that  the  nation  had  a 
right  to  a  voice  in  the  settlement  of  its  own  religion,  the  Com¬ 
mons  sought  out  charges  against  the  foremost  men  of  the  High 
Church  party,  and  rashly  undertook  to  define  the  doctrines  held 
by  the  Church  of  England.  It  cannot  he  doubted  that  the 
aggressive  course  pursued  by  the  House  gave  needless  offence 
to  Charles,  besides  appearing  unjustifiable  to  the  nation,  which 
was  not  as  yet  prepared  to  support  Parliament  in  seizing  the 
reins  of  government  from  the  king’s  hand.  Still  it  docs  not 
therefore  follow  that  the  responsibility  for  the  breach  rests 
solely  or  even  mainly  with  the  Commons.  In  forming  a  judg¬ 
ment  on  that  point  the  question  to  be  asked  is  not  only  whether 
the  Commons  acted  moderately,  liberally,  and  advisedly  in  their 
mode  of  disputing  the  king’s  ecclesiastical  settlement,  but  also 
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whether  that  settlement  formed  a  possible  meeting  ground.  If, 
as  was  the  case,  it  did  not,  all  possibility  of  union  was  from  the 
outset  precluded.  The  strongest  justification  of  the  Commons’ 
refusal  to  accept  it  may  be  read  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Gardiner’s 
book  describing  the  system  of  Church  government  pursued  by 
Laud.  Charles’s  justification  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  based  on  the  ground  that  the  Commons  were  making 
use  of  the  formal  right  of  granting  the  customs  duties  to  grasp 
at  supreme  power.  The  answer  was  that  the  king,  to  use  the 
words  of  Mr.  Gardiner,  was  treating  the  religion  of  the  nation 
as  a  matter  in  which  the  nation  had  no  concern. 

To  ask  the  question  which  of  the  two  religious  parties.  High 
Chui’chmen  or  Puritans,  was  the  more  tolerant,  is  to  seek  a 
line  of  distinction  that  did  not  exist.  The  idea  that  religious 
liberty  was  a  good  thing  was  nowhere  admitted.  On  the 
Continent,  indeed,  in  France  and  in  Holland,  the  necessity  of 
establishing  internal  unity  in  order  that  foreign  enemies  might 
be  effectually  resisted,  was  forcing  on  statesmen  the  adoption 
of  principles  of  toleration.  In  England  no  such  political  ne¬ 
cessity  was  apparent,  while  mutual  fear  of  repression  acted 
as  a  spur  on  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  age.  Charles  was 
wholly  incompetent  to  ])lay  the  part  of  mediator.  Puritanism 
was  offensive  to  him  if  only  because  of  the  mental  agitation 
and  the  self-reliant  and  independent  habits  of  mind  to  which  it 
gave  rise ;  while  no  recognition  of  the  principles  of  toleration 
or  fear  of  the  consequences  of  transgressing  them  was  likely 
to  keep  him  in  a  fairly  equitable  course.  As  the  event 
proved,  it  was  not  merely  fanatical  prejudice,  but  true  political 
sagacity,  that  led  Eliot  to  attack  the  policy  contained  in  the 
declaration,  as  preluding  alterations  in  the  religion  of  the 
country  opposeH  to  its  hitherto  essentially  Protestant  character. 
Laud  acquired  the  large  influence  which  he  exercised  over 
Charles  because  he  had  the  brain  to  conceive,  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  qualities  requisite  to  carry  out,  a  scheme  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  Puritan  fervour.  In  his  mind  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
politics  Avere  as  closely  interwoven  as  web  and  Avarp,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  his  point  of  vieAv  alike  as  churchman  and  poli¬ 
tician.  His  zeal  as  a  churchman  dulled  his  political  insight, 
Avhile  the  fact  that  in  his  government  of  the  Church  he  never 
lost  sight  of  political  ends  rendered  him  less  heedful  than  he 
might  otherAvise  have  been  of  moral  and  spiritual  interests. 
The  highest  duty  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  State  Avas,  in 
Laud’s  eyes,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  political  division ;  the 
highest  duty  of  the  State  in  relation  to  the  Church  to  enforce 
the  carrying  out  of  ecclesiastical  laAV.  National  unity  Avas  td 
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be  attained  by  unquestioning  obedience  to  tbe  royal  will ;  for¬ 
malism  in  religion  to  be  used  as  the  means  of  training  men’s 
minds  in  habits  of  submission  to  external  rule  and  order.  Free 
criticism  of  ministerial  acts  in  Parliament :  free  discussion  of 
religious  questions  in  the  pulpit ;  whatever  led  to  political  or 
religious  excitement  amongst  the  people,  appeared  to  Laud  to 
have  its  oidgin  in  purely  factious  motives.  ‘  Never  heretic,’  he 
says,  ‘  rent  the  bowels  of  the  Church,  but  he  pretended  he  raked 
‘  them  for  truth ;  never  unquiet  spirit  disorders  the  union  of  the 
‘  State,  hut  he  pretends  some  great  abuses  which  his  integrity 
‘  would  remedy.’  Though  Laud  refused  to  the  laity  a  voice  in 
the  settlement  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  yet  he  claimed  for  his  own 
order  no  right  of  church  government  independently  of  the  royal 
authority ;  nor  for  the  Church,  as  represented  by  the  clergy, 
any  independent  position  in  right  of  spiritual  authority  by  the 
side  of  the  State,  as  represented  by  the  king.  ‘  His  counter- 
‘  part  in  our  own  times,’  Mr.  Gardiner  writes,  ‘  is  to  be  found 
‘  not  in  the  ecclesiastics  who  magnify  the  authority  of  the 
‘  Church,  but  in  the  lawyers,  who,  substituting  the  supremacy 
‘  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  supremacy  of  the  crown, 
‘  strive  in  vain  to  reply  to  all  spiritual  and  moral  questionings 
*  by  tbe  simple  recommendation  to  obey  the  law’.’  To  this, 
however,  it  might  be  observed  that  the  position  which  Laud  in 
his  system  assigned  to  the  king  was  rather  that  of  overseer  of 
the  clergy  than  representative  of  the  laity.  The  thoroughly 
practical  point  of  view  from  which  Laud  regarded  ecclesiastical 
questions  helps  in  part  to  explain  tlie  large  jdace  that  he  gave 
to  the  royal  supremacy,  as  also  his  inability  to  understand 
why  he  was  so  hated  by  the  Puritans. 

‘  For  speculative  thouglit  Laud  cared  nothing.  Not  truth  but  peace 
was  the  object  which  he  j)ursued.  The  pursuit  of  peace  in  prefe¬ 
rence  to  the  pursuit  of  truth  was  certain  to  be  accompanied  by  an 
e.xaggerated  estimate  of  the  importance  of  external  influences  over 
the  mind.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  to  speak  of  Aristotle,  the 
philosopher  W’ho  taught  that  virtue  owed  its  strength  to  the  formation 
of  habits,  as  his  great  master  in  Inmanis.  Ilis  love  of  outward  ob¬ 
servances,  of  the  beauty  of  holiness,  as  he  fondly  calls  it,  was  partly 
founded  on  a  keen  sense  of  the  incongruity  of  dirt  and  disorder; 
partly  upon  the  recognition  of  the  educative  influence  of  regularity  and 
arrangement.  There  was  in  his  mind  no  dim  sense  of  the  spiritual 
depths  of  life,  no  re.aching  forward  to  ineffable  mysteries  veiled  from 
the  eye  of  flesh.  It  was  incomprehensible  to  him  why  men  should 
trouble  themselves  about  matters  which  they  could  not  understand. 
His  acts  of  reverence  liad  nothing  in  common  with  the  utter  self- 
abnegation  of  the  great  Italian,  falling  as  a  dead  body  falls  before  the 
/evelation  of  those  things  which  eye  had  not  .seen,  nor  ear  heard.  If  he 
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is  called  upon  to  defend  his  practice  of  bowing  towards  the  altar  upon 
entering  a  church,  he  founds  his  arguments  not  on  any  high  religious 
theme,  but  upon  the  custom  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  To  him  a 
church  was  not  so  much  the  temple  of  a  living  spirit  as  the  palace  of 
an  invisible  king.  lie  had  a  plain  prosaic  reason  for  everything  that 
he  did.’ 

Mr.  Gardiner  has  been  careful  to  draw  special  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  although  the  party  spirit  displayed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  betw’een  1629  and  1633  awoke  a  considerable  amount  of 
disaffection,  it  does  not  appear  that  during  these  years  the 
Puritans,  as  a  body,  desired  either  to  break  from  the  Church  or 
alter  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  country.  It  was  not 
until  after  Laud’s  promotion  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canter¬ 
bury  in  1633  that  uniformity  was  rigorously  enforced  through¬ 
out  the  whole  country,  while  at  the  same  time  changes  were 
introduced  in  the  services  of  the  Church  against  the  wishes  at 
once  of  ministers  and  congregations.  The  most  marked  inno¬ 
vation,  and  that  Avhich  gave  deepest  offence,  was  the  removal 
of  the  communion  table  from  the  position  which  it  ordinarily 
occupied  in  the  centre,  to  the  east  end  of  the  church.  The 
compulsory  observance  by  royal  and  episcopal  authority  of 
practices  regarded  with  strong  disapproval  by  the  Protestant 
of  that  time,  because  he  attached  a  special  meaning  to  them, 
was  naturally  bitterly  resented  by  many  besides  Puritans. 
The  number  of  the  archbishop’s  enemies  was  further  largely 
increased  owing  to  his  conception  of  the  position  that  the 
Church  ought  to  occupy  in  relation  to  the  community  at  large, 
and  the  unflagging  energy  with  which  he  set  his  hand  to  reform 
abuses,  correct  morals,  and  raise  the  position  of  the  parochial 
clergy  by  employing  them  in  the  civil  administration,  and 
giving  them  a  special  if  not  a  privileged  position  apart  in  the 
nation.  His  efforts  on  this  side  rendered  him  exceedingly  un¬ 
popular  with  the  upper  classes,  more  especially  as  he  carried 
on  his  work,  causing  churches  to  be  repaired,  recovering  land 
that  had  once  belonged  to  the  Church  from  the  hands  of  its 
lay  possessor,  calling  to  account  the  evil  liver,  regardless  of  the 
rank  or  social  position  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  collision. 

The  means  by  which  Laud  sought  to  win  the  respect  of  the 
laity  for  the  clergy  and  raise  the  standard  of  morality  was,  like 
much  of  Ills  Avork,  dealing  Avith  evil  on  the  surface  rather  than 
attacking  it  at  the  root.  In  either  case  he  could  not  do  better 
than  secure  the  services  of  a  high  class  of  men  in  the  mbiistry. 
But  so  little  regard  did  he  pay  to  the  scruples  of  conscience  of 
others,  that  it  Avas  ever  becoming  more  difficult  for  a  really 
able  and  conscientious  man  Avho  did  not  think  Avith  himself  to 
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remain  in  the  Church.  Neither  on  questions  of  ceremonial,  nor 
of  disputed  points  of  doctrine,  nor  of  Church  {government  and 
discipline,  Avas  any  expression  of  opinion  whatever  allowed 
unless  on  the  i)art  of  supporters  of  Laud’s  views.  The  })ro- 
ceedings  against  Ward  in  the  High  Commission  in  1634  show 
how  tightly  the  rein  was  drawn,  and  how  closely  an  influential 
Puritan  was  Avatched.  Ward  Avas  a  Conformist  and  a  man  of 
moderate  vieAvs,  Avho  had  Avon  the  respect  and  affection  of  the 
people  of  IpsAvich  by  the  virtues  of  his  character  and  his  ability 
as  a  preacher.  Ilis  offence  Avas  that  he  Avas  dissatisfied  Avith 
the  existing  system,  and  in  his  sermons  sought  to  counteract 
its  tendencies  by  teaching  that  religion  did  not  consist  in  the 
obserA’ance  of  ceremonies  and  the  repetition  of  set  forms  of 
prayer.  Charges  Avere  brought  against  him  founded  on  pas¬ 
sages  of  his  sermons  preached  during  a  course  of  four  years, 
related  from  memory  Avithout  the  context.  W ard  flatly  denied 
some  and  explained  aAA’ay  others.  Yet  on  this  A  ery  imperfect 
and  probably  malignant  evidence  he  Avas  suspended  from  the 
ministry,  and,  on  his  refusal  to  sign  a  submission  draAvn  up 
by  the  court,  committed  to  prison. 

‘  The  proceedings  against  Ward  are  of  special  interest,  as  indicating 
the  limit  to  Avhich  the  Court  of  High  Commission  Avas  prepared  to  go. 
No  one  who  has  studied  its  records  Avill  speak  of  it  as  a  barbarous  or 
even  a  cruel  tribunal.  Its  chiei'  characteristic  Avas  its  fixity  of  aim, 
and  the  resoluteness  Avith  Avhich  disobedience  to  its  orders  Avas  over¬ 
come,  though  not  Avithout  considerable  moderation  in  the  treatment  of 
individual  offenders  Avho  shoAved  an  inclination  to  give  Avay  before  the 
pressure  put  upon  them.  It  now  appeared  that  the  court  of  Avhich 
Laud  Avas  the  soul  Avould  not  be  content  Avith  obedience.  At  least  in 
public  there  must  be  no  criticism  of  the  system  Avhich  it  imposed  upon 
the  clergy.  Such  a  result  Avas  but  the  logical  consequence  of  Laud’s 
conception  of  a  Church.  If  the  living  spiritual  forces  moving  in  the 
hearts  of  men  Avere  not  to  be  taken  into  account,  a  clergyman  could  no 
more  be  permitted  to  call  in  question  the  rules  under  Avhich  he  lived 
than  a  colonel  can  be  permitted  to  call  in  question  the  regulations  of 
the  army  in  the  face  of  his  regiment.  It  Avas  because  this  conception 
Avas  in  itself  a  false  one,  not  because  the  mode  in  Avhich  it  Avas  carried 
out  Avas  harsh  and  tyrannical,  that  Laud  went  astray.  His  system  left 
no  place  for  the  infinite  varieties  of  the  human  mind,  and  looked  Avith 
horror  upon  the  irregular  action  of  individual  life.  The  pulsations  of 
the  religious  heart  of  England  Avere  too  vigorous  to  be  thus  controlled. 
They  called  for  a  fonn  of  discipline  more  flexible,  and  less  restricted  to 
the  expression  of  a  single  mood.  Orderly  freedom  of  speech  and 
thought  Avas  the  only  remedy  for  the  disease  from  Avhich  the  English 
Church  was  suffering,  and  unfortunately  Laud  Avas  never  able  to  com¬ 
prehend  that  freedom  Avas  more  than  another  name  for  disorder.’ 

The  measures  taken  by  the  High  Commission  to  obtain 
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obedience  were  assuredly  not  harsher  than  requisite  for  its 
end.  Cruel  the  court  was  not,  except  in  so  far  as  there  was 
cruelty  in  leaving  in  prison  for  an  indefinite  time  men  whose 
consciences  Avere  too  stubborn,  or  whose  purses  too  scantily 
filled,  to  alloAV  them  to  comply  Avith  its  orders.  Nor  yet,  so 
long  as  it  could  obtain  submission,  Avas  the  court  inexorable ; 
it  Avould  ahvays  sooner  that  the  drunkard  should  mend  his 
Avays,  and,  unless  in  the  case  of  special  zeal  and  ability,  the 
Puritan  recant  his  errors,  than  suspend  either  the  one  or  the 
other  from  his  functions.  Mr.  Gardiner  points  out  that  the 
Avhole  number  of  ministers  suspended  and  depriA’ed  by  the 
High  Commission  between  February  1634  and  May  1636 
did  not  exceed  fourteen.  But  if  the  court  is  not  to  be  charac¬ 
terised  as  a  barbarous  or  even  a  cruel  tribunal,  its  sentences 
Avere  none  the  less  exceedingly  harsh,  exceedingly  biassed, 
and  not  seldom  tyrannical.  At  least  Ave  knoAv  not  hoAv  else 
to  qualify  the  practice  of  requiring  ministers  deprived  or 
suspended  to  acknoAvledge,  under  pain  of  imprisonment,  the 
truth  of  the  charges  on  Avhich  they  AA'cre  condemned,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  they  themselves  had  equivocated  or  hed. 
Mr.  Gardiner  has  brought  into  prominence  all  that  tells  in 
favour  of  the  Ifigh  Commission ;  the  relief  that  it  gave  to  in¬ 
jured  Avives ;  its  refusal  to  recognise  distinction  of  class ;  the 
disorders  that  it  repressed.  To  perfect  the  picture  he  should 
also  have  draAvn  attention  to  its  vexatious  and  inquisitorial 
procedure,  the  character  of  the  evidence  that  it  was  Avilling  to 
receive,  the  readiness  Avith  AA’hich  it  could  be  made  to  serve 
the  purj)oses  of  priA'ate  malice,  and  the  large  number  of  cases 
in  Avhich  it  had  a  more  or  less  direct  interest  in  finding  the 
accused  guilty.  It  is  hai'd  to  read  its  records  and  not  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  its  action  Avas  mischievous  and  demoralis¬ 
ing,  and  productive  of  much  more  harm  than  good.  The 
fact,  moreover,  might  be  stated  that  the  number  of  ministers 
deprived  and  susj)ended  by  the  High  Commission  does  not 
represent  the  number  of  those  Avho  Avere  made  to  feel  the  Aveight 
of  the  Archbishop’s  hand.  Thus  Avhen,  to  insure  that  in  all 
parts  of  the  counti’y  his  injunctions  Avere  strictly  obeyed,  Laud 
forged  a  ncAV  instrument  for  the  exercise  of  central  authority, 
and  revived  the  practice  of  his  predecessors  in  pre-Reforma- 
tion  times  of  holding  metropolitical  A'isitations,  in  seven  dioceses 
alone  south  of  the  Trent  *  his  vicar-general.  Sir  Nathaniel 

*  Archbishop  Neile,  a  man  Avhom  Laud  could  trust  to  do  his  Avork 
thoroughly,  ruled  the  northern  province.  Puritanism  Avas  less  formi¬ 
dable  there  than  in  the  south.  There  Avas  great  difficulty,  hoAvever,  in 
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Brent,  suspended  seventeen  clergymen,  nine  of  whom  were 
Puritans,  guilty  of  not  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  adminis¬ 
tering  the  sacrament  to  persons  standing,  and  other  like  offences. 
Eight  others,  schoolmasters,  parish  ministers,  and  lecturers, 
he  threatened  with  suspension  or  prosecution  in  the  High 
Commission ;  of  these  six  were  Puritans.  Of  five  others, 
inhibited  from  preaching,  three  w’ere  Puritans,  against  whom 
nothing  was  proved,  but  they  were  ‘  vehemently  suspected  to 
‘  be  nonconformists.’ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Laud’s  system  of  church  government 
was  well  fitted  for  obtaining  his  immediate  objects,  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  uniformity  and  canon  law,  the  reform  of  abuses, 
the  punishment  of  sensual  sins.  But  it  was  not  one  that 
would  have  approved  itself  to  a  man  with  any  clear  insight 
into  the  conditions  on  which  spiritual  power  is  attained.  Laud 
centralised  authority  in  his  own  hand  ;  in  the  spirit  of  a  sharp 
practitioner,  made  use  of  the  letter  of  the  law  to  serve  his 
ends ;  treated  bishops  and  parochial  clergy  alike  as  the  tools 
of  his  will ;  discouraged  private  initiative  in  official  and  un¬ 
official  persons ;  suffered  not  the  faintest  breath  of  criticism 
to  blow  upon  his  work  ;  took  no  count  of  the  wounds  that  he 
indicted  upon  men’s  consciences  or  self-esteem,  but,  ivere  the 
matter  in  question  small  or  great,  had  but  one  answer  to  make 
to  all  whose  sense  of  right  or  whose  religious  convictions  led 
them  to  dispute  his  commands :  ‘  Suffer  or  obey.’  By  means 
of  such  a  system  the  voice  of  controversy  might  be  unheard, 
uniformity  of  services  observed,  ecclesiastical  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  vigorously  carried  out,  churches  repaired,  the  blas¬ 
phemer  fined,  the  adulterer  forced  to  confess  his  sin ;  but  it 
was  all  but  a  whiting  of  the  outside  of  the  sepulchre.  How, 
indeed,  could  the  High  Church  vicar,  who  played  the  part  of 
secret  informant  against  his  parishioners,  hope  to  win  his  way 
to  their  hearts  ?  The  High  Church  movement,  beneath  a  forcing 
system,  received  a  sudden  and  unnatural  expansion,  but  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  direct  loss  of  moral  and  spiritual  influence.  It 
is  to  hold  a  false  view  of  Laud,  therefore,  to  regard  him  as  the 
leader  of  a  spiritual  movement  or  of  a  revival  of  any  scheme 
of  faith.  He  was  great  neither  as  a  moral  reformer  nor  as  a 
divine.  His  admirable  practical  ability  and  his  perfectly 
honest  intention  were  his  strongest  points.  He  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  man  of  business,  of  unfailing  energy,  full  of  schemes 

getting  the  churchwardens  to  present  persons  who  came  to  church  to 
hear  the  sermon,  but  kept  away  during  the  reading  of  the  service — a 
proof  how  unpopular  the  Prayer  liook  was  becoming. 
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for  the  advancement  of  learning,  an  administrator  who  viewed 
rich  and  poor  with  indifferent  eye,  and  to  whom  corruption  was 
equally  obnoxious  in  high  places  and  in  low.  Yet  it  is  easy  to 
set  too  high  an  estimate  on  the  best  side  of  Laud’s  character, 
and  the  reader  of  Mr.  Gardiner’s  book  is  in  our  opinion  led 
into  the  error.  Laud’s  sense  of  honour  was  far  from  keen,  and 
the  administration  of  justice  under  his  guidance  in  the  High 
Commission,  if  not  corrupt  in  any  gross  form,  yet  of  a  partial 
character  that  could  not  fail  to  bring  justice  into  as  much  dis¬ 
repute  as  if  the  judges  had  been  open  to  receive  bribes. 
What,  for  instance,  are  we  to  think  of  the  integrity  of  the  judge, 
who  regarded  the  rich  man,  against  whom  a  handle  could  be 
found  to  bring  into  the  High  Commission,  as  fair  game  to 
fleece,  because  he  had  not  put  down  his  name  among  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  fund  for  the  repair  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral? 
In  a  history  of  Laud’s  government  of  the  Church  the  fact 
should  not  be  left  out  of  sight  that  men  could  believe,  with 
a  large  amount  of  truth,  that  the  High  Commission  was  a 
court  that  better  served  to  win  money  than  administer  im¬ 
partial  justice.  Even  Land’s  sense  of  the  equality  of  all  men 
before  the  law,  which,  we  should  incline  to  say,  sprang 
merely  from  the  desire  to  impose  a  level  uniformity  of  sub¬ 
mission  before  the  Church  and  the  king,  became  dull  Avhen- 
ever  advantage  was  to  be  won  for  forwarding  a  favourite 
scheme.  Though  none  might  escape  the  disgrace  of  a  public 
performance  of  penance  in  his  parish  church  by  setting  money 
in  Laud’s  palm,  the  opportunity  was  open  to  him  who  could 
contribute  several  hundred  pounds  to  the  repair  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.* 

Correr,the  Venetian  ambassador  in  England,  aptly  described 
the  path  that  the  government  was  treading,  when  he  wrote  of 
the  king :  ‘  With  the  key  of  the  law  he  seeks  to  open  the  en- 
‘  trance  to  absolute  power.’  The  responsibility  for  the  action 
of  the  government  as  a  whole  rests  far  more  Avith  the  king 
than  with  any  other  man  who  took  part  in  it.  Charles  was 
not,  as  heretofore,  the  nominal  but  the  real  ruler  of  the  land. 


*  For  instance,  on  the  petition  of  the  defendant,  a  young  man  about 
to  be  married,  that  he  sliould  be  much  disgraced  and  overthroAvn  in 
marriage  and  estate  if  compelled  to  do  public  penance,  the  Court  com¬ 
muted  the  penance  to  a  fine,  and  declared  that  his  estates  were  able  to 
bear  a  fine  of  1,500/.,  but  left  the  business  to  the  further  pleasure  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  (Cal.  Dom.  Ser.  1635,  p.  234.)  In 
another  case  the  penance  was  commuted  into  a  fine  of  300/.,  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  repair  of  the  west  end  of  St.  Paul’s.  (Cal.  1635-0, 
p.  501.) 
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He  exercised  a  general  supervision  over  every  branch  of  the 
administration ;  often  himself  decided  minute  questions  of 
detail;  and,  except  as  a  formality,  rarely  asked  the  advice  of 
the  united  council  on  broad  questions  of  policy.  Nor  did  any 
one  of  his  ministers  gain  a  dominant  j)Osition  at  the  council 
board.  The  amount  of  influence  exercised  over  him  by  W ent- 
worth  and  even  by  Laud  during  these  years  is  ordinarily  exag¬ 
gerated.  Charles  had  little  appreciation  of  strength  in  others, 
nor  did  the  finest  moral  or  intellectual  qualities  in  themselves 
offer  attraction  to  him.  In  the  government  of  the  Church, 
indeed,  the  brain  and  hand  of  Laud  prevail  throughout;  in  the 
government  of  Ireland  the  brain  and  hand  of  Wentworth ;  but 
outside  their  respective  spheres,  the  influence  of  these  two 
ministers  was  rivalled  or  exceeded  by  men  in  all  respects  their 
inferiors.  Foremost  amongst  these  was  the  Loi'd  Treasurer 
Weston,  the  sole  aim  of  whose  action  was  to  let  England  grow 
rich,  in  order  that  material  prosperity  might  induce  obedience 
to  tiie  royal  will.  His  policy  was  purely  conservative.  He 
was  opposed  to  reform  in  the  administration,  to  investigation 
into  the  state  of  the  revenue,  and,  unless  very  hardly  pressed, 
to  resorting  to  new  measures  for  raising  money.  In  opposition 
to  Weston,  Wentworth  and  Laud  were  at  one  in  the  desire 
to  carry  through  measures  of  reform  and  find  resources  for 
paying  the  debts  of  the  crown  and  making  the  revenue  meet 
the  expenditure.  Weston’s  policy  was  not  of  a  high  type, 
but  there  was  much  in  it  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  time.  Had  it  been  consistently  pursued,  there  might  have 
been  formed  a  nation  within  the  nation,  composed  of  moneyed, 
commercial,  and  official  classes,  with  interests  dependent  on 
the  existing  state  of  things.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pur-‘ 
suance  of  the  policy  advocated  by  Laud  and  Wentworth  had 
the  advantage  of  releasing  the  government  from  the  pressure 
of  financial  difficulties,  besides  giving  it  a  moral  claim  to  the 
support  of  the  nation.  Charles  made  neither  policy  his  own. 
His  sense  of  justice  was  too  strong,  his  idea  of  duty  too  high, 
to  allow  him  to  seek  support  to  his  government  by  leaving  ill 
alone ;  but  he  had  far  too  little  moral  or  intellectual  vigour  to 
carry  out  reforms  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  personal  inclinations 
or  the  interests  of  friends  and  servants.  The  outcome  of  the 
struggle  between  the  rival  influences  at  the  council  board  was, 
that  the  government  tacked  from  one  course  to  the  other,  with 
the  disastrous  result  to  itself  of  reaping  solely  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  that  belonged  to  either.  It  harassed  all  classes  and  all 
interests,  official  and  unofficial,  without  making  effective  re¬ 
forms  in  the  administration,  or  freeing  itself  from  financial 
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embarrassment.  Its  poverty  may  be  illustrated  by  the  story 
that  went  the  round  of  the  court,  that  the  queen  directed  the 
shutters  of  her  chamber  to  be  closed,  in  order  that  a  French 
lady  coming  to  visit  her  might  not  observe  the  ragged  coverlet 
on  her  bed.  Its  corruption  by  the  words  with  which  Charles, 
when  he  had  to  appoint  a  new  treasurer,  delivered  the  white 
staff  of  office  into  the  hands  of  Juxon :  ‘  Among  the  clergy, 
‘  my  lord  of  London,  I  hold  you  the  fittest,  because  you  have 
‘  no  children.’ 

It  was  more  especially  between  the  years  1634  and  1637 
that  the  council  had  resort  to  various  new  measures  for  raising 
money,  which,  while  they  created  much  discontent, only  brought 
a  few  thousand  pounds  into  the  exchequer.  These  measures 
have  been  recounted  again  and  again,  nor  does  Mr.  Gardiner’s 
judgment  of  them  differ  in  any  material  respect  from  that  of 
other  historians.  We  therefore  propose,  in  the  remaining 
pages  of  this  article,  to  let  our  readers  into  the  secrets  of 
Charles’s  diplomacy.  Owing  to  Mr.  Gardiner’s  researches  at 
Paris,  Brussels,  Venice,  and  Simancas,  we  are  enabled  from 
a  new  side  to  gauge  the  antipathy  of  feeling  between  the  king 
and  his  subjects,  and  to  trace  the  true  origin  of  the  ship-money 
fleet,  a  point  on  Avhich  hitherto  considerable  obscurity  has  pre¬ 
vailed. 

Charles  reigned  at  a  time  when  questions  w’ere  being 
fought  out  in  Germany,  of  which  the  settlement  involved  the 
interests  of  every  country  in  Europe.  On  one  side  was  at 
stake  the  existence  of  Protestantism  in  North  Germany,  on  the 
other  the  unity  of  Germany  itself.  Was  the  Protestant  to 
maintain  itself  on  an  equality  with  the  Homan  Catholic  faith, 
or  was  Protestantism,  and  of  necessity  with  Protestantism  the 
principles  of  toleration,  to  be  brought  low  ?  Was  German  unity 
to  be  bought  at  the  price  of  the  establishment  of  a  despotism 
resting  for  support  on  the  soldier  and  Jesuit,  or  was  Germany 
to  be  reduced  by  division  to  political  impotence  ?  Such  Avere  the 
issues  involved  in  the  Avar.  In  the  midst  of  this  great  crisis  of 
European  history,  the  director  of  the  foreign  policy  of  England 
Avas  Avithout  any  policy  at  all.  In  desiring  to  influence  the 
course  of  the  war,  Charles  AA'as  actuated  by  a  purely  personal 
motive,  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinates  and  the  eleetoral  vote 
for  his  brother-in-laAv.  So  long  as  he  gained  this  end,  he  was 
ready  to  give  support  to  any  side  or  any  cause.  Neither 
German  interests  nor  the  interests  of  Protestants  nor  yet  of 
Catholics,  the  interests  of  no  country  and  of  no  population, 
engaged  his  thought  or  care.  Unscrupulousness  as  to  means 
may  often  aid  a  statesman  in  gaining  his  end,  provided  that 
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it  does  not  render  him  incapable  of  seeing  what  means  carry 
with  them  a  possibility  of  success.  Richelieu,  as  Mr.  Gardiner 
points  out,  was  a  most  selhsh  and  unscrupulous  politician,  but 
one  with  a  great  capacity  for  making  out  the  winning  side 
and  joining  himself  to  it.  Charles  had  no  such  talent.  His 
thoroughly  unsympathetic  nature  left  him  as  grossly  ignorant 
of  the  moral  forces  at  work  amongst  foreign  nations  as  of  the 
potential  energies  of  Puritanism  at  home.  This  of  itself  was 
likely  enough  to  cause  him  to  build  on  the  sand,  there  being 
nothing  in  diplomacy  more  fruitful  of  error  than  disregard  of 
national  feeling.  But,  in  addition  to  this  cause  of  weakness, 
Charles  was  so  enveloped  in  the  mantle  of  his  own  self-esteem, 
that  he  was  blind  to  facts  which  were  fully  recognised  by  men 
whose  intellects  were  in  no  way  superior  to  his  own.  His 
ministers  and  courtiers  saw  clearly  that  if  he  wanted  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  course  of  events  on  the  Continent,  he  must  be 
prepared  to  draw  the  sw'ord ;  and  that  war,  in  its  tui*n,  implied 
the  calling  of  a  parliament  and  the  renunciation  of  his  eccle¬ 
siastical  iK)licy.  Charles  perceived  that  if  he  ivent  to  war,  he 
should  have  to  meet  a  parliament;  but  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  acknowledge  that,  as  he  was  determined  not  to  meet 
a  parliament,  his  interference  was  not  likely  to  produce  great 
results,  nor  yet  that  if  other  powers.  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
were  to  undertake  to  restore  the  Palatinates  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  he  must  make  it  their  interest  to  do  so.  His  diplomacy 
consisted  in  trying  to  bind  some  foreign  power  down  to  do 
his  work  for  him  in  return  for  offers  that  were  either  inade¬ 
quate  or  made  without  any  serious  intention  of  carrying  them 
into  effect,  and  backed  by  threats  that,  in  case  of  their  rejec¬ 
tion,  he  would  join  the  other  side.  As  Mr.  Gardiner  most 
justly  observes  in  his  preface,  it  is  impossible  to  read  of  the 
intrigues  which  Charles  carried  on  alternately  with  France  and 
Spain,. without  being  reminded  of  the  very  similar  intrigues 
which  he  afterwards  carried  on  with  Presbyterians  and  Inde¬ 
pendents,  with  parliament  and  army. 

The  man  who  possessed  most  influence  over  the  direction 
of  Charles’s  negotiations  with  foreign  princes  was  the  Lord 
Treasurer.  Weston  was  a  Catholic,  though  one  who  for  sake 
of  pelf  and  office  reserved  for  his  death-bed  an  open  profession 
of  his  faith.  Unlike  Charles,  he  had  a  foreign  policy.  He 
was  an  advocate,  in  its  baldest  form,  of  the  doctrine  that 
England  ought  to  abstain  completely  from  interference  in 
foreign  politics  unless  some  material  interest  of  hers  was  en¬ 
dangered.  Though  this  policy  was  never  adopted  by  Charles, 
Weston’s  counsels  always  had  weight  with  him.  To  the 
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obsequiousness  of  his  character  the  treasurer’s  influence  was 
largely  due.  Far  from  thwarting  Charles’s  projects,  he  gave 
him  as  much  rope  as  he  would,  confident  that,  in  the  end,  fear 
of  having  to  call  on  the  nation  for  support  would  cause  him  to 
maintain  peace.  The  fact  that  in  their  general  views  there  was 
much  in  common  between  king  and  minister  acted  as  a  tie 
between  them.  The  treasurer’s  desire  to  avoid  meeting  a 
parliament  Avas  one  cause  of  his  desire  to  avoid  war.  Charles 
had  as  little  sympathy  Avith  Puritanism  as  Weston  Avith  Pro¬ 
testantism,  and  king  and  minister  Avere  alike  afraid  of  en¬ 
couraging  the  national  feeling  in  favour  of  the  German  Protes¬ 
tants,  lest  they  should  let  loose  forces  too  strong  for  their 
control.  Charles,  indeed,  was  ready  to  compass  the  restitution 
of  the  Palatinate  by  any  Avay  that  offered,  but  of  the  tAvo  he 
preferred  to  act  in  alliance  Avith  Catholic  rather  than  Avith 
Protestant  poAvers. 

After  Buckingham’s  death  and  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to 
relieve  Rochelle,  Charles  did  not  again  reneAv  hostilities  either 
with  France  or  Spain.  Peace  AA’ith  France  Avas  concluded 
shortly  after  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  negotiations 
were  already  in  course  Avhich  eventually  led  to  peace  with 
Spain.  In  return  for  a  treaty  of  peace,  Charles  hoped  to  ob¬ 
tain  from  Spain  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinates.  The  Spanish 
ministers  were  Avilling  enough  to  hold  out  large  promises  of 
what  they  Avere  ready  to  perform  for  Frederic  and  Elizabeth 
in  return  for  the  friendship  of  England,  but  very  sIoav  to  en¬ 
dorse  their  promises  in  definite  terms.  They  had  indeed 
neither  the  Avill  nor  the  poAver  to  perform  them.  In  case  of 
the  success  of  the  Imperi^ists  it  Avas  highly  improbable  that 
Spain  Avould  be  able  to  disregard  the  Avishes  of  her  allies  or  deal 
Avith  the  Palatinates  at  her  pleasure ;  Avhile  before  the  making 
of  a  general  peace  it  Avas  certain  that  she  Avould  not  lightly 
give  an  advantage  to  the  Protestant  side  by  causing  the  eva¬ 
cuation  of  fortresses  garrisoned  by  her  troops.  At  Charles’s 
court  the  advocates  of  a  war  policy,  based  on  a  Protestant 
alliance  and  parliamentary  government  at  home,  outnumbered 
the  supporters  of  Weston.  The  opposition,  hoAvever,  that  they 
formed,  was  merely  that  of  a  court  faction,  Avhose  hope  was  that 
war  and  a  parliament  together  would  bring  their  party  into 
office.  The  Earl  of  Holland,  their  leader,  sought,  by  supporting 
proposals  for  a  French  alliance,  to  gain  interest  with  the  Queen, 
and  make  use  of  her  influence  over  Charles  to  unseat  Weston. 
His  efforts,  however,  were  unavailing.  Henrietta  Maria  had 
no  liking  for  the  parsimonious  treasurer ;  but  she  had  also  no 
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liking  for  politics,  and,  unless  engaged  by  some  personal  inte¬ 
rest,  could  not  be  brought  to  take  an  active  part  in  them.  It 
does  not  appear  that  she  made  any  serious  effort  to  prejudice 
her  husband  against  ^V^eston,  and  Charles  invariably  supported 
his  minister  against  the  intrigues  of  her  partisans. 

In  order  to  have  a  support  to  fall  back  upon  if  Spain  should 
fail  him,  Charles  sent  Sir  Thomas  Koe  to  the  Baltic,  to  me¬ 
diate  peace  between  Sweden  and  Poland,  with  the  aim  of 
setting  the  King  of  Sweden’s  hands  free  for  an  invasion  of 
Germany.  Roe,  who  was  a  bold  and  persistent  exponent  of  the 
Protestant  policy,  had  already  filled  with  great  success  two 
embassies  in  the  East,  in  India  and  at  Constantinople.  A 
dijdomatist  of  undoubted  sagacity  and  insight,  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Continental  affairs  and  a  wide  and  varied  expe¬ 
rience,  he  was  the  one  really  able  man  whom  Charles  employed 
in  his  service  abroad.  As  the  king  did  not  propose  to  render 
Gustavus  any  material  support  in  invading  Germany,  Roe  did 
not  deceive  himself  into  supposing  that  his  mission  would  be 
effective  so  far  as  this  end  was  concerned.  A  treaty  of  peace 
between  Poland  and  Sweden,  he  pointed  out,  would  set  the  King 
of  Poland  free  to  join  the  emj)eror,  as  well  as  Gustavus  to 
invade  Germany.  ‘  And  I  think  no  man  can  convince  me 
‘  with  reason  why  the  King  of  Sweden  should  marry  our 
‘  quarrel  for  charity  and  Avithout  a  dower.’ 

'I'he  lesson  that  no  power  Avould  marry  his  quan’el  for  cha¬ 
rity  and  without  a  dower  was  one  Charles  could  not  learn. 
AVhile  he  Avas  hesitating  Avhether  to  "ain  his  end  through 
Philij)  or  Gustavus,  overtures  came  from  Fi’ance  for  an  offen¬ 
sive  alliance  against  Spain,  to  Avhich  Avas  added  the  unwelcome 
advice  that  he  should  summon  a  parliament,  so  as  to  have 
means  to  engage  in  Avar.  Such  a  proposal,  instead  of  enlight¬ 
ening  Charles  on  Avhat  terms  alone  he  could  hope  to  recover 
the  Palatinate,  only  made  him  more  pliable  in  the  hands  of  the 
S])aniards.  lie  consented  to  Avhat  he  had  before  refused,  and, 
Avithout  fii'st  receiving  from  Philip  any  definite  engagement  to 
surrender  the  fortresses  held  by  his  troops  in  the  Palatinate, 
sent  an  ambassador  to  Spain  to  treat  for  peace.  A  member 
of  the  Privy  Council,  Sir  Francis  Cottingdon,  Avas  selected  for 
the  post :  ‘  a  man  of  the  Avorld,’  Mr.  Gardiner  Avrites,  ‘  with- 
‘  out  enthusiasm,  believing  that  the  Roman  Catholic  belief  AA'as 
‘  the  safest  to  die  in,  and  that  Weston’s  policy  ran  less  risk 
‘  than  any  other  in  the  immediate  present.’ 

Cottingdon  went  to  Spain  in  the  autumn  of  1629.  In  the 
summer  of  the  following  year,  Avhile  peace  negotiations  between 
England  and  Spain  were  still  dragging  on,  Gustavus,  Avho  for 
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months  had  been  biding  his  time,  landed  in  Pomerania  as 
champion  of  the  Protestant  North  against  the  emperor.  Charles 
did  not  wish  to  break  off  his  negotiations  with  Spain,  nor  yet 
to  lose  the  chance  of  regaining  the  Palatinates  through  Gus- 
tavus.  While,  therefore,  continuing  to  treat  with  Spain,  he 
allowed  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  to  raise  6,000  volunteers,  to 
serve  on  the  same  side  as  the  Swedes,  under  the  supposition 
that  thus  he  should  have  a  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  Gust! .  ’^us, 
and  yet  offer  no  offence  to  Philip  or  Ferdinand.  Meanwhile 
the  long-drawn-out  negotiations  with  Spain  resulted  in  a 
mere  treaty  of  peace.  Instead  of  the  evacuation  of  the  for¬ 
tresses,  Charles  had  to  content  himself  with  a  written  promise 
that  Philip  would  do  his  best  for  the  restitution  of  the  Pala¬ 
tinate.  Behind  the  treaty  of  peace,  however,  lay  an  under¬ 
standing  that  in  return  for  the  good  offices  of  Philip  with  the 
emperor,  Charles  should  mediate  a  peace  between  Spain  and 
Holland,  and,  in  case  of  the  refusal  of  the  Dutch  to  accept 
mediation,  join  Philip  in  making  war  on  them.  While 
Charles,  in  pursuance  of  this  agreement,  made  offers  of 
mediation  to  Holland,  he  characteristically  enough  held  out 
hopes  that  if  he  should  fail  to  recover  the  Palatinate  by 
Philip’s  aid,  he  would  take  part  with  the  States  against 
Sj)ain,  if  they  would  guarantee  its  restitution.  The  Dutch, 
who  set  little  worth  on  any  help  Charles  was  likely  to  render 
them,  and  who  were  enjoying  a  full  tide  of  success  against 
the  Spanish  arms,  persistently  refused  all  offers  of  mediation. 
The  result  was,  that  in  January  1631  a  secret  treaty  was 
signed  by  Cottingdon  and  Olivarez  at  Madrid,  by  which 
Charles  and  Philip  agreed  to  join  in  making  war  on  the 
Independent  Netherlands,  and  to  partition  the  provinces  be¬ 
tween  them.  This  partition  treaty  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  immoral  of  its  kind  known  in  history.  There  were  no 
motives  of  religion  or  race,  no  material  interests,  no  outside 
pressure,  the  flattering  unction  of  which  Charles  could  lay  upon 
his  soul,  to  conceal  the  blackness  of  the  crime.  The  reversal 
of  England’s  traditional  policy,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
dearly  won  independence  of  the  Dutch,  were  proposed  merely 
as  a  means  to  the  advancement  of  his  sister  and  her  family. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  for  Charles  is  that  probably  his  in¬ 
tention  was  simply  to  outreach  the  Spaniards.  He  did  not 
himself  sign  the  treaty,  or  take  any  steps  towards  its  execu¬ 
tion.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  he  should 
gain  any  advantage  through  it.  Neither  the  Emperor  nor 
Philip  had  any  belief  in  his  power  or  will  to  aid  them,  and  let 
his  ambassador  pretty  clearly  understand  that  there  was  no 
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possibility  of  the  restoration  of  the  Palatinate  to  a  Protestant 
in  face  of  the  impending  struggle  with  Gustavus. 

Repulsed  by  the  Emperor  and  by  Philip,  Charles  late  in 
the  day  sent  an  ambassador  to  see  Avhat  tenns  could  be  got 
from  Gustavus.  The  step  Avas  greeted  Avith  applause  by  the 
nation.  The  entrance  into  the  Avar  of  the  SAvedish  king  had 
revived  in  full  force  the  old  passionate  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  of  the  German  Protestants.  The  name  of  Gustavus 
Avas  in  every  mouth,  stories  concerning  him  as  eagerly  re¬ 
peated,  his  actions  folloAved  Avith  as  close  an  eye,  as  though 
he  had  been  a  national  hero.  The  neAA’s  of  his  victory  OA'er 
Tilly  at  Breitenfeld  sent  a  thrill  of  delight  through  the 
country,  Avhich,  penetrating  the  AA-alls  of  the  ToAver,  gladdened 
the  short  remainder  of  Eliot’s  life.  ‘  If  at  once,’  Avrote  the 
prisoner,  ‘  the  Avhole  AA'orld  be  not  deluded,  fortune  and  hope 
‘  are  met.’  At  court  Weston’s  opponents  echoed  the  cry  for  a 
Protestant  policy.  Save  Charles  himself,  there  Avas  none  Avho 
believed  that  he  could  recover  the  Palatinate  Avithout  seeking 
the  support  of  the  nation.  Rumours  Avent  about  that  a  par¬ 
liament  Avas  to  be  called,  and  that  men  high  in  office  AA^ere 
seeking  to  conciliate  Eliot.  Charles  had  no  intention  of  being 
dragged  into  a  Avar  against  his  Avill,  no  thought  of  calling  a 
Parliament.  A  sharp  check  Avas  given  to  the  reports  about 
Eliot.  The  prisoner’s  friends  Avere  forbidden  access  to  him, 
and  he  Avas  placed  in  a  close  confinement  Avhich  hastened 
the  end  of  his  life.  Charles  asked  the  advice  of  his  council 
on  the  best  means  of  assisting  Gustavus,  but,  Avhen  the  council 
suggested  as  the  only  means  the  calling  of  a  parliament,  re¬ 
plied  that  the  A'ery  mention  of  a  parliament  Avas  derogatory  to 
his  authority.  Had  Charles  been  able  to  raise  money  at  his 
will,  it  Avould  have  been  difficult  for  him  and  Gustavus  to 
come  to  terms.  Gustavus,  Avho,  as  Mr.  Gardiner  observes, 
Avas  as  little  to  be  bargained  with  as  CromAvell,  Avas  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  bind  himself  in  any  AA-ay  about  the  Palatinate  unless 
Charles  Avas  prepared  to  throAV  in  his  lot  Avith  the  Protestant 
side  by  breaking  Avith  Spain.  ‘  I  Avill  let  my  brother  of  Eng- 
‘  land  knoAv,’  he  once  said,  ‘  that  my  intention  is  more  gene- 
‘  rous  toAvards  the  King  of  Bohemia  than  that  I  should  have 
‘  any  mercenary  dealing  Avith  him.’  His  final  demands  Avere 
the  aid  of  the  English  fleet  to  assure  his  communications  Avith 
SAveden,  and  a  contingent  of  eight  regiments  of  foot  and  3,000 
horse  under  his  OAvn  command.  In  return  he  Avould  do  his 
best  to  restore  Frederic  to  his  lands  and  dignities.  Charles 
Avould  not  giA'e  ear  to  such  terms  for  a  moment.  He  Avanted 
Gustavus  to  do  the  Avork,  Avhile  he  avoided  the  annoyance  of 
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meeting  a  parliament  or  the  risk  of  a  breach  with  Spain.  He 
accordingly  made  him  an  offer  of  10,000/.  a  month,  only  bind¬ 
ing  himself,  however,  to  the  payment  of  the  first  month’s  con¬ 
tribution — an  offer  which  Gustavus  absolutely  rejected. 

The  failure  of  the  negotiations  did  not  disturb  Charles’s 
equanimity,  for  he  harboured  no  doubt  that  he  should  yet  effect 
his  object  by  means  of  a  Catholic  power.  The  appearance  of 
Gustavus  on  the  field  had  been  mainly  a  source  of  perplexity 
to  him.  It  had  involved  him  in  misunderstandings  with 
Philip  and  the  emperor,  and,  stifled  as  the  voice  of  England 
was,  had  raised  cries  for  war  and  a  parliament  that  were 
displeasing  to  his  ears.  Henceforth  he  was  less  ready  than 
before  to  listen  to  advice  from  men  who  supported  a  Pro¬ 
testant  policy.  The  very  applause  with  which  the  people, 
who,  in  the  words  of  Roe,  were  ‘  too  hungry  ’  for  news, 
greeted  the  onward  march  of  the  conqueror  through  Germany, 
was  so  much  a  matter  of  offence  that  an  order  of  council  was 
issued  forbidding  the  publication  of  foreign  news.  The  fact 
that  Roe  Avas  a  supporter  of  a  purely  Protestant  policy  was 
an  effectual  bar  to  his  advancement.  He  Avas  the  candidate 
of  Holland’s  party  for  the  post  of  secretary  left  vacant  by 
Dorchester’s  death.  Charles,  however,  passed  him  by  and 
bestoAved  the  office  on  Windebank,  the  clerk  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  a  supporter  of  Weston’s  policy,  and,  if  a  Protestant,  yet 
one  Avho  hoped  for  the  union  of  the  Churches  of  England  and 
Rome.  Talent  or  force  of  character  he  Avas  Avithout.  Roe, 
who  aspired  to  office,  Avas  bitterly  disappointed  Avhen  he  found 
himself  set  aside.  ‘  The  Avay  to  heaven,’  he  sarcastically 
remarked,  ‘  is  straight  and  narroAv,  and  in  this  only  is  the 
‘  Court  like  to  it.’  To  Weston  and  his  folloAvers  the  failure 
of  the  negotiations  Avith  Gustavus  Avas  a  matter  of  rejoicing, 
as  it  relieved  their  minds  from  the  fear  of  seeing  England 
inA'olved  in  Avar.  Not  less  so  Avas  the  death  of  Gustavus,  a 
few  months  later,  on  the  battle-field  at  Lutzen,  Avhich  aroused 
a  mourning  amongst  their  countrymen  unparalleled  since  the 
death  of  Prince  Henry. 

‘  In  their  detestiition  of  war  there  Avas  nothing  noble,  no  preference 
of  higher  objects  to  be  gained  in  peace,  no  Avise  conception  of  inter¬ 
national  duties.  To  them  material  prosperity  had  become  an  idol,  and 
the  habit  of  regarding  the  accumulation  of  Avealth  as  the  sole  test  of 
greatness  was  accompanied  by  a  contemptuous  indifference  for  the  trials 
and  sorrows  of  other  nations,  of  Avhich  the  hot  Protestant  partisan  of 
earlier  days  had  never  been  guilty.  Flatterers  found  their  account  in 
praising  the  skill  with  Avhich  Charles  had  preserved  England  from  the 
scourge  of  war.  The  low  and  debased  feeling  which  had  been  fostered 
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by  men  in  high  places  found  full  expression  in  the  lines  in  which 
Carew,  himself  a  royal  cupbearer,  commented  on  the  death  of  the 
Swedish  king 

‘  “  Then  let  the  Germans  fear,  if  Cajsar  shall 
On  the  united  princes  rise  and  fall ; 

But  let  us,  that  in  myrtle  bowers  sit 
Under  secure  shades,  use  the  benefit 
Of  peace  and  plenty  which  the  blessed  hand 
Of  our  good  king  gives  this  obdurate  land. 

Tourneys,  masques,  theatres  better  become 
Our  halcyon  days.  What  though  the  German  drum 
Bellow  for  freedom  and  revenge  ?  The  noise 
Concerns  not  us,  nor  should  divert  our  joys.” 

Perish  Europe,  if  only  England  may  fiddle  in  safety !  Already 
the  sword  was  sharpening  which  should  chastise  the  men  by  whom 
such  things  were  said.’ 

With  the  death  of  Gustavus  the  war  in  Germany  entered 
on  a  new  phase.  France  took  a  more  forward  part  in  Euro¬ 
pean  politics  than  she  had  before  done.  ‘  Assuredly,’  Mr. 
Gardiner  remarks,  in  comparing  the  statesmanship  of  Charles 
and  Richelieu,  ‘  Charles  did  not  stand  alone  amongst  the 
‘  rulers  of  the  world  in  resorting  to  intrigue.  Richelieu  was 
‘  quite  as  ready  to  veil  his  intentions  in  a  cloud  of  words  and 
‘  to  cover  his  self-seeking  with  an  appearance  of  disinterested- 
‘  ness.  But  whilst  Chai’les  had  absolutely  no  perception  of 
‘  the  facts  of  the  world,  Richelieu  surpassed  all  his  contem- 
‘  poraries  in  the  skill  with  which  he  mastered  events  by  adapting 
‘  his  course  to  the  current  of  opinion  around  him.’  He  had 
brought  to  a  close  his  long  struggle  with  the  French  aris¬ 
tocracy.  He  had  established  internal  unity  on  a  basis  of  tole¬ 
ration.  He  now  directed  all  his  energies  to  increase  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  dominion  of  France  at  the  expense  of  Spain  and  the 
Empire.  With  this  end  he  allied  himself  with  the  Swedes 
and  German  princes  at  war  with  the  emperor,  and  offered 
his  suppoi’t  to  the  Dutch  in  their  struggle  against  Spain. 
The  threatened  interference  of  Richelieu  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  probability  of  the  formation  of  an  alliance  between 
France  and  Holland  for  a  partition  of  the  country,  brought 
English  interests  into  question.  There  was  a  large  amount 
of  commercial  jealousy  existing  between  England  and  the 
Independent  Provinces,  while  the  rapidly  increasing  naval  and 
military  power  of  France  already  was  cause  of  alarm  to  her 
neighbours.  The  fortified  port  of  Dunkirk — the  Constanti¬ 
nople  of  that  day — commanded  the  Straits,  and  was  the  point 
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whence  an  invasion  of  England  might  be  most  readily  at¬ 
tempted,  In  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  the  port  was  a  nest 
of  pirates,  but  presented  no  formidable  danger  to  England,  as 
Spain  Avas  a  decaying  poAver,  the  population  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  disaffected,  and  Madrid,  the  source  Avhence  supplies  Avere 
drawn,  distant.  It  Avas  a  question,  hoAvever,  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  English  statesmen  for  hoAv  long  Spain  would  be  able 
to  maintain  herself  in  the  provinces.  The  people  of  the 
country  Avould  gladly  have  throAvn  off  the  dominion  of  their 
foreign  masters  if  at  the  same  time  they  could  have  secured 
their  OAvn  freedom,  but  Avere  ready  to  give  them  support 
rather  than  run  risk  of  becoming  subject  to  France  or  to 
Holland.  The  best  solution  of  the  difficulty  Avas.  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  independent  Belgian  State.  Charles  deserves 
the  credit  of  having  seen  this,  nor  must  Ave  fail  to  notice 
the  one  occasion  on  Avhich,  according  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  he 
spoke  Avords  AA'orthy  of  an  English  king.  He  informed  Richelieu 
that  he  Avas  ready  to  concur  in  any  step  for  the  liberation  of 
the  provinces,  but  that  he  AA’ould  not  hear  of  the  increase 
of  Dutch  or  French  territory  at  their  expense.  Unfortunately, 
however,  neither  Charles  nor  his  advisers  Avere  competent  to 
propose  a  settlement  able  to  obtain  the  approval  of  other  powers 
by  a  recognition  of  their  prejudices  or  interests.  The  council 
arrived  at  the  strange  resolution  to  ask  Philip  to  make  over 
to  Charles  a  large  part  of  Flanders,  to  be  held  under  the 
Spanish  croAvn,  and  to  offer  the  help  of  the  English  navy  to 
convey  the  Spanish  soldiers  home.  As  Avell  might  the  present 
government,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Avar  bstAveen 
Turkey  and  Russia,  as  a  solution  of  the  Eastern  question, 
have  asked  the  Porte  to  evacuate  its  territories  in  Europe  in 
favour  of  English  administrators  and  English  troops.  Spain 
AA'ould  not  abandon  the  Netherlands  for  the  asking.  Neither 
France  nor  Holland  Avould  suffer  Flanders  to  be  conA'erted 
into  an  English  dependency.  But  no  scheme  for  the  liberation 
of  the  provinces,  hoAvever  excellent  in  itself,  could  thrive  in 
Charles’s  hands,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  was  unable  to 
folloAv  up  his  Avords  by  acts.  Negotiations  opened  Avith  him 
by  the  revolutionary  party  in  the  Netherlands  led  to  no  result 
but  that  of  strengthening  the  government  at  Brussels,  to 
which  they  Avere  betrayed  by  Charles’s  agent,  Gerbier,  a 
Catholic,  and  half  a  Spaniard  by  birth.  The  body  of  the 
population  stood  true  to  Spain,  justly  conceiving  that  in  case 
of  their  revolt,  for  any  help  that  Charles  could  render  them, 
their  country  must  fall  under  the  dominion  of  Holland  or  of 
France. 
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For  the  space  of  a  year  after  the  death  of  Gustavus 
Charles  negotiated  both  v.-ith  the  Swedes  and  the  French  for 
the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate,  and  with  so  much  of  success 
that  in  return  for  an  inconsiderable  sum  of  money  the  Swedes 
made  over  the  fortresses  that  they  held  in  the  country  to  the 
uncle  of  Charles  Lewis,  the  inheritor  of  the  claims  of  his  father, 
who  died  in  the  course  of  the  previous  year.  There  was  no 
likelihood  of  Charles  and  Kichelieu  coming  to  terms.  For 
while  Charles  spoke  in  strong  language  against  the  aggran¬ 
disement  of  France  at  the  expense  of  the  Spanish  Nether¬ 
lands,  Kichelieu  woidd  not  stir  a  finger  for  the  restitution  of 
the  Palatinate  unless  he  could  bind  Charles  down  to  assist 
him  in  his  meditated  attack  by  cutting  off  the  supplies  that 
reached  Brussels  from  Madrid  through  Dunkirk.  Under  such 
circumstances  Charles  again  took  uj)  the  thread  of  his  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Philip  in  the  hope  of  effecting  his  object  by  the 
exertion  of  Si)anish  influence  on  the  counsels  of  the  emperor. 
Out  of  negotiations  carried  on  in  secret  between,  on  the  one 
side,  Xicolalde,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  on  the  other  AV’’eston, 
lately  created  Earl  of  Portland,  Cottingdon,  and  M'indebank, 
the  momentous  project  of  raising  the  celebrated  ship-money 
fleet  first  arose.  By  an  alliance  with  Spain  and  the  possession 
of  a  powerful  navy  Charles  thought  to  effect  two  ends  at 
once — recover  the  Palatinates  for  his  nephew  and  preserve 
the  N  etherlands  from  falling  a  prey  to  France  and  Holland. 
AVithout  an  actual  declaration  of  war,  the  Dutch  were  to  be 
terrified  into  making  peace  with  Sj)ain,  and  in  return  Philip 
was  to  obtain  from  the  emperor  the  restoration  of  the  Lower 
Palatinate,  and  some  settlement  for  the  ultimate  recovery  of 
the  Upper  Palatinate  and  the  electoral  dignity.  After  weeks 
spent  in  diseussion,  definite  terms  of  a  league  w'ere  sent  to 
Spain  for  acceptance.  A  fleet  of  twenty  vessels  was  to  be 
])ut  to  sea  by  England,  five  of  them  at  the  charge  of  Philip. 
This  fleet  was  to  keep  open  the  trade  between  England  and 
Dunkirk,  and,  Charles’s  consent  being  given,  convoy  into  Dun¬ 
kirk  Spanish  vessels  bearing  men  and  money.  Finally,  the 
Partition  Treaty  of  1631  was  to  be  revived.  In  such  light 
account  Avas  an  English  alliance  at  this  time  held  that  although 
a  treaty  between  France  and  Holland  for  tbe  partition  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands  was  concluded  in  January  1635,  the 
Spaniards  Avere  in  no  haste  to  accept  Charles’s  offers  or  give 
a  penny  towards  the  equipment  of  the  fleet.  They  Avere 
too  Avell  acquainted  Avith  his  diplomacy  to  believe  that  he 
would  suffer  himself  to  be  draAvn  into  Avar  with  Holland, 
Avhich  Avas  the  one  material  point  to  them.  To  keep  him 
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in  good  humour,  however,  Olivarez  was  content  that  the 
negotiations  should  drag  on,  and  instructed  Nicolalde  on  his 
side  to  press  on  the  king  the  immediate  signature  of  the 
treaty  for  the  partition  of  Holland. 

Meanwhile  Charles  found  a  way  of  raising  a  fleet  without 
meeting  a  parliament  by  following  a  suggestion  of  his  Attorney- 
General,  Noy,  that  he  should  call  on  the  port  towns  and  other 
jilaces  lying  along  the  seacoast  to  bear  the  charge.  According 
to  former  precedents,  indeed,  the  port  toAvns  had  not  been 
called  upon  to  supply  the  king  with  ships  except  in  time  of 
war.  England  was  now  at  profound  peace,  and  on  Charles, 
therefore,  lay  the  burden  of  proving  that  there  was  some  occa¬ 
sion  which  justified  the  adoption  of  such  an  unusual  course. 
That  he  should  make  public  his  negotiations  Avith  Spain  was 
out  of  the  question.  Even  the  desire  of  securing  Dunkirk 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  liichelieu  could  not  make  a 
Spanish  alliance  popular  ;  while,  had  the  nation  been  aware  that 
the  king  was  meditating  to  help  the  Spaniards  in  destroying 
the  independence  of  Holland,  the  unpopularity  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  have  been  redoubled,  and  the  levy  of  ship-money 
from  the  first  met  Avith  open  opposition.  Even  his  council 
Charles  dared  not  let  into  the  secret.  ‘  Except  the  three  mi- 
‘  nisters  aa-Iio  had  been  treating  Avith  Nicolalde,  there  Avas  pro- 
‘  bably  not  a  single  member  of  the  council  Avho  Avould  not  have 
‘  felt  outraged  by  hearing  that  the  proposed  fleet  Avas  to  take 
‘  the  i)art  of  Spain  against  the  Dutch.’  The  ostensible  rea¬ 
sons  given,  therefore,  both  to  council  and  nation  for  setting 
forth  the  fleet  Avere  the  suppression  of  piracy  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  old  claim  of  kings  of  England  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  seas. 

AVhether  or  not  these  grounds  could  be  held  to  justify  the 
imposition  of  an  unparliamentary  tax,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  insecurity  of  the  seas  Avas  disgraceful  to  the  government. 
St.  George’s  and  the  English  Channel  were  beset  by  armed 
A’essels  of  Avhich  the  crcAvs,  if  not  pirates  by  j)rofession,  made  a 
right  of  search  for  contraband  of  Avar  or  letters  of  marque 
against  the  merchants  of  one  nation  their  pretext  for  pillaging 
every  bark  that  fell  in  their  Avay.  From  early  in  June  till  late 
in  September,  privateers  from  Algiers  infested  the  western 
coasts,  Avhere  they  waylaid  fishing  A’essels  returning  from  New¬ 
foundland,  and  merchantmen  plying  between  Bristol  and  Ire¬ 
land.  Boats  found  floating  on  the  Avaves,  bereft  of  sails,  cables, 
goods,  and  men,  first  announced  their  presence,  and  gave  warn¬ 
ing  to  fishermen  not  to  leave  sight  of  land.  For  guard  of  the 
seas,  the  king  maintained  'afloat  during  the  summer  months  a 
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little  fleet  of  six  vessels  which  were  badly  equipped,  and  so 
heavily  built  that  the  privateers,  if  sighted,  easily  outsailed 
them.  The  letters  of  Sir  John  Pennington,  the  admiral  in  the 
English  Channel,  abound  w’ith  bitter  complaints  of  his  stores 
and  of  his  vessels,  ‘  which  were  not  built  as  they  should  be,  or 
‘  like  the  merchant  ships.’  So  little  respect  was  paid  to  the  neu¬ 
trality  of  English  waters  that  a  fight  between  two  foreign 
vessels  within  a  harbour  was  no  unfrequent  sight. 

The  new  fleet  of  twenty  sail,  fitted  out  at  the  charge  of  the 
port  towns,  put  to  sea  iu  the  spring  of  1635  without  any  final 
agreement  being  come  to  with  Spain,  and  without  Charles 
having  decided  in  his  owm  mind  whether  he  would  maintain 
or  break  peace  with  his  neighbours.  He  was  undoubtedly 
playing  a  perilous  game.  His  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
seas  implied  not  merely  that  the  waters  within  any  definite 
distance  of  the  English  coasts  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
King  of  England,  but  that  the  entire  sea  extending  from  the 
shores  of  England  to  the  shores  of  France  and  Holland  was 
as  completely  under  his  dominion  as  the  soil  of  England  itself. 
The  admii’al  of  the  fleet,  the  Earl  of  Lindsey,  was  instructed  to 
permit  no  hostilities  to  take  place  in  the  narrow  seas,  and  to 
compel  by  force,  if  necessary,  all  foreign  vessels  to  strike  their 
flags  in  recognition  of  Charles’s  claims.  The  first  action  of  the 
fleet  was  to  convoy  twelve  Spanish  vessels  laden  with  men  and 
munitions  of  war  into  Dunkirk,  the  blockade  of  which  Charles 
refused  to  recognise  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  violation  of  his 
ow'n  rights.  ‘  No  harbours,’  said  Portland  to  the  Dutch  am¬ 
bassador,  ‘  can  be  blockaded  in  the  British  sea.’  Lindsey 
afterwards  sailed  west  with  the  object  of  meeting  the  combined 
Dutch  and  French  fleets,  which  were  coming  up  the  Channel 
to  take  part  in  the  blockade  of  Dunkirk.  Collision  was  only 
avoided  by  the  caution  of  Richelieu,  wdio  ordered  their  with¬ 
drawal  to  the  coast  of  Spain.  In  England  the  desire  had 
naturally  been  intense  to  know  from  what  quarter  danger 
Avas  expected.  Not  merely  had  Charles  put  a  fleet  to  sea, 
but,  as  though  there  Avere  probability  of  invasion,  had  caused 
the  beacons  on  the  hill-tops  to  be  set  in  readiness  to  light 
at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  the  musters  to  be  held  in  every 
county.  The  general  feeling  at  court  Avas  disappointment  that 
Lindsey  had  not  met  Avith  an  enemy.  Nothing  Avhatever  oc¬ 
curred  that  could  justify  the  imposition  of  ship-money  in  the 
eyes  of  the  nation.  Even  piracy  Avas  not  suppressed.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  fleet  the  sea  Avas  safe ;  else- 
Avhere  the  pirate  vessels  drove  their  trade  as  boldly  as  in  pre- 
Arious  years. 
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At  this  time  there  was  no  longer  any  great  cause  at  stake  in 
the  war  that  still  raged  in  Germany.  The  question,  in  the 
settlement  of  which  the  interests  of  England  were  concerned, 
had  already  been  decided  for  good.  If  at  the  price  of  the 
unity  of  Germany,  yet  the  independence  of  the  Protestant 
states  had  been  secured.  Henceforth  the  rival  combatants 
fought  merely  to  gain  for  themselves  material  advantages. 
Charles’s  motives,  however,  for  interfering  in  the  course  ot 
foreign  politics  were  still  the  same  so  long  as  his  very  natural 
desire  to  see  his  nephew  restored  to  his  lands  and  dignities 
remained  ungratified,  while  the  temptation  to  interfere  was 
stronger  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  now  that  he  had  found 
means  of  maintaining  a  navy  without  seeking  for  assistance 
from  Parliament.  First  in  1635,  and  then  again  in  1636, 
the  imposition  of  ship-money  was  extended  over  the  whole 
country ;  and  each  summer  Charles  had  at  his  disposal  a  mag¬ 
nificent  fleet  of  forty  sail.  We  will  not  detain  our  readers  long 
over  the  somewhat  wearisome  round  of  Charles’s  intrigues  Avith 
one  and  another  state  during  the  years  that  ship-money  was 
le\'ied  on  both  inland  and  maritime  counties.  For  twelve 
months  he  negotiated  at  once  with  Richelieu  and  the  emperor, 
with  the  aim  of  obtaining  from  one  or  other  of  them  the  resti- 
.tution  of  the  Palatinate,  without  entering  into  hostilities,  in  the 
one  case  with  Spain,  in  the  other  Avith  France.  Eventually 
various  causes  induced  him  to  accept  terms  of  alliance  with 
France,  calculated  to  lead  to  a  bi'each  between  England  and 
Spain.  The  Spaniards  had  repulsed  the  French  attack  on  the 
Netherlands  in  1635,  so  that  there  was  no  longer  any  imme¬ 
diate  danger  of  Louis  obtaining  possession  of  Dunkirk.  When 
the  emperor  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony  concluded  a  treaty  at 
Prague,  no  regard  had  been  paid  to  the  claims  of  Charles’s 
nephew ;  while  the  offers  that  the  English  ambassador,  in 
his  master’s  name,  made  at  Vienna,  received  contemptuous 
rejection.  Richelieu  was  as  fully  decided  as  the  em])eror  to 
give  nothing  for  nothing,  but  it  was  worth  his  while  to  humour 
Charles  in  order  to  prevent  supplies  from  Madrid  jiassing  into 
Dunkirk  under  English  protection.  He  now  proposed  that 
Charles  should  undertake  to  guard  the  coasts  of  England  and 
France,  lend  no  aid  to  Spain  directly  or  indirectly,  and  put  to 
sea  fifteen  ships  under  the  command  of  his  nephew.  Louis,  on 
his  side,  Avas  to  make  no  peace  Avithout  assurance  of  the  resti¬ 
tution  of  the  Palatinate.  A  conference  of  the  allies  of  France 
Avas  to  draAV  up  terms  of  peace,  and,  in  case  of  their  rejection 
by  the  emperor,  Charles  Avas  to  enter  into  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  France.  Charles,  confident  in  the 
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possession  of  his  fleet,  was  ready  to  run  the  risk  of  being  involved 
in  a  maritime  war  with  Spain,  but  not  of  meeting  a  parliament. 
To  assure  his  ])osition,  he  obtained  the  hands  of  the  twelve 
judges  to  the  celebrated  opinion  worded  by  himself,  that  when 
the  kingdom  was  in  danger,  the  king,  who  was  sole  judge  of 
the  danger  and  how  it  was  to  be  avoided,  could  comni.and  his 
subjects  to  furnish  ships,  and  compel  them  to  do  so  in  case  of 
refusal.  This  opinion  was  made  known  to  the  country  by  a 
public  reading  in  the  Star  Chamber ;  and  a  few  days  after¬ 
wards,  in  February  1637,  Charles  accepted  the  treaty  proposed 
by  Richelieu,  and  returned  it  to  France  for  final  ratification. 

The  step  that  Charles  had  taken  was  one  that  he  alone  was 
capable  of  taking.  It  required  no  small  measure  of  blindness 
to  the  meaning  of  existing  facts  for  him  to  suppose  that  he 
could  take  an  active  part  in  foreign  affairs,  and  yet  continue 
to  make  his  will  prevail  at  home.  It  was  between  the  years 
1634  and  1637  that  Laud  was  alienating  alike  the  religious 
and  the  irreligious  mind  of  England ;  it  was  also  during  the  same 
years  that  the  council  was  making  use  of  the  letter  of  the  law 
to  raise  money  by  means  that  left  no  class  of  society  without 
its  sore,  while  the  imposition  of  ship-money,  besides  inflicting 
a  heavy  increase  of  taxation,  revealed  in  an  unmistakeable  man¬ 
ner,  which  could  leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds  even  of  the 
most  moderate  upholders  of  constitutional  forms,  that  the  king’s 
intention  henceforth  was  to  rule  quit  of  all  responsibility  to 
the  country.  To  understand,  however,  how  great  Charles’s 
infatuation  was,  it  is  well  to  go  behind  the  scenes  and  know 
by  what  means  the  money  was  raised  that  enabled  him  to  put 
to  sea  the  fleet,  the  possession  of  which  Avas  tempting  him  on 
to  the  verge  of  Avar. 

When  Charles,  in  the  spring  of  1635,  determined  to  impose 
ship-money  on  the  inland  counties,  there  Avas  no  question  but 
that  his  claim  to  the  money  Avould  be  challenged.  lie  Avas 
demanding  a  Avar  tax  in  time  of  peace.  He  Avas  refusing  to 
take  the  nation  into  his  counsel.  It  Avas  no  longer  possible  to 
suppose,  as  in  the  autumn  of  1634,  AA’hen  the  Avrits  Avere  sent 
out  to  the  maritime  counties,  that  there  Avas  some  sudden 
danger  impending  over  the  country  Avhich  might  justify  the 
levy  of  the  money  Avithout  consent  of  Parliament.  For  aught 
that  men  could  tell,  the  tax  Avas  intended  to  be  permanent.* 

*  The  amount  of  tlie  tax,  about  210,000/.  a  year,  or  1,050,000/.  of 
our  money,  was  only  a  feAv  hundred  pounds  higher  than  the  amount 
that  had  occasionally  been  levied  in  subsidies  in  any  given  year ;  it 
Avas,  however,  much  higher  than  the  ordinary  average  of  taxation. 
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When  the  Lord  Keeper,  Coventry,  in  his  address  to  the  judges 
before  the  summer  assizes  in  1635,  gave  the  first  public  inti¬ 
mation  of  the  king’s  intention,  no  fresh  information  was  vouch¬ 
safed,  but  the  demand  for  the  money  justified  merely  on  the 
principle  that  where  the  safety  of  the  whole  kingdom  was 
concerned,  it  was  just  that  all  should  share  the  burden. 
Ship-money  was  assessed  on  real  and  personal  property.  In 
each  county  the  sheriff,  with  the  chief  officers  of  the  cor¬ 
porations,  decided  what  proportion  of  the  whole  sum  laid 
upon  the  county  should  be  borne  by  each  corporation;  the 
remainder  was  then  distributed  by  the  sheriff  between  the 
different  hundreds.  The  high  and  petty  constables  of  each 
hundred  had  the  further  task  of  apportioning  the  charge  be¬ 
tween  the  different  parishes,  and  afterwards  of  assessing  indi¬ 
viduals  and  collecting  the  tax.  In  order  to  give  as  little 
opening  to  resistance  as  possible,  the  wisest  course  for  the 
government  clearly  was  to  strengthen,  by  all  means  in  its 
jx)wer,  the  hands  of  the  sheriffs.  But  Charles,  in  the  hope 
of  lessening  discontent,  wished  to  avoid  innovation  and 
to  assure  that  the  tax  should  be  fairly  assessed.  While, 
therefore,  making  the  sheriffs  responsible  for  the  collection 
of  the  money,  he  left  comparatively  little  to  their  discre¬ 
tion.  Thus  instead  of  leaving  them  to  divide  the  charge 
between  the  different  hundreds  according  to  their  own 
judgment  of  their  capabilities,  the  council  instructed  them 
to  apportion  it  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  hundreds  paid 
to  the  county  rates,  and,  instead  of  accepting  their  decisions 
as  definite,  laid  itself  open  to  receive  complaints  against  their 
assessments  and  those  of  their  subordinates.  It  soon  had  work 


Mr.  Gardiner  remarks  that  it  only  exceeded  by  about  70,000/.  the 
annual  average  of  the  amount  levied  in  subsidies  during  the  first  four 
years  of  the  reign.  He  should  have  stated  what  that  average  was, 
and  thus  let  the  reader  know  in  what  proportion  taxation  was  heavier 
in  1636  than  in  1628.  The  annual  average  of  the  first  nine  years  of 
the  reign  (the  subsidies  collected  being  612,387/.)  was  only  68,043/., 
and  this  was  very  far  from  being  exceptionally  low,  as  two  sub¬ 
sidies  had  been  granted  in  1625,  and  five  subsidies  in  1628.  In  case, 
therefore,  of  ship-money  taking  its  place  as  a  permanent  tax,  the 
direct  taxation  of  the  country  would  be  increased  by  two-thirds.  The 
amount  may  not  have  been  more  than  the  country  could  bear,  but  it 
was  much  more  than  the  country  was  accustomed  to  bear.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  even  during  the  two  years  1635-6,  1636-7,  in  many 
counties  the  tax  was  found  a  heavy  burden  by  the  lower  classes.  The 
cause  lay  in  part  in  the  mode  of  assessment.  There  was,  moreover,  a 
bad  harvest  in  1635,  and  a  severe  outbreak  of  plague  in  1636  and  1637. 
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enough  on  its  hands.  The  proportions  paid  by  different  f 
hundreds  to  county  rates  were  often  far  from  equal.  In 
Durham,  for  instance,  the  assessments  were  made  after  a  book 
of  rates  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  admitted  to  be  ‘  exceedingly 
defective ;  ’  while  in  Wiltshire  lands  of  equal  goodness  in 
different  hundreds  paid  to  the  county  rates  two  shillings  and  I 

fourpence  in  the  pound  respectively.  Sometimes  a  hundred  1 

paid  in  different  proportions  to  different  rates.  Sometimes  an  | 

outlying  parish  ])aid  one  rate  with  a  corporation,  another  with  I 

the  county.  Such  differences  gave  rise  to  endless  disputes,  all 
of  which  came  before  the  council  for  settlement,  and  very  much 
delayed  the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  tax.  Corporations 
claimed  justice  against  the  county,  hundred  against  hundred, 
hamlet  against  hamlet,  individuals  against  assessors.  Without 
doubt  dislike  to  paying  the  tax  at  all  lay  at  the  root  of  many 
of  the  complaints  of  unfairness  of  assessment;  and  it  some¬ 
times  happened  that  opposition  to  the  sheriff’s  orders  was 
boldly  based  on  the  ground  of  their  illegality.  Thus  two  of  I 
the  assessors  of  the  parish  of  Stoke  Newington  in  Oxfordshire 
informed  the  sheriff  ‘  that  no  money  had  been  or  could  be 
‘  gathered  in  their  parish  until  he  made  known  to  them 
‘  some  law  or  statute  binding  them  thereto.’  In  October 
1636,  of  the  3,500/.  assessed  upon  the  county,  1,600/.  still  re¬ 
mained  unpaid.  The  spirit  of  opposition  undoubtedly  ran 
higher  in  Oxfordshire  than  in  other  counties.  Situate  in  ! 
Bloxham  Hundred,  one  of  the  most  refractory,  was  Banbury, 
a  town  of  such  strong  puritanical  sentiment  that  according  to 
the  jest  of  the  day  men  hanged  their  cats  there  on  Monday  for 
catching  mice  on  Sunday ;  and  about  three  miles  south  of 
Banbury  stood  Broughton  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Puritan  Lord  ! 
Say,  where,  as  the  story  went  in  after  times,  Pym,  Hampden,  : 
Lord  Brook,  and  Lord  Say  used  to  meet  and  conspire  against  j 

the  government.  The  sheriff  of  Lancashire  paid  in  the  whole  1 

sum  at  which  his  county  was  assessed,  3,500/.,  before  the  end 
of  December  1635.  But  if  Oxfordshire  Avas  exceptionally 
refractory  Lancashire  was  exceptionally  submissive.  IMr. 
Gardiner,  we  think,  rather  underestimates  the  amount  of  ! 
resistance  offered.  Assuredly  in  Devon,  Essex,  Dorset,  Glou¬ 
cestershire,  Northamptonshire,  Bucks,  Warwickshire,  and 
Derbyshire,  the  sherifTs  office  was  no  sinecure,  and  in  nu¬ 
merous  cases  distresses  had  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  get 
the  money  in  at  all.*  After  the  issue  of  the  third  writs  in 

*  State  Papers,  Dom.  Cal.  1C35,  478,  537,  544;  1C35-6,  39C,  409  ; 
1636-7,  102,  113, 150,  155. 
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October  1636,  resistance,  if  it  had  before  been  local,  threatened 
to  become  national.  Again  no  enemy  had  approached  the 
shores.  A  few  pirate  vessels  Avere  captured ;  some  two 
hundred  Dutch  boats  in  the  North  Sea  compelled  to  buy 
fishing  licenses  in  return  for  the  very  doubtful  protection 
guaranteed  them  against  Dunkirk  privateers.  But  such  re¬ 
sults,  contemptible  in  themselves  compared  Avith  the  size  of 
I  the  fleet  and  the  flourish  of  trumpets  Avith  AA'hich  it  Avas  set 

forth,  Avere  not  calculated  to  make  the  country  the  more  Avilling 
to  bear  a  Avar  expenditure  or  sacrifice  the  national  liberties. 
Moderate  constitutionalists  felt  as  little  at  ease  in  submitting 
Avithout  protest  to  the  neAv  imposition,  as  partisans  of  the 
supremacy  of  Parliament.  Charles  liimself  had  to  hear  un- 
Avonted  language.  The  Earl  of  Danby  represented  to  him 
that  the  neAv  levies  AA'ere  repugnant  to  the  fundamental  laws  of 
England.  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  accused  of  encouraging  his 
tenants  to  resist  payment,  replied  that  if  his  tenants  were  slow 
’  to  pay,  it  Avas  because  they  were  old  men  accustomed  to  the 
mild  government  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James,  who 
Avould  never  bring  themselves,  at  the  end  of  their  lives,  to  con¬ 
sent  to  so  notable  a  prejudice  to  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom. 
Throughout  the  country  resistance  Avas  more  general  and 
more  violent  than  before.  Hampden  and  Lord  Say  AA'ere  both 
seeking  to  bring  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  tax  to  a 
trial  at  laAv,  and  there  Avas  a  general  expectation  that  the  tax 
j  Avould  be  declared  illegal,  and  consequently  all  those  concerned 

in  levying  it  be  liable  to  have  laAvsuits  brought  against  them. 
Constables,  beset  Avith  this  fear,  absolutely  refused  to  execute 
Avarrants  to  distrain.  It  Avas  to  lay  this  uneasy  spirit  abroad 
I  that  Charles  obtained  the  declaration  of  the  judges  before  re¬ 

ferred  to,  Avhich  declared  that  the  king  had  the  right  of  levy- 
j  ing  the  tax  and  compelling  payment  in  case  of  refusal.  The 

declaration,  Mr.  Gardiner  observes,  had  its  Aveight.  Within 
six  weeks  from  the  time  that  it  Avas  made  45,000/.  had  been 
I  paid  in ;  yet  from  the  reports  of  the  sheriffs  it  Avould  appear 

that  this  Avas  due  rather  to  the  active  measures  taken  to  break 
down  resistance  than  to  belief  on  the  part  of  the  country  that 
the  judges’  opinion  Avas  good  law.  The  sheriff  of  Northampton 
complained  that  he  had  as  much  trouble  as  before  in  getting 
:  the  constables  to  make  assessments.  The  sheriff  of  Stafford 

:  found  himself  compelled  to  make  distresses  by  hundreds,  nor 

i  Avas  his  case  an  uncommon  one.* 


•  State  Papers,  Dom.  Cal.  1G3C-7,  406,  471,  493,  501,  510,  526, 
566. 
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AVere  proof  needed  of  what  new  growth  was  absolutism  in 
England,  there  could  be  no  stronger  indication  of  the  fact  than 
this  attempt  made  by  the  government  to  raise  a  largely  in¬ 
creased  taxation  without  having  a  centralised  executive  and 
an  official  class  on  which  it  could  implicitly  rely  to  carry  out 
its  orders.  Charles  had  to  employ  as  his  agents  country 
gentlemen  and  parish  officers,  who  were  actuated  by  exactly 
the  same  feelings  as  their  neighbours  against  whom  they  had 
to  act.  The  English  sheriff,  though  the  king’s  nominee, 
formed  but  a  sorry  substitute  for  the  French  intendant.  And 
another  point  highly  characteristic  of  Charles’s  government 
is  that  no  single  step  was  taken  calculated  to  convert  its  ! 

agents  into  servants  zealous  in  its  cause.  For  all  the  time  and  ’ 

trouble  they  gave  to  the  business,  for  the  expenses  it  entailed  j 
upon  them,  for  the  odium  they  incurred,  they  got  nothing  in 
return  whatever.  Sixpence  out  of  every  pound  collected  was 
allow'ed  to  those  engaged  in  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
subsidies,  to  the  assessors  and  collectors  of  ship-money  not  a 
farthing.  Tlie  sheriff  of  Salop  encouraged  his  collectors  by  * 
intimating  that  they  would  be  allowed  sixpence  in  the  pound. 

The  council  at  once  corrected  him ;  no  such  allowance  was  i 

to  be  expected  or  had  been  granted  in  any  county.  The  ! 

case  of  the  sheriff  was  as  hard  as  that  of  the  constable.  Even 
w'hen  the  county  made  no  difficulty  in  paying  the  tax,  he  ; 
had  to  expend  considerable  sums  in  the  service ;  when  it  was 
refractory,  his  expenses  miglit  amount  to  several  hundred 
pounds.*  The  pecuniary,  however,  was  not  the  only  biwden 
thrown  upon  him.  He  had  in  addition  the  difficult  task  of 
steering  clear  between  two  dangers — of  incurring,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  odium  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances  ;  on  the  other,  ; 

the  king’s  displeasure.  The  position,  indeed,  was  most  in-  ^ 

vidious.  If  the  sheriff  tried  to  keej)  fair  with  the  county,  he 
was  sharply  rebuked  by  the  council  because  the  money  was 
not  paid  in  ;  if  he  dealt  in  a  high-handed  manner  with  the 
county,  he  was  subject  to  have  complaints  preferred  against  I 
him,  his  decisions  overruled,  possibly  to  have  to  make  up  I 

deficiencies  out  of  his  own  pocket,  or  even  see  a  commission  ’ 

appointed  to  make  public  enquiry  into  his  conduct.  The  office  j 
naturally  became  detested,  and  all  connexion  with  the  ship- 
money  business  disliked.  The  desire  of  Charles  to  cause  the 
tax  to  be  equitably  assessed  can  only  merit  praise  ;  at  the  same 
time  the  little  care  that  he  took  to  interest  his  officers  in  the 
success  of  his  government  forms  additional  evidence  of  his  j 

*  Cal.  1G35-6,  168  ;  1G36-7,  128,  157.  i 
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incapacity  as  a  ruler  and  blindness  to  the  danger  attending  the 
endeavour  to  force  his  will  upon  the  country,  in  defiance  at  once 
of  material  interests  and  time-honoured  political  rights. 

No  doubt  Charles  did  succeed  in  breaking  the  neck  of 
resistance.  Defaulters  of  every  kind  and  rank,  sheriffs  and 
mayors  held  to  be  slack  at  their  work,  constables  who  would 
not  assess,  any  who  attempted  to  rescue  distresses  or  used  vio¬ 
lence  towards  collectors,  were  summoned  to  London,  rebuked 
in  the  king’s  presence,  possibly  by  the  king  in  person,  and 
not  suffered  to  leave  j)rison  or  a  messenger’s  custody  until 
they  had  paid  fees,  made  a  humble  submission,  and  promised 
conformity  for  the  future.  The  Avhole  sum  demanded,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  thousand  pounds,  was  each  year  gathered 
in.  Yet  at  this  moment  of  apparent  success,  when  Charles 
deemed  that  his  authority  rested  on  a  sufficiently  firm  basis 
for  him  to  engage  in  foreign  wars  -without  fear  of  a  parliament 
before  his  eyes,  the  truth  was  that  his  authority  rested  on  no 
support  whatever  save  some  poor  remainder  of  the  strong  ties 
which  in  former  times  knit  together  the  hearts  of  king  and 
subjects,  and  the  strong  conservative  instinct  of  the  country, 
which  made  it  loth  to  dispute  the  king’s  commands  except 
under  legal  forms,  even  when  these  forms  were  converted 
into  instruments  of  the  royal  will.  Of  Charles’s  minis¬ 
ters  and  courtiers  few  shared  his  delusion.  Those  who 
desired  the  meeting  of  Parliament  rejoiced  over  his  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  French  alliance;  those  who  feared  its  meeting 
trembled.  The  isolation  of  his  position  may  be  judged  by  Mr. 
Gardiner’s  statement  that  alone  amongst  his  subjects  Went¬ 
worth  both  foresaw  the  danger  and  desired  to  avert  it.  In  a 
powerfully  ^vritten  state  paper  Wentworth  laid  before  him  the 
conditions  under  which  it  alone  was  possible  for  him  to  vindi¬ 
cate  his  throne  ‘  from  under  the  conditions  and  restraints  of 
‘  subjects.’  The  paper,  Mr.  Gardiner  writes, 

‘  needs  no  interpreter  to  explain  its  meaning.  It  is  the  old  story  of 
a  beneficent  despotism — of  the  monarch  who  is  to  cast  all  personal 
afiections,  all  dynastic  entanglements,  aside  in  order  that  he  may 
establish  a  power  which  he  may  use  for  his  people’s  good.  ...  It 
is  not  likely  that  with  W  entworth’s  feeling  of  dislike  towards  France 
there  was  in  him  any  conscious  imitation  of  Richelieu.  But  there  may 
well  have  been  an  unconscious  tendency  to  aim  by  the  same  means 
at  the  ends  at  which  Richelieu  was  aiming.  England  may  well  be 
proud  of  possessing  in  Wentworth  a  nobler  statesman  than  Richelieu,  of 
the  type  to  which  the  great  cardinal  belonged.  lie  was  more  solicitous 
for  the  internal  welfare  of  his  country  than  Richelieu  was,  less  solicitous 
for  its  external  greatness.  The  prosperity  of  the  poor,  of  the  weak,  of 
all  who  had  none  to  help  them,  held  a  larger  place  in  his  imagination.’ 

VOL.  CXLVIII.  NO.  CCCIV.  E  E 
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Mr.  Gardiner’s  judgment  of  AVentworth’s  character  is  sin- 

fularly  favourable  for  an  historian  of  liberal  views  to  adopt. 

t  appears  to  us  more  favourable  than  is  warranted  by  AVent- 
worth’s  policy,  words,  or  acts.  As  !Mr.  Gardiner  shows,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  AA’^cntworth,  in  seeking  the  establishment  of 
despotic  government  in  England,  intended  to  advance  the  pro- 
S})erity  of  the  people,  and  secure  them  against  being  tyrannised 
over  by  the  nobility  and  gentry ;  but  this  fact  by  itself  does 
not  I’aise  him  to  the  rank  of  a  noble  and  high-minded  states¬ 
man,  with  a  claim  to  the  gratitude  and  respect  of  posterity. 
Belief  in  the  virtue  of  absolute  monarchy  was  not  in  his  case 
produced  by  constant  Avituess  of  oppression  of  the  loAver  classes, 
consequent  on  the  political  rights  of  the  upper.  The  place  Avhere 
public  spirit  Avas  lacking  and  self-seeking  rampant  Avas  the 
king’s  council,  not  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  AA"hate\’er  social 
abuses  required  reform  in  1630  required  reform  also  in  1628, 
Avhen  AV'eniAvorth  spoke  in  defence  of  constitutional  liberty ; 
and  it  Avould  be  hard  to  shoAV  that,  so  far  as  the  suppression 
of  these  Avas  concerned,  his  hands  AA'ould  have  been  less  free 
had  Parliament  continued  to  meet.  France  may  be  proud  of 
Richelieu  because,  as  Mr.  Gardiner  says,  he  delivered  her  from 
the  tyranny  of  a  self-seeking  nobility,  aiming  solely  at  enrich¬ 
ing  themselves  at  the  imblic  expense.  But  England  has  no 
like  cause  to  be  proud  of  AA’^entAvorth  Avho  gave  her  over  to  be 
preyed  upon  at  Avill  by  the  king,  Avithout  having  adequate  re¬ 
turn  to  offer.  It  may  fairly  be  argued,  that  for  Ireland,  the 
only  alternatives  open  Avere  absolute  monarchy  or  anarchy  ; 
but  here  again  the  judgment  Ave  pass  on  AA’^entworth’s  policy 
can  be  no  less  severe,  for  to  it  Avere  immediately  due  the  rebel¬ 
lion  of  1641  and  the  subsequent  miseries  that  fell  upon  the 
island.  lie  sought  to  strengthen  the  royal  poAver  and  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  country  by  an  odious  system  of  rob¬ 
bery,  fraud,  and  violence.  The  standard  of  political  morality 
AA'as,  it  is  true,  Ioav,  but  before  AA’^entAVorth,  English  stat'  ^men 
had  at  least  required  that  their  measures  should  carry  Avith  them 
some  appearance  of  moderation  and  right.  AA’^ith  AA’^entAvorth 
falsehood  and  truth,  justice  and  injustice,  Avere  entirely  subor¬ 
dinate  to  jAolitical  interests,  or  perhaps  it  Avould  be  truer  to 
say,  that,  Avhen  any  interest  of  tlie  CroAvn  Avas  at  stake,  he  had 
no  perception  of  any  difference  betAveen  them.  It  is  impossible 
to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  a  statesman’s  character  by  ab¬ 
stracting  from  his  i)olicy  the  end  put  forAvard  to  serve  as  its 
moral  justification,  and  judging  him  by  this  alone.  AVe  can¬ 
not  agree  Avith  Air.  Lecky,  Avho,  in  his  last  Avork,  applies  the 
epithet  ‘  Avicked  ’  to  Strafford.  AVe  cannot  agree  with  Dr. 
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Moseley,  who,  in  the  eloquent  essays  which  have  just  been  re¬ 
published,  would  raise  Strafford  and  Laud  to  a  high  pitch  of 
patriotism  and  statesmanship.  Their  statesmanship  brought 
them,  not  unjustly,  to  the  scaffold.  Mr.  Gardiner  takes  a 
middle  course.  He  gives  them  credit  for  honourable  motives 
and  a  mistaken  zeal  in  the  service  of  the  Crown ;  but  he  does 
not  forget  that  the  lesson  of  their  failure  and  their  fall  rendered 
a  lasting  service  to  the  liberties  of  England. 


Art.  IV. — L  Tent  IVork  in  Palestine.  A  Record  of  Dis¬ 
covery  and  Adventure.  By  Claude  Regnier  Conder, 
R.E.,  Officer  in  command  of  the  Survey  Expedition.  Pub¬ 
lished  for  the  Committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund.  2  volumes.  London:  1878. 

2.  The  Temples  of  the  Jeics  and  the  other  Buildinps  in  the 
Ilaram  Area  at  Jerusalem.  By  James  Fergusson,  D.C.L., 
F.R.S.,  &c.  London:  1878. 


^IIE  interest  with  which  Lieutenant  Conder’s  volumes  must 
be  read  by  all  who  take  them  up  Avill  not  be  confined  to 
any  one  class  of  readers.  They  are  full  of  information  for 
the  historian  and  the  archaeologist,  for  the  lovers  of  natural 
beauty  and  the  lovers  of  adventure ;  and  of  all  such  there 
are  few  jerobably  who  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  work 
without  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  scanty  band  of  explorers 
who  have  performed  with  untiring  energy  a  task  beset  with 
difficulty  and  danger.  The  perils  thus  faced  were  caused 
sometimes  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  people ;  but  those  Avhich 
arose  from  the  climate  were  both  more  constant  and  more 
formidable.  In  spite  of  all  hindrances  the  results  achieved 
are  highly  satisfactory.  In  no  field  of  enquiry  was  there 
greater  reason  to  dread  the  multiplication  of  theories  and 
hypotheses  ;  and  by  no  explorers  has  the  temptation  to  multiply 
them  been  more  steadily  resisted  than  by  the  officers  of  the 
surveying  expedition  sent  to  Palestine.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
volumes  before  us  we  have  simply  Lieutenant  Conder’s  per¬ 
sonal  history  of  his  own  work  and  that  of  his  colleagues.  The 
Exploration  Committee  wisely  decline  to  be  responsible  collec¬ 
tively  for  the  conclusions  of  any  of  their  officers.  But  their 
official  sanction  will  be  given  to  the  great  map  exhibiting  the 
complete  result  of  the  survey  and  to  the  elaborate  memoir  by 
which  each  of  its  twenty-six  sheets  will  be  illustrated.  The 
enterjwise  Avhich  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society  has  thus 
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far  carried  on  with  signal  success  is  in  the  highest  degree 
honourable  to  the  members  of  that  body,  to  the  officers  they 
have  employed,  and  to  the  British  nation.  It  has  given  a 
fresh  and  lively  interest  to  the  oldest  records  and  the  most 
sacred  traditions  of  our  race,  for  nothing  in  history  is  so 
astonishing  as  the  influence  which  the  wild  inhabitants  of 
these  rough  valleys  and  burning  plains  have  had  on  the  reli¬ 
gions  of  the  modern  world.  The  books  of  Samuel  and  of 
Kings  acquire  an  intense  reality  as  we  trace  step  by  step  in 
Lieutenant  Conder’s  narrative  every  locality  known  in  the 
Jewish  annals,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes¬ 
taments  is  never  more  fully  established  than  by  a  comparison 
with  the  sites  they  describe.  Readers  who  have  followed  Dean 
Stanley  through  his  chapters  on  Sinai  and  Palestine  will  find 
here  descriptions,  scarcely  less  vivid  than  his,  of  many  scenes 
which  the  Dean  could  not  visit  or  to  which  he  could  give 
little  attention.  It  is  in  truth  a  land  the  greater  part  of  which 
may  be  swept  by  the  eye  from  its  more  commanding  peaks  ; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  twin  ranges  of  Lebanon 
can  furnish  a  view  so  vast  in  its  expanse  as  that  which  is  spread 
out  before  the  traveller  from  the  summit  of  Hermon.  Stretch¬ 
ing  to  Carmel  and  Tabor,  eighty  miles  away,  to  the  south,  it 
displays  to  the  west  and  north  the  golden  sea  and  mighty 
masses  of  mountains  even  more  majestic  than  itself,  and  to  the 
east  the  brown  and  desolate  plain  broken  only  in  the  distance 
by  the  intense  verdure  of  the  oasis  of  Damascus.  Words 
must  fail  to  do  justice  to  such  a  scene  as  this  when  at  sundown 
it  clothes  itself  with  excess  of  splendour  in  the  transparent  air 
of  Syria. 

‘  The  sun  began  to  set,  a  deep  ruby  flush  came  over  all  the  scene, 
and  warm  purple  shadows  crept  slowly  on.  The  Sea  of  Galilee  was  lit 
up  with  a  delicate  greenish-yellow  hue,  between  its  dim  walls  of  hill. 
The  flush  died  out  in  a  few  minutes,  and  a  pale  steel-coloured  shade 
succeeded,  although  to  us,  at  a  height  of  9.150  feet,  the  sun  was  still 
visible,  and  the  rocks  around  us  still  ruddy.  A  long  pyramidal 
shadow  slid  down  to  the  eastern  foot  of  Hermon  and  crept  across  the 
great  plain ;  Damascus  was  swallowed  up  by  it,  and  finally  the  pointed 
end  of  the  shadow  stood  out  distinctly  against  the  sky,  a  dusky  cone  of 
dull  colour  against  the  flush  of  the  after-glow.  It  was  the  shadow  of 
the  mountain  itself,  stretching  away  for  seventy  miles  across  the  plain — 
the  most  marvellous  shadow  perhaps  to  be  seen  anywhere.’  (Vol.  i. 
p.  264.) 

At  the  least  it  would  be  not  less  striking  than  the  solemn 
veil  which  the  peak  of  Athos  throws  across  wellnigh  fifty 
miles  of  sea  over  the  island  of  Lemnos,  or  the  expanse  of  dark- 
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ness  which  is  spread  by  the  mightier  mass  of  Teneriffe  upon 
the  solitary  ocean.  But  scenes  such  as  these  are  not  to  be 
met  with  commonly  in  Palestine,  which,  as  a  whole  and  in  its 
present  state,  is  not  a  cheerful-looking  country;  and  Mr. 
Conder  is  right  in  presenting  to  us  both  the  land  and  its 
inhabitants  as  they  are,  and  not  as  a  picture  taken  in  some 
highly-favoured  spots  might  lead  us  to  imagine  them.  There 
is  indeed  much  to  interest  us  everyw'here ;  but  of  actual 
beauty  there  is  commonly  a  great  lack.  Not  a  little  of  the 
country  is  gloomy  and  repulsive,  and  Jerusalem  is  a  very  ugly 
city.  But  none  the  less  the  country,  its  cities,  and  its  villages 
have  a  charm  which  they  cannot  lose,  and  which  may  be 
heightened  if  ha[)pier  times  should  yet  be  in  store  for  them. 
The  very  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  furnish  sub¬ 
jects  for  curious  speculation,  and  the  scanty  remnants  of  some 
old  communities  stir  up  perplexing  questions  in  the  history  of 
the  chosen  people.  Have  we  still  in  the  Fellahin  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Canaanitish  tribes  whom  the  swords  of  Joshua  and 
his  followers  failed  to  exterminate  ?  and  in  the  Samaritans  of 
Schechem  do  we  still  see  the  survivors  of  the  ancient  stock 
which  set  up  its  schismatical  worship  on  Mount  Gerizim  ? 
Mr.  Conder  is  inclined  to  answer  both  these  questions  in  the 
affirmative,  and  he  regards  the  language  of  the  peasantry  as 
still  substantially  Aramaic  with  a  large  infusion  of  Arabic 
words.  The  genuineness  of  the  Samaritan  claims  he  accepts 
on  the  grounds  partly  of  the  strong  j)hysical  likeness  between 
Samaritans  and  Jews,  partly  of  religious  usage  and  belief,  and 
in  part  also  of  statements  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  his¬ 
torical  books,  it  is  true,  are  far  from  giving  countenance  to  the 
absurd  dreams  w'hich  discover  the  lost  tribes  in  Irishmen  or  in 
North  American  Indians  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  they  scarcely 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  great  catastrophe  in  the  days 
of  Hoshea  left  the  main  bulk  of  the  population  untouched,  the 
nobles  and  chief  men  only  being  carried  away.  This  is  jirac- 
tically  what  is  said  of  Judea  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish 
monarchy  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  but  with  regard  to  Samaria 
the  words  are  exjilicit  that  Israel  in  a  body  Avas  carried  away 
captive,  and  a  strange  population  from  Babylon  and  many 
other  cities  introduced  in  their  stead.  Nor  does  the  story  that 
an  Israelitish  priest  Avas  sent  to  this  motley  people  to  teach 
them  the  manner  of  the  God  of  the  land  tell  much  in  favour 
of  the  notion  that  his  services  Avere  needed  for  those  of  the 
Israelites  who  had  not  been  hurried  away  from  their  homes. 
It  would  rather  be  decisive  the  other  way.  The  strictly  local 
religion  Avhich  led  the  Philistines  to  see  in  the  ark  of  the 
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covenant  ‘the  gods  that  smote  the  Egyptians  with  all  the 
‘  plagues  in  the  wilderness  ’  led  the  Syrian  newcomers  to  dread 
the  action  of  the  deity  or  deities  presiding  over  their  new  homes, 
and  to  ask  the  ministrations  of  a  priest  acquainted  with  the 
special  method  of  propitiating  them.  Still  less  can  we  infer 
with  Mr.  Conder  that  the  Assyrian  conqueror  Avould  seem  to 
have  left  a  certain  proportion  of  the  Israelites  behind  him,  ‘  as 
‘  we  find  Hezekiah  sending  messengers  through  the  country  of 
‘  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  inviting  Israelites  to  the  Passover 
‘  which  might  not  be  eaten  by  strangers,  and  as  some  actu- 
‘  ally  attended  it.’  The  fact  that  this  invitation  w'as  sent 
is  mentioned  only  in  the  books  of  Chronicles ;  but  we  are  at 
the  same  time  told  not  less  carefully  that  the  passover  to  wiiich 
they  w'cre  thus  summoned  was  celebrated  in  the  first  year  of 
Hezekiah’s  reign,  and  six  years  therefore  before  the  overthrow 
of  the  Israelitish  kingdom.  Xor  can  the  contempt  with  w'hich 
the  message  was  treated  be  explained  on  any  other  supposition 
than  that  the  people  of  Samaria  had  thus  far  no  reason  to 
look  with  less  jealous  eyes  on  the  spiritual  claims  set  forth  by 
the  priests  of  the  rival  kingdom.  But  although  Mr.  Conder’s 
conclusion  has  no  direct  warrant  from  the  language  of  the 
books  of  Kings  or  Chronicles,  we  cannot  forget  the  tendency 
of  the  Eastern  mind  to  represent  the  ruin  of  many  as  the  ruin 
of  all,  and  to  exaggerate  especially  the  misfortunes  of  enemies. 
Hence  the  chronicler  who  would  be  careful  to  tell  us  that  the 
countryfolk  of  Judaja  w'ere  left  in  their  old  homes  would  for 
the  same  reason  assure  us  that  from  Samaria  the  w'hole  popu¬ 
lation  had  been  swept  away  in  a  mass.  These  Anastases,  as 
Herodotus  calls  them,  were  probably  never  effected  thus 
systematically ;  and  w’e  may  in  this  instance  fairly  note  the 
fact  that  shoi'tly  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  before  the  hosts 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  some  fourscore  men  are  said  to  have  come 
from  Samaria,  with  clothes  rent  and  with  offerings  and  incense 
in  their  hands,  to  bring  them  to  the  house  of  the  Lord.  This, 
beyond  doubt,  is  a  confession  that  these  men,  w'hoever  they 
were,  looked  upon  themselves  as  allied  in  religion  and  there¬ 
fore  by  blood  with  the  subjects  of  Zedekiah,  a  confession  which 
stirred  up  the  fanatical  wrath  of  Ishmael,  who,  having  as  a 
patriot  murdered  the  governor  appointed  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
showed  his  religious  zeal  by  treacherously  slaying  these  men 
also.  Nor  are  we  justified  in  setting  aside  as  worthless  the 
Samaritan  tradition  that  the  exiles  restored  to  Palestine  by  the 
order  of  Cyrus  were  not  confined  to  the  house  of  Judah,  that 
the  Israelites  and  Jews  formed  themselves  into  one  body  at 
Horan  before  they  crossed  the  borders  of  the  Holy  Land, 
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that  here  they  quarrelled  as  to  the  site  of  the  future  temple, 
and  that,  while  Zerubbabel  with  his  followers  went  off  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  300,000  in  all,  were  led 
to  Gerizim,  where  they  placed  their  sanctuary.  This  resolu¬ 
tion,  we  are  further  told,  was  determined  by  the  fact  that  when 
the  Jews  sought  the  sanction  of  Darius  for  rebuilding  the 
temple  on  IMount  Moriah,  the  Samaritans  urged  a  counter¬ 
claim  for  Gerizim,  that  in  order  to  settle  the  question  copies 
of  the  law  made  by  Sanballat  and  Zerubbabel  were  thrown 
into  a  large  fire,  and  that  while  the  copy  written  by  the 
latter  was  at  once  burnt,  that  of  the  former  thrice  leaped  out 
unhurt.  It  would  be  strange,  if  true,  that  this  fire-tried 
manuscript  is  now  the  property  of  a  poor  widow  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  that  it  has  made  the  journey  to  this  country, 
where  it  failed  to  obtain  the  sum  asked  as  its  price,  1,000/. 
It  is  scarcely  less  surprising  to  hear  that  the  Samaritan  com¬ 
munity,  which,  according  to  their  own  records,  occuj)ied  in 
the  seventh  century  the  whole  of  Palestine  except  the  Judean 
hills,  and  has  had  its  synagogues  in  Rome,  Cairo,  and  Da¬ 
mascus,  should  now  be  confined  to  the  town  of  Nablous, 
where  Jewish  hatred  has  made  the  Greek  name  Neapolis 
triumph  over  the  ancient  Schechem,  and  that  here  they 
have  dwindled  down  almost  to  nothing.  In  1872,  we  are 
told,  they  numbered  only  135,  eighty  of  these  being  males. 

‘  The  Moslems  say  that  this  number  is  never  exceeded,  and 
‘  that  one  of  the  eighty  dies  as  soon  as  a  child  is  born.’ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  54.)  In  other  towns,  Mr.  Conder  says,  they  appear 
to  have  become  extinct  about  the  year  1820  (vol.  i.  p.  46); 
but  a  tradition  affirming  their  simultaneous  disappearance  from 
many  places  would  be  scarcely  less  suspicious  than  the  Moslem 
notion  which  gets  rid  of  one  of  eighty  males  on  the  birth  of 
every  boy.  But,  whatever  be  the  rate  of  decay,  it  seems  to  be 
in  great  part  the  result  of  intermarriage  and  of  an  exclusiveness 
which  absolutely  cuts  off  all  infusion  of  new  blood.  Perhaps 
for  this  very  reason  the  likeness  of  Samaritans  to  Jews  is 
rendered  still  more  striking.  Mr.  Conder  notes  the  beauty  of 
their  priestly  family  as  being  especially  remarkable,  and  the 
contrast  of  the  lean  and  weedy  figures  both  of  Samaritans  and 
Palestinian  Jews  ‘  with  the  obesity  of  tlie  Turks  and  the  sturdi- 
‘  ness  of  the  peasantry.’  But  during  the  whole  Christian  era 
Jews  and  Samaritans  have  probably  never  intermarried,  and  the 
singularly  strong  likeness  still  existing  between  them  tells 
much  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  that  both  spring  from  the 
same  stock. 

The  Samaritans,  it  would  seem,  must  soon  become  a  people 
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of  the  past ;  and  perhaps,  before  they  have  altogether  disap¬ 
peared,  some  controversies  relating  to  places  or  buildings  in 
Palestine  may  have  been  set  at  rest.  But,  for  the  present,  Mr. 
Conder’s  chapter  on  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  is  far  more  im¬ 
portant  than  his  account  of  Gerizim  and  its  sanctuary.  Here 
we  cannot  too  strongly  approve  his  method  of  procedure,  in 
which  actual  observation  and  measurement  of  sites  and  build¬ 
ings,  as  they  exist,  precede  all  reference  to  tradition  and  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers.  To  these  he  applies  a  canon  on 
which  we  laid  great  stress  when  speaking  of  the  topography  of 
Jerusalem  eighteen  years  ago.*  The  measurements  of  Josephus 
are  only  approximate ;  and  at  Caesarea,  for  instance,  they  are 
for  some  parts  inaccurate,  and  in  one  case  impossible.  These, 
however,  are  matters  in  which  a  truthful  man  may  be  mistaken, 
and  in  a  multitude  of  figures  numbers  may  even  unwittingly 
be  altered  by  a  coj)yist ;  but  JMr.  Conder  is  unquestionably 
right  in  saying  that  ‘  general  position  and  arrangement  we 
‘  must  accept,  unless  we  condemn  the  author  as  thoroughly 
‘  untrustworthy.’  Now,  Josephus  (and  here  the  Talmudic 
writers  are  in  accord  with  him)  asserts  that  the  Temple  stood 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which  it  was  built,  and  that  this  sum¬ 
mit  was  at  first  scarcely  large  enough  for  the  Holy  House  and 
the  Altar.  Tlie  enlargement  of  the  space  and  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  buildings  around  the  sanctuary  were  the  result  of  scarp¬ 
ing  and  levelling  carried  on  for  many  generations.  It  is, 
therefore,  absurd  to  suj)pose  that  when  tlie  temple  of  Solomon 
was  first  built  any  portion  of  the  hill-top  remained  unoccupied. 
Consequently  no  level  was  higher  tlian  that  of  the  altar  and 
the  sanctuary  ;  and  therefore  this  statement  of  Josephus  is 
‘  the  proper  starting-jK)int  for  any  reconstructive  plan  of  the 
‘  Temple  and  its  courts’  (vol.  i.  p.  357).  But  the  top  of  the 
Temple  hill  is,  beyond  question,  the  Sakhrah  rock,  from  which 
the  mountain  slopes'down  on  all  sides.  At  the  Sakhrah,  there¬ 
fore,  adds  Mr.  Conder,  Josephus  places  the  Holy  House;  and 
here  also,  if  it  were  needful  to  note  the  fact,  it  is  placed  by 
Jewish,  Christian,  and  ^lohammedan  tradition.  The  first  step, 
therefore,  must  be  to  ascertain  the  several  levels,  as  they  are 
found  now,  and  then  to  compare  them  with  the  levels  as  de¬ 
scribed  or  given  in  .Josephus  and  the  Talmudic  Middoth.  This 
task  is,  indeed,  of  crucial  importance.  Restorations  of  the 
Temple  and  its  site  have  been  attempted  without  these  pre¬ 
cautions,  and  the  result  has  been  only  to  let  out  the  waters  of 
strife.  Starting  from  the  statement  of  Josephus,  that  Solo- 
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mon’s  building  was  on  the  very  summit  of  the  hill,  we  reach 
conclusions  which,  in  Mr.  Conder’s  w'ords,  are  not  merely  satis¬ 
factory  but  exact : — ‘  The  various  levels  of  the  courts  we  know 

*  from  the  writings  of  Maimonides ;  they  agree  to  a  foot  with 
‘  those  of  the  rock  round  the  Sakhrah ;  but  only  in  this  posi- 

*  tion  is  it  possible  to  make  them  agree ;  in  any  other,  we  are 
‘  obliged  to  suppose  gigantic  masonry  foundations  which  are 

*  not  mentioned  by  the  writer  who  says  the  Temple  was  built 

*  on  the  highest  part  of  the  hill,  and  of  which  not  a  trace  has 

*  been  found  inside  the  Haram.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  359.) 

The  level  of  the  top  of  the  Sakhrah  above  that  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  is  2,440  feet.  If  this  be  taken  as  the  level  of  the 
floor  of  the  Holy  House,  the  level  of  the  Altar  Court  should 
be  2,432  feet,  the  cubit  being  taken  at  16  inches.  The  length 
of  the  cubit  is,  indeed,  a  disputed  point ;  but  the  reasons  which 
Mr.  Conder  gives  for  regarding  the  cubit  of  16  inches  as  the 
standard  of  measurement  adopted  by  Solomon  (vol.  i.  p.  358) 
seem  to  be  not  merely  forcible,  but  conclusive.  It  surely  can¬ 
not  be  accidental  that  the  Court  of  the  Women  should  by  this 
standard  be  on  a  level  of  2,418'6,  and  that  the  rock,  as  it  is 
now,  should  be  lower  than  2,419  over  a  considerable  area.  By 
this  measurement  the  gates  north  and  south  of  the  Temple  led 
down  to  a  level  about  2,425,  the  level  actually  exhibited  by 
the  rock  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Conder  gives 
other  examples,  and  then  confesses  that  lack  of  space  forbids 
his  going  into  further  detail.  We  have  even  less  space  at  our 
command ;  but  we  may  say  with  him  that  these  facts  speak  for 
themselves. 

‘We  see  the  Holy  House  in  its  natural  and  traditional  position  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain  ;  we  see  the  courts  descending  on  either  side 
according  to  the  present  slopes  of  the  hill ;  we  find  the  great  rock- 
galleries  dropping  naturally  into  their  right  places ;  and  finally  we  see 
the  Temple,  by  the  immutability  of  Oriental  custom,  still  a  temple, 
and  the  site  of  the  great  altar  still  consecrated  by  the  beautiful  little 
Chapel  of  the  Chain.  Push  the  Temple  a  little  to  the  north  or  south, 
and  the  levels  cease  to  agree ;  lengthen  the  cubit  to  the  Egyptian  stan¬ 
dard  of  twenty-one  inches,  and  the  exactitude  of  the  adaptation  is  at 
once  destroyed.’  (Conder,  vol.  i.  p.  361.) 

Unless  all  these  facts  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them 
are  to  be  swept  aside  summarily  as  worthless,  it  is  simply  in¬ 
credible  that  the  Sakhrah  should  lie  far  beyond  the  original 
area  of  Solomon’s  temple ;  that  it  should  be,  indeed,  the  very 
spot  where  his  body  was  laid,  the  place  which  David  chose  as 
his  sepulchre,  and  which  was  used  as  the  burying-place  of  his 
successors ;  that  in  the  course  of  ages  its  ancient  purpose  was 
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forgotten,  and  the  rock  became  a  place  for  the  burying,  not  of 
kings,  but  of  malefactors ;  that  the  area  of  the  rock  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  place  of  execution ;  that  here  the  body  of  Christ 
himself  reposed  after  the  crucihxion,  and  that  over  it,  there¬ 
fore,  was  raised  the  magnificent  structure  which  attested  the 
piety  of  Constantine.  In  other  words,  no  room  is  left  for  any 
one  of  the  positions  advanced  by  Mr.  Fergusson  more  than 
thirty  years  ago  in  his  ‘  Ancient  Topography  of  Jerusalem,’ 
and  put  forward  again  in  his  article  ‘  Jerusalem  ’  in  the  ‘  Dic- 
‘  tionary  of  the  Bible,’  in  his  little  work  on  the  Holy  Sepul¬ 
chre  and  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  in  1865,  and  lastly  in  the 
sumptuous  volume  in  which  he  now  delivers  his  final  verdict 
after  a  personal  examination  of  the  site  and  the  structures 
raised  upon  it. 

AVe  have  carefully  considered  these  theories  long  ago  in  an 
article  to  which  we  have  already  made  reference ;  and  so  satis¬ 
fied  are  we  of  the  correctness  of  the  facts  there  stated  and  the 
arguments  based  upon  them,  that  we  feel  as  little  called  upon 
to  scrutinise  his  present  volume  as  we  were  to  answer  his 
‘  Notes  on  the  Holy  Sepulchre,’  which  were  designed  to  be  a 
complete  and  humiliating  refutation  of  all  that  we  had  said. 

As  an  architectural  critic,  Mr.  Fergusson  has  won  himself  a  1 
great  name :  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  tarnish  it  or  to  dim  its 
brightness.  But  except  on  the  hypothesis  that  he  is  altogether 
right,  and  that  all  who  difi'er  from  him  must  be  wholly  wrong, 
no  course  is  left  open  to  those  who  are  not  prepared  to  submit 
to  his  dictation  except  to  protest  against  both  his  method  and 
its  results.  In  such  a  case  as  this  comjdiments  and  eulogies 
are  out  of  place,  and  assuredly  Mr.  Fergusson  needs  neither 
from  us.  In  his  reply  to  our  reasons  for  declining  to  allow 
that  the  building  called  the  jMosque  of  Omar  is  the  actual 
structure  raised  by  Constantine  over  the  sepulchre  of  Christ, 

Mr.  Fergusson  spoke  of  us  as  absolutely  incompetent  to  pro¬ 
nounce  any  opinion  in  matters  connected  with  architectural  1 
and  historical  evidence ;  and  he  may  therefore  regret  that  his 
‘  History  of  Architecture  ’  nowhere  met  with  a  warmer  appre¬ 
ciation  than  that  which  it  received  at  our  hands.  To  be  praised 
by  one  whose  judgment  is  beneath  contempt  may  well  be  i 

thought  a  greater  trial  than  the  deliberate  censure  of  a  judge  | 

whose  wisdom  cannot  be  questioned ;  but,  without  wasting  more  j 
words,  we  may  say  at  once  that  we  have  a  simple  task  before 
us,  and  that  we  purpose  to  perform  this  task  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  depreciate  Mr.  Fergusson’s  worth,  or  to  propitiate  him 
with  eulogies  on  his  genius,  which  has  never  been  called  into 
question,  or  on  the  learning  which  no  one  has  ever  denied  to 
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him.  But  the  history  of  the  world  has  not  shown  thus  far  that 
men  of  genius  and  learning  are  to  be  implicitly  trusted  and 
blindly  followed,  especially  when  they  move  aside  out  of  the 
region  within  which  they  have  acquired  their  well-deserved 
reputation;  and  the  title  on  which  Mr.  Fergusson  demands  not 
merely  our  attention,  but  our  assent,  is  one  which  we  cannot 
admit  without  forfeiting  our  freedom  both  of  thought  and 
speech.  He  has  examined  so  many  buildings  in  so  many 
countries,  and  he  is  so  impressed  with  the  orderly  and  un¬ 
broken  growth  which  seems  to  have  marked  the  sequence  of 
styles  in  all  of  them,  that  he  looks  on  the  knowledge  so  acquired 
as  an  instrument  enabling  him  to  dispense  with  those  aids  on 
which  he  has  been  obliged  in  earlier  days  more  or  less  to  rely. 
In  judging  of  styles  generally  he  has  been  helped  by  the  vast 
stores  of  information  on  all  kindred  subjects  brought  together 
by  historians ;  and  with  regard  to  many,  especially  in  the  most 
important  countries  of  the  ancient  and  modeim  world,  he  has 
had  the  benefit  of  a  huge  mass  of  documentary  evidence  often 
of  the  minutest  kind,  determining  not  merely  the  date  of  a 
building,  but  the  names  of  the  architects  and  the  costs  of  its 
erection.  He  has  at  the  same  time  learned  by  a  strictly  his¬ 
torical  process,  that  in  these  countries,  down  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  recent  age,  there  has  been  no  merely  imitative  work ; 
that  the  annals  of  architecture  exhibit  only  a  natural  develop¬ 
ment,  not  the  adoption  of  arbitrary  and  fanciful  forms.  Having 
advanced  thus  far,  he  has  been  carried  away  by  the  confidence 
naturally  awakened  by  the  possession  of  an  immense  apparatus, 
and  he  sees  no  reason  why  he  should  not  lay  claim  to  a  dic¬ 
tatorship  to  which  no  one  can  advance  a  title  more  legitimate 
than  his  own.  Until  men  made  a  muddle  of  everything  after 
the  Renaissance,  the  architecture  of  all  countries  showed,  he 
thinks,  only  the  phases  rendered  necessary  by  the  systematic 
working  out  of  general  laws  and  principles.  AVhat  is,  there¬ 
fore,  to  hinder  him  from  determining  the  age  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  any  structure  ?  Without  a  shadow  of  misgiving  that, 
though  his  position  may  be  generally  true,  such  calculations 
may  yet  be  vitiated  by  some  rare  exceptions,  he  looks  upon 
any  who  may  urge  the  need  of  caution  with  mingled  feelings 
of  indignation  and  contempt.  To  these  feelings  he  has  all 
along  given  a  pretty  free  utterance ;  and  w’e  have  already  felt 
hound  to  say  that  they  are  absolutely  without  justification. 
We  all  know  what  came  of  that  semi-divining  power  which 
Niebuhr  thought  that  he  had  attained  after  years  spent  in  the 
most  laborious  historical  research.  The  complicated  fabric 
which  he  raised  with  infinite  pains  soon  fell,  and  fell  merely 
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because  bis  theories  rested  on  materials  obtained  from  untrust¬ 
worthy  sources.  From  a  mass  of  non-contemporary  docu¬ 
ments  he  felt  himself  warranted  in  reconstructing  a  genuine 
contemporary  history.  Mr.  Fergusson  claims  to  give  his  judg¬ 
ment  in  matters  trenching  on  liistory  without  any  documents 
at  all,  or  in  the  teeth  of  such  documents  as  may  still  be  found ; 
nor  does  he  hesitate  to  ascribe  culpable  heedlessness  or  wilful 
fraud  to  writers  with  whose  statements  he  cannot  conveniently 
deal.  Is  he  not  bound  to  do  so  when  he  knows  that  he  is  right, 
and  that  therefore  they  must  be  wrong?  There  is  nothing 
mysterious  about  the  matter.  If  other  men’s  eyes  were  open 
as  his  own,  they  would  see  the  things  which  with  him  blaze  as 
in  the  light  of  noonday.  They  need,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
than  that  power  of  disci’iminating  styles  which  is  possessed  now 
by  ‘  any  w’ell-educated  school  girl,’  and  this  power  may  be  ex¬ 
ercised  without  the  least  hesitation  in  the  case  of  any  building 
not  erected  since  the  Reformation  in  Europe,  because  before 
that  event  the  w'orld  had  never  seen  any  of  those  imitative  or 
*  monkey  styles  ’  which  have  set  all  law  at  defiance.  The 
proving  of  a  negative  is  usually  held  to  be  no  easy  task ;  and 
before  his  position  can  be  made  good,  Mr.  Fergusson  would 
have  to  deal  with  some  facts  duly  noticed  in  his  own  ‘  History 
‘  of  Architecture.’  Xo  one  knows  better  than  himself  that  the 
genuine  Roman  style  was  that  of  the  round  arch,  but  that 
Romans  also  ran  after  foreign  fashions,  and  in  their  idolatry 
of  Greek  forms  either  discarded  their  own,  or  jumbled  together 
the  architecture  of  tlie  arch  and  the  entablature.  It  would  be 
a  rash  thing  to  say  that  this  interrupted  growth  and  these  ab¬ 
normal  changes  would  carry  with  them  no  difficulty,  if  the 
works  of  all  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  and  indeed  if  all 
Greek  and  Roman  literature,  had  perished  utterly.  Mr.  Fer¬ 
gusson  is  thus  rash  or  bold,  and  has  no  doubt  that  if  all  the 
books  and  records  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  lost  irretriev¬ 
ably,  thousands  or  hundreds  would  still  be  able  to  determine, 
within  twenty  or  at  the  least  fifty  years,  ‘  the  age  of  any  part 
‘  of  any  of  our  great  churches,  with  absolute  certainty,  and  no 
‘  one  would  dispute  the  conclusions  so  arrived  at.’  This  is, 
perhaps,  going  much  too  fast.  We  have  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  things  are  not  quite  so  plain  and  easy  as  Mr.  Fer¬ 
gusson  takes  them  to  be,  and  that  there  is  by  no  means  this 
absolute  harmony  amongst  students  of  architecture  and  archaeo¬ 
logy  as  to  the  dates  even  of  English,  French,  or  German 
buildings,  where  the  documentary  evidence  either  is  lacking  or 
seems  to  lie  open  to  suspicion.  But  Mr.  Fergusson  can  brook 
no  opposition.  If  he  sees  cause  for  asserting  that  a  building 
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exists  which  a  chronicler  says  has  been  destroyed,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  chronicler.  He  must  be  some  lying  monk,  and 
lying  monks  were  always  ready  to  say  that  a  building  had 
been  burnt  or  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  ‘  rebuilt  in  the 
‘  next  few  years  by  some  abbot  or  prior  Avithout  money  or 
‘  means  of  any  sort.’ 

The  Avay  is  thus  cleared  for  dealing  Avith  one  at  least  of  the 
celebrated  churches  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  evidence  of  his 
eyes  convinced  Mr.  Fergusson  in  a  moment,  when  more  than 
thirty  years  ago  he  first  saAv  the  draAvings  of  Mr.  Catherwood, 
that  Constantine  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  church  which  now 
passes  as  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  than  he  had  Avith  the 
building  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock, 
more  familiarly  knoAvn  as  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  is  the  very 
church  built  by  the  pious  emperor  over  the  scene  of  the  en¬ 
tombment  and  the  resurrection.  It  folloAVS  of  necessity  that 
our  written  histories  tell  us  only  lies  Avhen  they  say  that  the 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre  has  undergone  not  merely  defacement 
but  destruction,  for  is  not  that  edifice  still  before  us  virtually 
uninjured  ?  The  lying  chroniclers,  according  to  Mr.  Fergus¬ 
son,  assure  us  that  after  the  entire  destruction  of  the  churches 
of  Constantine  and  Justinian  by  the  Persian  Khosru  ‘  a  monk, 

‘  Modestus,  without  money  or  means,  in  a  time  of  the  deepest 
‘  depression  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  rebuilt  and  restored 
*  to  their  original  splendour,  in  a  very  short  time,  Avhat  had 
‘  taken  all  the  power  and  all  the  Avealth  of  these  great  em- 
‘  perors  to  accomplish  during  many  years  of  continuous  pro- 
‘  sperity.’  We  cannot  say  that  we  have  found  this  story  or 
anything  like  it  in  any  histories  or  chronicles  Avhich  Ave  have 
ever  come  across ;  but,  Avhatever  the  tale  may  be,  it  must  be  set 
aside,  because  the  architecture  of  the  j)lace  leads  Mr.  Fergus¬ 
son  to  a  very  different  conclusion,  and  Avould  bring  all  others 
to  the  same  goal,  if  they  were  not  ignorant,  or  interested,  or 
disingenuous,  or  knoAAungly  false.  Thus  Ave  are  told  that 
when  his  theories  Avere  first  propounded  ‘  in  a  language  of 
‘  which  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  Avere  ignorant,’  they  Avere 
opposed  by  some  ‘  Avho  unfortunately  were  deeply  interested 
‘  in  discrediting  both  the  interpretation  and  its  author.’  He 
was  assailed,  as  he  will  have  it,  in  this  RevicAv  and  elsewhere, 
by  would-be  critics  Avho  were  wholly  incompetent  for  the  task  ; 
and  unluckily  he  was  opposed  also  by  the  only  man  Avho,  in 
this  country,  *  was  qualified,  both  by  his  knoAvledge  of  archi- 
‘  tecture  and  of  the  authorities,  to  give  a  decided  opinion  on 
‘  the  subject.’  This  solitary  judge  was  Professor  Willis  ;  but 
Professor  Willis  *  had  committed  himself  publicly  to  the 
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‘  authenticity  of  the  Sepulchre  in  the  town  before  my  theory 
was  published,  and  it  would  be  demanding  a  little  too  much 
‘  from  human  nature  to  ask  anyone  in  his  position  to  confess 
‘  the  error  of  his  Avays  and  to  admit  the  success  of  his  rival.’ 
Mr.  Lewin,  again,  Avas  on  the  other  side ;  but  then  Mr. 
LcAvin,  though  fairly  acquainted  AAUth  Greek  and  Latin  litera¬ 
ture,  kncAV  nothing  AA'hatever  of  architecture.  Count  de 
Vogiie  Avas  at  home  in  both ;  but  either  ‘  his  opinions  are 
‘  biassed  by  sincere  devotion  to  his  infallible  Church,’  or  he 
reasons  after  a  fashion  Avhich  to  Mr.  Fergusson  is  Avholly  unin¬ 
telligible.  From  Dr.  Robinson  he  expected  better  things; 
but  Dr.  Robinson  Avas  among  the  first  to  ‘  turn  upon  ’  him, 
and  even  the  Protestant  feeling  of  his  countrymen,  especially 
of  those  north  of  the  TAveed,  Avould  not  be  evoked  by  ‘  the 
‘  clamour  of  the  High  Church  party  in  defence  of  the  traditions 
‘  invalidated  by  these  ncAv  discoveries.’ 

This  is  all  sadly  inconclusive  and  very  unAvorthy  of  Mr. 
Fergusson.  Opposition  so  general  might  almost  have  led  him 
to  think  that  possibly  all  Avas  not  quite  right  Avith  his  theory  ; 
but  direct  imputations  of  dishonourable  motives  (and  the  wil¬ 
ful  suppression  of  knoAvn  facts  is  strictly  dishonourable)  should 
not  be  made  Avithout  good  Avarrant  and  the  production  of  ample 
evidence.  Dr.  Williams  may  believe  that  Constantine  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  present  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  over 
the  spot  Avhere  the  body  of  Christ  Avas  laid  ;  but  his  history  of 
the  edifice  is  Avholly  unaffected  by  this  belief,  and  has  in  fact 
nothing  to  do  Avith  it.  Nor  do  Ave  see  why,  if  the  evidence 
for  Mr.  Fergusson’s  notions  be  so  overAvhelming,  Professor 
AVillis  should  not  have  been  expected  to  acknoAvledge  himself 
candidly  in  the  Avrong.  As  aa'c  Avere  ready  eighteen  years  ago, 
so  AA'C  are  ready  still  to  admit  our  error,  Avhen,  instead  of  dAvell- 
ing  only  on  the  difficulties  of  the  other  side,  Mr.  Fergusson 
shall  have  dealt  Avith  and  removed  the  more  gigantic  difficulties 
Avhich  beset  his  oAvn.  That  Ave  have  done  him  any  injustice,  or 
that  Ave  have  treated  him  Avith  any  lack  of  respect  and  con¬ 
sideration,  Ave  altogether  deny  ;  but  we  have  never  thought,  nor 
do  Ave  think  now,  of  oAvning  ourseh'es  in  the  AA-rong  until  Mr. 
Fergusson  has  grappled  Avith  these  difficulties  severally  and 
laid  aside  all  pretence  of  deciding  the  question  by  apjieals  to 
evidence  Avhich  he  holds  that  Ave  are  incapable  of  discerning,  or 
by  the  plea  that  he  is  speaking  ‘  to  those  Avho  fail  to  under- 
‘  stand  the  language  in  Avhich  they  are  addressed.’ 

If  Ave  cannot  see  by  AvhatroadMr.  Fergusson  Avould  have  us 
advance,  or  if  Ave  fail  to  perceive  that  there  is  any  road,  Ave 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  extreme  clearness  of  his  conclu- 
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sions.  Constantine,  he  maintains,  built  his  Basilica,  which 
has  been  destroyed,  and  the  Anastasis  (or  the  Church  of  the 
Resurrection)  close  to  and  over  the  Sakhrah.  Of  this  there  is 
no  doubt ;  and  all  the  stories  of  Khosru,  Modestus,  and  others 
are  mere  falsehoods.  The  real  blow  was  dealt,  not  by  the 
Persian  king,  but  by  the  Egyptian  caliph,  Hakem,  in  the 
eleventh  century;  and  when  the  Crusaders  entered  Jerusalem 
not  many  years  later,  they  were  led  to  a  sepulchre  on  another 
hill  without  the  faintest  suspicion  that  they  were  being  cheated 
into  belief  of  a  lie.  Between  the  departure  of  Hakem  and 
the  entry  of  Godfrey  and  his  crusaders  into  the  sacred  city, 
the  Christian  priests  had  agreed  to  build  a  new  church  over  a 
new  sepulchre.  They  could  not,  it  would  seem,  help  themselves, 
although  Mr.  F ergusson  has  little  hope  that  the  history  of  the 
transaction  will  ever  be  elucidated  (Preface,  p.  x.).  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  matter  of  not  the  least  consequence.  If  Constantine  built 
the  Domeof  the  Rock,  the  fact  of  the  transfer  is  beyond  question, 
and  the  motive  is  scarcely  less  clear.  ‘  It  was  done  because 
‘  it  had  become  absolutely  necessary  from  the  position  of  the 
‘  Christians  in  Jerusalem  in  the  eleventh  century.  They  were 
‘  forcibly  dispossessed  of  their  own  church  on  the  eastern  hill, 

‘  and  they  of  necessity  erected  one  on  the  only  available  site 
‘  of  the  western  hill,  and  there,  in  consequence,  we  now  find 
‘  it.  It  may  be  unfortunate  that  this  should  be  so,  but  I  can 
‘  see  no  reason  why  the  fact  should  not  be  acknowledged  if  it 
‘  can  be  proved.’ 

This  is  all  very  wonderful,  but  there  are  more  wonders  be¬ 
hind.  The  body  of  the  Redeemer  had  been  laid  in  the  sepul¬ 
chre  of  the  Jewish  kings;  but,  however  it  may  have  been  in 
the  days  of  the  Apostles,  the  Christians  of  Constantine’s  age 
had  imbibed  so  violent  a  dislike  of  all  associations  connected 
with  the  Old  Testament  that  they  resolved  on  transferring  the 
site  of  the  royal  tombs  to  the  western  hill,  where,  it  is  implied, 
some  graves  existed  already.  This  transference  was  as 
successfully  accomplished  as  the  later  one,  and  Jews  and 
Mohammedans  were  alike  convinced  that  the  bones  of  the  great 
kings  of  Judah  reposed  on  the  hill  to  which,  by  the  irony  of 
fate,  the  Christians  themselves  were  constrained  to  resort  in  the 
day  of  their  trouble.  If  we  ask  why  we  are  to  believe  all  this, 
Mr.  Fergusson  placidly  repeats  his  claim  to  our  credence  be¬ 
cause  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  Khubbet-es- Sakhrah  is  the  work 
of  Constantine,  and  he  must  be  right  since  he  knows  so  much 
about  architecture.  Our  only  rejoinder  to  this  can  be  that 
we  feel  a  natural  repugnance  to  taking  leaps  in  the  dark,  and 
that  assuredly  we  cannot  do  so  unless  we  have  thorough  confi- 
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dence  in  our  guide.  It  is  scarcely  more  difficult  to  believe 
that  Constantine  built  the  Mosque  of  Omar  than  to  believe 
that  Stonehenge  and  Silbury  are  the  work  of  the  age  which 
intervened  between  the  >vithdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions  from 
Britain  and  the  landing  of  Cerdic  and  his  followers.  On  this 
point  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  we  have  already  said* 
in  our  remarks  on  Mr.  Fergusson’s  ‘Rude  Stone  Monuments;’ 
but  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  reoccupies  positions  from 
which  in  all  eyes  but  his  own  he  would  seem  to  have  been 
dislodged  compels  us  to  insist  once  more  on  the  enormous  strain 
which  he  juits  upon  our  powers  of  faith  without  any  apparent 
consciousness  that  he  is  taxing  them  at  all. 

It  would  be  ungracious  and  even  churlish  thus  to  stir  up  the 
slumbering  ashes  of  buried  paradoxes  and  absurdities,  were  it 
not  that  we  are  again  invited  by  Mr.  Fergusson  to  accept  on  his 
authority  alone  not  a  few  statements  as  strange  and  as  startling 
as  his  theory  of  the  Buddhists  and  the  paleolithic  monuments. 
We  frankly  confess  ourselves  to  be  amongst  the  number  of  his 
readers  ‘  who  fail  to  understand  the  language  in  which  they 
‘  are  addressed;’  and  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  follow  him 
unless  we  feel  that  we  can  trust  him  as  a  guide,  we  have  no 
option  but  to  test  bis  claim,  as  best  we  may,  by  all  that  we 
may  know  of  him  in  the  past.  Briefly,  then,  we  have  first  Mr. 
Fergusson’s  theory  that  the  so-called  Mosque  of  Omar  is  the 
round  church  or  building  raised  by  Constantine  over  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  which  had  been  unearthed  by  his  orders ;  that  this 
sepulchre  immediately  adjoined  the  place  of  public  execution, 
and  was,  in  fact,  included  in  it;  that  the  place  thus  devoted  to 
the  burial  of  malefactors  was  also  the  burying-place  of  David 
and  his  successors ;  that  the  Temple,  therefore,  as  standing  on 
the  same  hill  which  contained  this  sepulchre,  is  the  veritable 
Sion  or  City  of  David,  and  that  this  name  was  never  applied  to 
the  western  hill  until  the  Christians,  in  their  hatred  of  Jewish 
associations,  asserted  that  the  kings  of  Judah  had  been  buried 
on  the  western  hill,  and  were  blindly  believed  by  the  Jews. 
This  being  his  theory,  we  have  next  Mr.  Fergusson’s  assertion 
that  it  is  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  records  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New,  and,  in  fact,  explains  them  all,  while 
every  other  theory  must  be  more  or  less  at  variance  with  them. 
This  is  a  statement  which  may  surely  be  tested  by  a  reference 
to  the  Gospels  and  to  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  we  are  incompetent  to  judge 
whether  between  those  records  and  the  words  of  Mr.  Fer- 
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gusson  there  is  or  is  not  a  manifest  contradiction,  all  discussion 
is  useless,  and  human  speech  has  no  more  significance  than  the 
inarticulate  mutterings  of  beasts.  "VVe  take,  then,  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences  as  crucial : — 

‘  At  such  a  distance  of  time,  and  in  a  place  which  has  undergone 
such  vicissitudes,  any  tradition  that  may  attach  to  any  particular 
locality  must  be  received  with  extreme  caution ;  but  it  is  curious  to 
find  that  Solomon’s  sepulchre  is  still  pointed  out  under  the  Dome  of 
the  Rock  on  the  north  side  of  the  Sakhra,  and  is  so  marked  on  the 
Ordnance  Survey.  If  the  sepulchre  of  Solomon,  however,  is  found 
here,  a  fortiori  we  ought  to  expect  to  find  that  of  David  also.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  however,  as  just  pointed  out,  the  Bible  is  too  explicit  about  the 
identity  of  Zion  and  the  city  of  David,  and  it  is  equally  emphatic  that 
his  sepulchre  was  in  the  City  of  David.  All  this,  indeed,  was  so  well 
known  that  it  became  indispensable,  when  the  name  Zion  was  in  Chris¬ 
tian  times  transferred  to  the  western  hill,  that  the  sepulchres  should  go 
there  also.  In  a  more  critical  age  the  sepulchres  of  the  other  kings 
would  have  gone  with  that  of  David ;  but  as  the  evidence  is  not  so 
direct  that  Solomon  and  his  successors  were  buried  in  Zion,  their 
tombs  were  left  where,  as  I  have  just  pointed  out,  I  believe  they  are 
now  to  be  found.’  (P.  57.) 

AVhen  Mr.  Fergusson  is  wishing  to  disprove  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  a  particular  site,  he  sets  very  little  store  on  the  names 
by  which  it  may  chance  to  be  known  ;  but  here,  where  his  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  show  that  the  Jewish  kings  were  buried  at  or  in  the 
Sakhrah,  he  at  once  accepts  the  tomb  of  Solomon  as  genuine 
merely  because  it  is  so  called.  The  tradition  is  worthless,  and 
the  Ordnance  Survey  cannot  be  cited  as  sanctioning  it,  as  the 
reader  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  it  does.  Mr.  Fergusson, 
then,  will  have  it  that  the  Sakhrah  was  the  burying-place  of 
the  Jewish  kings,  and  that  this  burying-place  and  the  Temple 
were  both  on  Mount  Zion,  because  the  records  say  that  David 
was  buried  in  the  city  which  bears  his  name,  and  the  Sakhrah 
is  unquestionably  on  the  same  hill  with  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
and  of  Herod.  But  if  the  Books  of  Kings  are  to  be  trusted  at 
all,  they  must  be  believed  when  they  tell  us  that  the  Temple 
was  not  in  the  City  of  David.  We  should  have  thought  that 
the  statement  of  this  fact  could  be  scarcely  called  for ;  but 
when  Mr.  Fergusson  insists  that  the  Temple  was  in  the  City  of 
David,  we  are  thrown  back  on  the  passages  which  say  that  it 
Avas  not  so.  In  1  Kings  iii.  1,  the  distinction  is  sharply  drawn 
betAveen  the  City  of  David  and  the  king’s  house  Avith  the  house 
of  the  Lord  ;  nor  is  it  less  emphasized  in  1  Kings  viii.  1,  Avhere 
Ave  are  told  that  for  its  transference  to  the  Temple  it  Avas  neces¬ 
sary  to  ‘  bring  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  out  of 
‘  the  City  of  David,  which  is  Zion;’  and,  again,  before  she 
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could  enter  tlie  house  which  Solomon  had  built  for  her,  the 
daughter  of  J^haraoh  had  to  come  up  out  of  the  City  of  David, 
1  Kings  ix.  24.  While,  then,  it  is  thus  made  certain  that  the 
Temple  was  not  in  the  City  of  David,  and  consequently  not 
on  Zion,  we  are  also  told  expressly  that  the  altar  was  placed 
on  the  spot  where  David  had  offered  sacrifice  hard  by  the 
threshing  floor  of  Oman  the  Jebusite,  1  Chron.  xxii.  1,  and 
that  this  sjK)t  was  on  Mount  iNIoriah,  2  Chron.  iii.  1,  It  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  relative  value  of  the  books 
of  Kings  and  of  Chronicles.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
priestly  prejudices  of  the  men  Avho  compiled  the  latter,  it  is 
simply  incredible  that  the  identity  of  Moriah  and  Zion  should 
be  unknown  to  them,  and  that  without  the  slightest  motive 
they  should  distinguish  between  them  unless  they  knew  that 
they  were  separate  eminences.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  j)lain 
contradiction  between  jNIr.  Fergusson’s  statements  and  those 
of  books  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  his  assertion  that  the 
name  Zion  was  transferred  to  the  western  hill  in  Christian 
times  has  nothing  to  rest  upon.  The  Temple  hill  was  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  Moriah,  the  traditional  scene  of  the  offering  of  Isaac, 
and  thus,  as  not  being  Zion,  was  never  within  the  compass  of 
the  City  of  David.  AVhat  Mr.  Fergusson  may  mean  by  say¬ 
ing  that  ‘  the  evidence  is  not  so  direct  that  ISolomon  and  his 
‘  successors  were  buried  on  Zion,’  it  is  beyond  our  power  to 
imagine.  Whatever  may  be  its  value,  the  evidence  for  their 
burial  on  this  hill  is  precisely  that  which  we  have  for  the  burial 
of  David,  neither  more  nor  less.  As  Josephus  says  of  them 
and  of  David  simply  that  they  were  buried  in  Jerusalem,  his 
authority  cannot  be  appealed  to  as  deciding  the  question.  But 
the  language  of  the  Books  of  Kings  is  clear.  David  sleeps 
with  his  fathers  and  is  buried  in  his  own  city,  1  Kings  ii.  10 ; 
the  body  of  Solomon  is  laid  in  the  city  of  David,  his  father, 
1  Kings  xi.  43.  There  also  were  buried  Ilehoboam  ( 1  Kings 
xiv.  31),  Abijam  (xv.  8),  Asa  (xv.  24),  Jehoshaphat  (xxii. 
oO),  Joram  (2  Kings  viii.  24),  Ahaziah  (ix.  28).  In  these 
and  in  other  instances  the  phrase  used  differs  in  no  respect 
from  that  wdiich  tells  us  of  the  burial  of  David. 

From  the  Old  Testament  we  may  now  turn  to  the  New; 
and  here  again  we  find  Mr.  Fergusson  not  merely  rejecting 
other  theories  because  they  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
language  of  the  Gospel  narratives,  but  claiming  acceptance  for 
his  own  as  being  in  complete  accordance  with  it.  Having 
carried  the  reader  through  an  elaborate  account  of  the  Dome  of 
the  Kock,  Mr.  Fergusson  informs  him  that 
nothing  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  pages  regarding  the  so-called 
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Holy  Sepulchre  in  the  town,  for  the  simple  reason  that  if  I  am  right 
in  supposing  it  proved  that  the  foiu:  great  churches  of  Jerusalem  origi¬ 
nally  stood  in  the  Haram  area,  this  church  is  a  convicted  forgery. 
Tliis  has,  indeed,  been  suspected  by  many  of  the  best  topographers  of 
Jerusalem,  from  the  days  of  Korte  downwards,  owing  to  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  reconciling  the  situation  with  the  facts  as  narrated  by  the 
Evangelists;  but  the  argument  has  hitherto  generally  failed  to  carry 
conviction  to  most  minds  from  the  inability  of  those  who  maintained  it 
to  provide  a  substitute.  Now,  however,  that  it  can  be  proved  to  de¬ 
monstration  that  the  Dome  of  the  Kock  was  the  building  which  Constan¬ 
tine  built  over  what  he,  at  all  events,  believed  to  be  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ — cadit  quccstio.  Constantine  did  not  build  two  sepulchres  in 
Jerusalem.  A  choice  must  consequently  be  made;  and  when  the 
subject  is  honestly  and  fairly  approached,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
most  people  will  select  that  one  which  accords  with  every  word  of  the 
Bible  narrative,  in  preference  to  the  other,  with  which  the  events  of 
the  Passion,  as  narrated  by  the  Evangelists,  cannot  possibly  be  recon¬ 
ciled.’  (P.  258.) 

This  is  said  on  behalf  of  a  theory  which,  even  according  to 
his  own  plan  (and  the  Survey  seems  to  show  that  it  is  an  im¬ 
possible  plan),  places  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus  within  500  feet 
of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  which  avers  that  the  spot  where  former 
generations  bad  reverenced  the  resting-places  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Jewish  kings  had  become  a  scene  of  public 
executions,  and  which  includes  the  spot  so  used  within  the 
circuit  of  the  walls  of  Herod.  On  this  j)oint  the  explorations 
of  the  Survey  Expedition  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  and  thus  a 
contradiction  is  given  by  Mr.  Fergusson’s  theory  to  the  clear 
statement  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xiii.  12)  that  Jesus 
suftered  beyond  the  Avails  of  the  city,  a  statement  founded  on 
a  reason  the  force  of  Avhich  is  indisputable.  So,  again,  Ave  are 
told  that  the  body  Avas  laid  in  the  ancient  bury ing-pl ace  of  the 
JeAvish  kings,  Avhereas  in  the  Gospels  Ave  hear  of  the  neAV  tomb 
Avhich  Joseph  of  Arimathea  had  hcAvn  out  of  the  rock  (Matth. 
xxA'ii.  60,  Mark  xv.  46),  and  more  particularly  in  the  third 
Gospel  (xxiii.  53)  of  the  sepulchre  heAvn  in  stone  Avherein  never 
man  before  was  laid.  It  may  be  open  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  as  to 
anyone  else,  to  question  the  accuracy  of  these  statements ;  but  it 
is  simply  absurd  to  pretend  that  his  theory  is  in  exact  accord¬ 
ance  Avith  them.  If  the  situation  of  the  present  church  cannot 
in  its  tuiTi  be  reconciled  Avith  every  phrase  in  the  Gospel  nar¬ 
ratives,  the  objection  is  not  to  the  point,  unless  it  be  contended 
that  the  site  must  be  genuine  because  Constantine  built  his 
church  over  it.  The  inference  is  by  no  means  necessary,  and 
this  is  probably  all  that  is  meant  by  those  topographers  who 
lay  stress  on  the  discrepancies  which  must,  on  this  supposition. 
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be  dealt  with.  Among  these  is  Mr.  Conder,  who,  although  he 
feels  assured  that  the  present  church  stands  on  the  very  site 
chosen  by  Constantine  for  his  edifice  (vol.  i.  p.  327 ),  is  not 
less  sure  that  its  spuriousness  is  determined  by  that  passage  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  which  we  have  seen  to  be  fatal  to 
the  position  assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Fergusson  (i.  371).  To  this 
conclusion  he  is  guided  by  other  considerations  also  ;  and  Mr. 
Fergusson  would  do  w’ell  to  take  to  heart  the  lesson  that  some, 
at  least,  who  maintain  that  Constantine  here  built  his  church 
are  not  impelled  by  secondary  and  unworthy  motives  to  declare 
that  he  built  it  over  the  very  spot  where  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
had  excavated  his  grave.  With  this  result  Mr.  Conder  thinks 
that  no  one  needs  to  be  disappointed,  since  with  the  memory 
‘  of  the  yearly  Pandemonium  which  disgraces  the  ancient  walls, 
‘  and  of  scenes  which  lower  the  Christian  faith  in  the  eyes  of 
‘  the  Moslem,’  none  can  ‘  Avish  to  helieve  that  the  place  thus 
‘  annually  desecrated  is  the  tomb  of  Christ.’ 

This  is  a  question  of  feeling  to  Avhich  even  devout  and 
religious  men  may  give  different  answers,  lint  what  are  we 
to  say  of  the  liibiical  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Fergusson  claims 
our  acceptance  of  his  propositions,  except  that  they  are  abso¬ 
lutely  Avorthless  ?  We  can  but  protest  against  all  his  methods 
of  proof  and  the  results  to  Avhich  they  lead,  although  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  repeating  this  is  singularly  Avcarisome.  But  as  the 
labour  spent  at  the  outset  must  in  this  case  render  further  toil 
superfluous,  it  may  be  Avell  to  show  the  nature  of  the  foun¬ 
dations  on  which  Mr.  Fergusson  rears  Avhat  avc  must  be 
forgiven  for  calling  his  imposing  fabric  of  fiction.  To  invent 
a  transfer,  whether  of  theological  systems  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  Turanian  Buddhists)  or  of  a  geographical  site,  and  then 
to  moralise  upon  it,  is  no  profitable  task  ;  but  by  so  doing  he 
compels  us  to  challenge  his  reasoning,  if  so  it  may  be  called, 
at  every  step.  Thus,  having  convinced  himself  of  the  transfer 
of  the  royal  sepulchres  in  the  fourth  century  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  hill,  Mr.  Fergusson  declares  it  to  be 

•  not  only  curious  but  interesting  to  observe  by  Avhat  a  strange  stroke 
of  the  irony  of  fate,  though  one  singularly  characteristic  of  the  place, 
the  two  principal  tombs  of  Jerusalem — those  of  David  and  of  Christ — 
should  both,  after  existing  for  centuries  on  the  eastern  hill,  have  been 
transferred  to  the  western,  Avhere  they  are  now  Buj)posed  to  exist.  It 
does  not,  hoAvever,  seem  difficult  to  perceive  hoAv  the  transfer  of  the 
first  took  j)lace.  It  was  simply  that  when  the  Christians  first  became 
aware  that  the  eastern  hill  was  the  scene  of  the  ministration  and  passion 
of  their  Founder,  with  that  hatred  of  Jewish  tradition  and  localities 
which  characterised  all  they  did  at  Jerusalem,  they  determined  to  clear. 
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as  far  as  possible,  their  holy  places  from  all  connexion  with  those  of 
the  previous  dispensation.  The  Temple  and  its  ruins  they  could  not 
displace,  but  by  calling  the  western  hill  Zion  they  got  rid  of  the  sepul- 
chres  of  the  kings,  and  of  all  the  associations  that  made  that  name  so 
sweet  and  musical  to  Jewish  ears,  and  left  the  new  Jerusalem  as  far  as 
possible  dissociated  from  the  old.  It  was  not  then,  however,  nor  pro¬ 
bably  till  long  afterwards — most  likely  in  Moslem  times — that  this 
change  ol’  name  led  to  its  logical  sequence,  and  a  new  tomb  of  David 
was  erected  on  the  new  Zion,  because  everyone  who  had  access  to  the 
ancient  scriptures  of  the  Jews  knew  that  David  w'as  buried  on  Zion, 
which  was  identical  with  the  City  of  David.’  (P.  58.) 

"We  do  not  charge  Mr.  Fergusson  with  a  conscious  wish  to 
throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  his  readers.  The  process  is  not  a 
pleasant  one  for  those  who  undergo  it;  but  its  blinding  effects 
must  follow  on  those  who  can  read  this  paragraph  with  un¬ 
questioning  assent.  At  what  time  did  the  Christians  first 
become  .aware  that  the  eastern  hill  was  the  scene  of  the 
Passion?  It  cannot  have  been  after  the  time  of  Constantine, 
for  the  narrative  of  Eusebius  clearly  represents  him  as  free 
from  all  doubt  on  the  subject.  AVhether  it  be  on  the  eastern 
or  the  Avestern  hill,  the  Emperor  chooses  one  fixed  spot,  and 
there  the  sepulchre  is  found,  but  under  conditions  with  Avhich 
!Mr.  Fergusson’s  theory  is  as  much  at  variance  as  it  is  Avith  the 
narratives  of  the  Gospels.  A  temple  of  Venus,  Ave  are  told, 
stood  on  it ;  and  not  only  Avas  this  destroyed,  but  the  ground 
on  Avhich  it  had  been  built  Avas  removed  to  a  great  depth.*  The 
Sakhrah  is  the  naked  rock  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  on  it 
this  mass  of  soil  could  never  have  accumulated.  If,  then,  the 
spot  Avas  so  Avell  knoAvn  to  Constantine,  Avhat  reason  have  we 
for  supposing  that  the  tradition  h.ad  been  lost  at  any  time 
during  the  preceding  generations?  We  do  not  say  that  it 
Avas  not  lost ;  but  Ave  must  insist  on  the  folly  of  assuming, 
Avithout  clear  documentary  evidence,  either  the  interruption 
of  traditions  or  changes  of  popular  feeling.  'Wq  have  seen  that 
no  such  evidence  is  forthcoming  for  the  transference  of  the 
royal  sepulchres  in  the  fourth  century ;  and  Ave  may  ask,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  evidence  Avhich  attests  the  hatred  of  JcAvish  tra¬ 
ditions  and  localities  Avhich  marked  all  that  the  Christians 
did  at  Jerusalem.  For  them  Jesus  Avas  pre-eminently  the  son 
of  David  ;  and,  if  the  Tem])le  Avas  in  their  minds  associated  Avith 
the  memory  of  a  yoke  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  this  feeling  could 
scarcely  haA’e  extended  to  the  tomb  of  the  royal  psalmist  in 
AA’hose  city  of  Hethlehem  the  Saviour  had  been  born.  But 
Avhy,  if  we  are  to  take  Mr.  Fergusson  at  his  AA’ord,  should  the 
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Christians  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  associations  connected  with 
kingly  sepulchres  when  these  were  dead  already  ?  The  place 
had  come  to  be  a  spot  on  which  malefactors  were  executed ; 
and  this  wonderful  change  had  been  effected  before  the  time 
of  the  crucifixion.  The  sepulchre  of  David,  St.  Peter  tells  the 
multitudes  assembled  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  ‘  is  with  us 
‘  unto  this  day,’  Acts  ii.  29  ;  and  if  Mr.  Fergusson’s  view  be 
correct,  he  might  have  added  that  their  reverence  for  him 
might  be  measured  by  the  desecration  to  which  it  had  been 
subjected.  Ilut,  again,  if  the  transfer  of  the  name  to  the 
western  hill  led  ultimately  to  its  logical  sequence,  why  did  not 
this  effect  follow  at  once  ?  The  erection  of  the  new  tomb  of 
David  seems  to  be  attributed  to  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment — whether  by  Jews  or  by  Mohammedans  is  not  quite  clear ; 
but  why  they  should  not  have  read,  or  why  they  should  not 
have  been  moved  by,  the  old  records  in  the  fourth  century  as 
well  as  in  the  sixth  or  the  tenth,  it  is  hard  indeed  to  under¬ 
stand.  The  subject  is  one  on  Avhich  we  care  little  to  speculate. 
The  genuineness  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  a  point  wholly  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  genuineness  of  the  site  of  the  church  of  Con¬ 
stantine  ;  and  it  is  altogether  more  likely  that  his  choice  may 
have  been  determined  by  the  royal  tombs,  when  he  should  have 
gone  further,  to  some  spot  beyond  the  walls  in  the  days  of 
Pontius  Pilate,  for  the  scene  of  the  Saviour’s  sufferings  and 
burial.  In  any  case,  it  is  simply  incredible  that  both  Jews 
and  Moslems  should  have  believed  a  lie  designedly  made  by 
the  Christians  to  discredit  ancient  Jewish  traditions,  and  that 
they  should  act  upon  it  at  some  time  or  other  in  a  series  of 
centuries  during  all  of  which  the  Christians  were  an  oppressed 
and  persecuted  minority.  How  again,  or  why,  if  the  tombs  of 
David  and  of  Solomon’s  successors  were  transferred,  Avas  that 
of  Solomon  allowed  to  remain  ?  and  if  this  Avas  transferred  also, 
hoAv  came  it  to  find  its  Avay  back  again  to  the  Sakhrah  hill 
before  the  Latin  conquest  of  the  city  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the 
reasonings  and  arguments  of  JMr.  Fergusson  involve  us  in  a 
labyrinth  of  absurdities  and  contradictions.  Speaking  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  the  pilgrim  Arculfus  tells  us  that  in  the  round 
cabin  cut  out  in  a  single  piece  of  rock  there  is  room  enough 
for  nine  men  to  stand  and  pray.  The  interior  of  the  rock 
under  the  Khubbet-es-Sakhrah  exhibits,  according  to  Mr.  Fer¬ 
gusson,  a  quadrangular  chamber  measuring  23  by  24  feet;  but 
Arculfus,  nevertheless,  is  regarded  as  maintaining  the  Mosque 
of  Omar  to  be  the  AA-ork  of  Constantine. 

We  come  noAv  to  the  far  more  important  transference  of  site 
Avhich,  in  Mr.  Fergusson’s  belief,  marked  the  eleventh  cen- 
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tury.  Down  to  the  time  of  the  mad  Fatimite  caliph  Hakem 
the  church  actually  built  by  Constantine,  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  was,  he  allows,  acknowledged  by  the  Chris¬ 
tians  as  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  In  other  words, 
he  holds  that  up  to  this  time  the  so-called  Mosque  of  Omar 
was  held  to  be  the  work  of  the  first  Christian  emperor.  The 
history  of  the  change  which  now  ensued  we  must  give  in  his 
own  words : — 

‘  lie  [Ilakcm]  in  a.d.  1009  destroyed  the  Basilica  of  Constantine — 
“  solo  coequavit" — and  appropriated  the  tomb  of  Christ  to  the  purposes  of 
his  own  religion,  as  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  Kufic  inscription 
afterwards  added  in  mosaic  on  its  walls  by  one  of  his  successors.  At 
the  time  that  El-Hakim  committed  this  outrage  on  their  holy  places,  he 
expelled  the  Christian  inhabitants  from  Jerusalem  and  allowed  them 
no  access  to  the  place  during  his  lifetime.  When  they  crept  back  after 
his  death,  they  naturally  built  for  their  own  pui-poses  a  church  in  their 
own  quarter  of  the  town,  and  erected  therein  a  sepulchre  at  which 
the  Easter  rites  might  be  performed.  As  time  wore  on,  this  became, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  .sepulchre  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem,  and  pilgrims 
made  their  offerings,  and  had  their  faith  strengthened  by  wor^ipping 
at  tills  shrine.  Besides  being  securely  situated  in  their  own  quarter  of 
the  town,  the  spot  selected  for  the  new  church  had  the  further  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  a  group  of  ancient  Jewish 
graves  still  existing  there,  which  gave  appiirent  authenticity  to  the 
tradition  that  the  “  Tegurium,”  they  had  erected  was  really  nigh  to  the 
place  of  a  skull.’ 

It  possessed  also  some  other  advantages  which,  in  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson’s  belief,  sufficiently  explain  the  fact 

*  that  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  willingly  accommodated 
themselves  to  the  new  locality,  and  that  pilgrims  in  the  eleventh  century 
were  easily  persuaded  that  the  localities  pointed  out  to  them  were 
really  those  in  which  the  scenes  of  the  Passion  had  actually  been 
enacted.  Ninety  years  had  elapsed  since  the  destruction  of  Constan¬ 
tine’s  Basilica  by  El-IIakim  before  these  Western  pilgrims  came  back, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  to  rescue  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels  the 
sepulchre  where  they  had  w'orshipped.  At  that  time  no  one  was  living 
in  Jerusivlem  who  could  have  remembered  the  buildings  in  the  Haram 
being  in  the  possession  of  the  Christians,  and  they  and  their  fathers  had 
always  worshipped  in  the  church  in  the  town.  In  the  illiterate  East, 
memory  soon  lades,  and  the  growth  of  tradition  is  much  more  rapid 
than  in  the  soberer  West.  The  time  was,  therefore,  ample  for  the 
obliteration  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  facts  of  the  case,  in  so  far  as 
the  general  public  were  concerned ;  nor  should  we  feel  surprised  or 
indignant  at  the  conduct  of  the  priests,  or  of  those  who  knew  the  truth, 
on  this  occasion.  They  acted  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  and  were 
actuated  by  the  same  motives,  as  nine-tenths  of  those  who  have  taken 
up  the  controversy  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  who  think  that  the 
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faith  of  the  multitude  must  be  protected  against  the  inopportune  sug¬ 
gestions  of  scientific  investigations.’  (P.  259.) 

We  cannot  read  these  words  without  a  sense  of  humilia¬ 
tion  and  shame.  That  an  English  writer  should  charge  nine- 
tenths  of  those  who  differ  from  him  on  a  question  of  mere 
archaeological  fact  with  raising  a  tumult  of  objections  which 
they  know  to  be  false  is  beyond  measure  amazing ;  but, 
without  further  comment,  we  may  say  that  the  history  here 
given  to  us  has  now  been  written  for  the  first  time.  If  this 
be  true,  then  the  records  from  which  Gibbon  gleaned  his  nar¬ 
rative  are  all  false.  From  beginning  to  end  the  passage  im¬ 
plies  that  the  depression  of  the  Christians  which  began  with  the 
furious  onslaught  of  Hakem  lasted  without  a  break  until  the 
banners  of  the  Crusaders  waved  victoriously  from  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem.  It  implies  that  during  this  whole  time  (which, 
however,  covers  no  more  than  three  generations)  the  Chris¬ 
tians  were  never  allowed  to  appi’oach  the  building  which  for 
some  seven  centuries  they  had  regarded  as  the  sanctuary 
built  by  Constantine  ;  and  their  asserted  resignation  would  fur¬ 
ther  show  that  they  had  no  hopes  of  ever  turning  the  tables 
against  their  persecutors.  Now  what  arc  the  facts  ?  How¬ 
ever  terrible  may  have  been  the  devastations  of  the  Egyptian 
caliph,  he  was  assassinated  within  twelve  years  of  the  time 
when  he  laid  his  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and 
the  Church  of  the  Resurrection ;  but  before  his  death  his 
mandate  had  been  sealed  for  the  restitution  of  the  churches. 
His  orders  were  obeyed.  In  Gibbon’s  words,  ‘  the  succeed- 
‘  ing  caliphs  resumed  the  maxims  of  religion  and  policy ;  a 
‘  free  toleration  was  again  granted ;  with  the  pious  aid  of  the 
‘  Emperor  of  Constantinople  the  Holy  Sepulchre  arose  from  its 
‘  ruins ;  and  after  a  short  abstinence  the  pilgrims  returned 
‘  with  an  increase  of  appetite  to  the  spiritual  feast.’  The 
truth  is,  that  during  fifty  years  or  more  which  followed  the 
death  of  Hakem  the  condition  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine 
was  pretty  mueh  what  it  had  been  from  the  days  of  Omar  on¬ 
wards,  the  only  differenee  i)erhaps  being  that  a  toll  was  now 
levied  on  eaeh  pilgrim  before  he  was  allowed  to  enter  the  gates 
of  the  Holy  City.  The  number  of  jtilgrims  was  greater  pro¬ 
bably  than  it  had  ever  been.  The  awful  suspense  with  which 
Christendom  generally  had  expected  the  end  of  all  things  with 
the  close  of  the  first  millennium  was  now  ended,  and  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  visit  the  holy  places  was  felt  with  infinitely  greater 
force.  The  enterprise  had  still  its  difficulties  and  dangers ;  but 
these  were  as  much  smoothed  down  as  in  a  rude  and  ill- 
governed  age  they  well  could  be,  and  they  arose  not  so  much 
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from  the  hardships  imposed  on  pilgrims  at  Jerusalem  as  from 
the  enmity  of  the  peoples  through  whose  lands  they  had  to  pass. 
The  tempest  which  burst  upon  Palestine  towards  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century  was  excited  not  by  the  Egyptian  sovereign, 
but  by  the  marauding  Turk.  In  the  year  1076,  twenty-three 
years  only  before  the  conquest  of  the  city  by  Godfrey,  Jeru¬ 
salem  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Seljukian  Toucoush,  and  the 
Christians  soon  found  that  the  happier  days  of  pilgrimage  had 
])a8sed  away.  The  sufferings  that  were  inflicted  on  them  may 
have  been  exaggerated.  Gibbon  thinks  but  little  of  them. 
‘  The  pathetic  tale,’  he  says,  ‘  excited  the  millions  of  the  W est 
‘  to  march  under  the  standard  of  the  cross  to  the  relief  of  the 
‘  Holy  Land ;  and  yet  how  trifling  is  the  sum  of  these  accu- 
‘  mulated  evils  if  compared  with  the  single  act  of  the  sacrilege 
‘  of  Hakem,  which  had  been  so  patiently  endured  by  the  Latin 
‘  Christians.  A  slighter  provocation  inflamed  the  more  irascible 
‘  temper  of  their  descendants ;  a  new  spirit  had  arisen  of  reli- 
‘  gious  chivalry  and  papal  dominion ;  a  nerve  was  touched  of 
‘  exquisite  feeling,  and  the  sensation  vibrated  to  the  heart  of 
‘  Europe.’  If  it  be  as  Gibbon  represents  it,  the  facts  tell 
more  fatally  against  jMr.  Fergusson’s  theory  than  would  the 
darker  picture  which  might  be  drawn  of  them.  It  comes  then 
to  this,  that  the  twelve  years  of  Hakem’s  persecution,  how¬ 
ever  fearful  they  may  have  been,  would  serve  only  to  kindle 
and  to  keep  alive  the  burning  resentment  which  would  be  fos¬ 
tered  by  all  who  came  from  Europe  to  offer  their  prayers  at 
the  holy  shrine,  and  to  stir  up  a  more  passionate  longing  for 
condign  retribution  on  the  enemies  of  the  Cross.  •  For  the 
succeeding  half-century  the  feelings  of  strength  and  confidence 
would  be  excited  by  the  very  multitude  of  pilgrims — princes, 
bishops,  knights,  peasants — which  showed  that  little  was 
needed  to  fan  the  enthusiasm  of  Christendom  into  devouring 
flame.  What  then  could  the  oppressions  and  cruelties  of  the 
Seljukian  Turks  effect,  even  if  they  had  been  fiercer  than 
Gibbon  supposes  them  to  have  been  ?  There  is  not  the 
slightest  warrant  for  thinking  that  there  was  any  voluntary 
abandonment  of  the  ancient  sanctuaries,  and  it  is  ludicrously 
absui'd  to  say  that  there  was  ample  time  for  obliterating  the  tra¬ 
dition  that  they  had  once  possessed  them.  It  is  not  to  the 
jmrpose  to  speak  of  the  rapidity  with  which  memory  fades  in 
the  illiterate  East.  The  j)ilgrims  belonged  chiefly  to  Latin  and 
Teutonic  Christendom ;  they  were  not  illiterate ;  and  their 
devotion  to  the  land  of  the  Saviour’s  ministrations  was 
strengthened  by  the  most  powerful  motives  which  can  brace  the 
human  heart  to  resolute  action.  We  reach,  indeed,  an  acme 
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of*  absurdity  if  we  suppose  that  the  impassioned  pleadings  of 
Peter  the  Hermit  and  the  grave  eloquence  of  Urban  II.  called 
the  nations  of  Europe  to  do  battle  for  the  recovery  of  a  site 
known  to  be  false,  and  that  the  crusading  hosts  accepted  this 
false  site  as  the  true  one,  although  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  the 
true  church  of  Constantine,  Avas  as  completely  in  their  hands 
as  Avas  the  miserable  collection  of  edifices  Avhich  had  arisen  on 
the  ground  covered  by  that  ‘  convicted  forgery,’  the  present 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre.  Nay,  even  this  is  not  a  complete 
picture  of  the  strong  delusion  Avhich  had  paralysed  the  minds 
of  the  victorious  crusaders.  The  splendid  Dome  of  the  Rock 
became  the  church  of  the  Knights  Templars,  and  Avas  by  them 
believed  to  stand  on  the  spot  where,  according  to  David's  a'oav, 
the  altar  of  the  Lord  arose  hard  by  the  threshing  floor  of 
Araunah.  Of  these  Templars  not  a  feAv,  as  having  made  the 
pilgrimage,  must  have  been  familiar  Avith  that  magnificent 
structure ;  all  surely  must  have  heard  it  described  in  minute 
detail  by  those  Avho  longed  to  convert  it  into  a  Christian  sanc¬ 
tuary.  If  any  can  think  that  not  one  Avould  be  found  to 
expose  the  falsehood  of  the  men  avIio  had  transferi’ed  the 
sepulchre  to  another  site,  Ave  can  only  say  that  his  poAvers  of 
belief  must  be  without  bounds.  Men  of  little  more  than 
middle  age  might  turn  indignantly  on  the  craven  priests  and 
still  more  craven  laymen  who  could  deliberately  fabricate  and 
maintain  a  Avanton  and  purposeless  lie,  and  might  say  :  ‘  With 
‘  our  own  eyes  Ave  hav’e  seen  the  holy  sacrifice  offered  up  under 
‘  this  mighty  dome ;  Ave  knoAv  it  to  be  the  church  raised  over 
‘  the  grave  of  the  Redeemer ;  Iioav,  then,  can  any  dare  to 
‘  cheat  us  into  the  belief  that,  in  so  thinking,  Ave  have  been 
‘  utterly  mistaken  ?  ’  During  tweh'e  yeai’s  only  of  the  lifetime 
of  Hakem  Avere  the  Christians  deprived  of  their  churches  in 
Jerusalem  ;  and  if,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  Avill  have  it,  the  Khub- 
bet-es-Sakhrah  Avas  the  AA’ork  of  Constantine,  then  for 
tAvelve  years  only  had  this  structure  been  diverted  to  the 
Avorship  of  Islam,  and  for  the  succeeding  half-century  it  be¬ 
came  again,  Avhat  it  had  ahvays  been,  the  centre  of  Christian 
devotion.  Nay,  even  after  the  Seljukian  conquest,  Ave  are  not 
told  that  the  Christians  Avere  expelled  from  the  Church  of  the 
Sepulchre  ;  and,  if  they  had  not  the  use  of  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock,  this  proves  only  that  that  edifice  had  never  been  a 
Christian  church  at  all.  If  Ave  look  to  the  evidence  of  history, 
Mr.  Fergusson’s  second  transference  of  site  becomes,  even 
more  than  the  first,  an  event  in  the  annals  of  cloudland. 

There  remains  only  the  architectural  evidence,  Avith  regard 
to  Avhich  Mr.  Fergusson  virtually  claims  the  sole  right  of 
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giving  judgment.  Professor  Willis  is  dead.  Count  de  Vogue, 
■who  has  the  needful  knowledge,  is  the  bond-slave  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  cannot  afford  to  decide  rightly  even  if  he  would  ; 
and  except  on  purely  literary  questions  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Lewin,  if  he  were  still  living,  would  be  worthless. 

‘  Besides  these  three,’  Mr.  Fergusson  adds,  ‘  I  could  name  some  four 
or  five  persons  whose  knowledge  of  art  is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
judge  if  they  would  take  the  trouble  of  looking  into  the  special  evi¬ 
dence  bearing  on  the  question.  They  have  not,  however,  so  far  as  I 
know,  done  so,  and,  wisely  perhaps,  decline  to  mix  themselves  up  with 
a  controversy  where  matters  of  faith  are  allowed  at  times  to  supersede 
the  processes  of  pure  reason.  In  so  far  as  my  own  personal  e.xperience 
goes,  I  have  met  no  one  during  these  thirty  years  able  or  willing  to 
discu.ss  the  matter,  while,  if  there  is  anyone  in  this  country  who  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  master  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  am  not  acquainted  with  his  name.  Such  controversies  as 
have  taken  place  in  periodicals  have  generally  hinged  on  some  col¬ 
lateral  points.  No  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has,  in  print  at  least,  grasped 
the  really  vital  points  at  issue  and  tried  to  argue  either  for  or  against 
them.’  (P.  viii.) 

We  were,  and  still  are,  under  the  impression,  that  we  had  at 
least  endeavoured  to  do  so  many  years  ago;  and  if,  as  seems 
likely,  Mr.  Fergusson  regards  the  evidence  of  history  as  a 
‘  collateral  point  ’  not  much  worth  thinking  of,  we  protest 
emphatically  against  a  notion  which  we  hold  to  be  a  perennial 
fountain  of  blunders  and  delusions.  Two  things  apparently  are 
needed  before  we  can  be  said  to  be  converted  to  the  honest 
and  true  view  of  the  matter.  The  one  is  that  we  should 
be  ready  to  cast  aside  all  historical  evidence,  which,  indeed, 
is  only  the  babble  of  lying  chroniclers,  if  it  is  found  or 
supposed  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  evidence  of  architecture. 
To  fulfil  the  other  condition,  we  must  admit  the  force  of  the 
following  syllogism.  All  round  buildings  are  structures  raised 
over  tombs :  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  is  a  round  building ; 
therefore  it  is  an  edifice  built  over  a  sepulchre.  Having  been 
brought  into  this  frame  of  mind,  we  should  no  longer  have  any 
difficulty  in  acknowledging  to  be  the  Sakhrah  the  building 
erected  by  Constantine  over  the  grave  of  the  Redeemer.  AVe 
deny  the  truth  of  the  premisses,  and  we  refuse  to  admit  the 
consequence ;  but  we  have  no  intention  of  wearying  our 
readers  by  going  again  over  ground  which  we  have  carefully 
traversed  already.  We  assert  still,  as  we  asserted  eighteen 
years  ago,  that  the  architectural  evidence  is  as  completely 
opposed  to  Mr.  Fergusson’s  theory  as  is  the  evidence  of  his¬ 
tory  ;  and  the  results  of  the  Palestine  Survey  Expedition  tend 
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only,  as  we  confidently  expected  that  they  would,  to  confirm 
our  conclusions.  Mr.  Fergusson  lays  special  stress  on  the 
genuine  Byzantine  character  of  the  shafts  with  their  capitals 
supporting  the  cujKjla  of  the  Sakhrah.  That  they  have  this 
character  is  necessarily  admitted  by  Mr.  Conder,  who  adds 
that  ‘  they  appear  to  have  been  torn  from  some  other  building 
‘  or  buildings,  probably  from  Christian  churches,  just  as  in  the 
‘  case  of  the  mosque  of  ’Amru  at  Cairo,  or  like  the  pillars 
‘  which  Jezzar  Pasha  at  Acre  collected  for  his  mosque.  Of 
‘  every  capital  in  the  place  I  made  a  careful  sketch,  as  shown 

*  in  the  illustration :  of  those  under  the  dome  only  three  are 
‘  alike.  .  .  .  The  bases  differ  as  much  as  the  capitals,  as  we 
‘  saAv  Avhen  the  marble  slabs  Avere  removed  in  1875.  The 

*  shafts  are  also  of  various  heights  and  diameters,  and  one  at 
‘  least  is  upside  doAvn,  Avith  the  capital  of  another  pillar  placed 
‘  on  its  base  end.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  324.)  This  is  proof  conclusive 
indeed,  and  it  fully  justifies  us  in  declining  to  examine  further 
the  elaborate  arguments  on  Avhich  Mr.  Fergusson’s  learning 
and  ingenuity  are  alike  throAvn  aAvay. 

From  a  controversy,  Avhich  ought  never  to  have  been 
raised,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  the  remarkably  interesting 
chapters  in  Avhich  Mr.  Conder  describes  the  present  condition 
and  the  prospects  of  the  Holy  Land  and  its  people.  The  old 
associations  connected  Avith  almost  every  spot  in  this  wonderful 
country  may  tempt  many  to  keep  their  eyes  fixed  only  on  the 
past ;  and  Ave  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  is  still  the  abode  of 
human  beings  Avhose  AA-elfare  and  happiness  have  a  prior  title  to 
our  eonsideration.  The  land  is  desolate ;  the  people  are  im¬ 
poverished.  Is  this  the  result  of  physical  changes  ?  If  it  be, 
can  nothing  be  done  to  counteract  them  ?  And  if  it  be  not 
so,  can  we  remove  the  other  causes  Avhich  have  brought  about 
and  perpetuate  the  mischief?  These  questions  Mr.  Conder 
ansAvers  Avith  the  utmost  clearness  ;  and  all  that  he  says  tends 
to  the  one  conclusion  to  Avhich  thinkers  on  all  sides  seem  to  be 
rapidly  hastening.  There  has  for  some  time  been  a  tendency 
in  certain  quarters  to  think  that  the  Mohammedan  regimen, 
although  an  intolerable  burden  for  a  Christian  population,  is 
Avell  suited  to  jMohammedans,  and  that  conversion  to  the  faith 
of  the  Prophet  is  productive  of  far  more  good  than  harm  to  in¬ 
ferior  races.  The  results  of  recent  examinations,  Avhich  from 
various  causes  have  been  extended  over  almost  the  Avhole  Mo¬ 
hammedan  Avorld,  give  no  encouragement  to  this  vicAv,  Avhich 
noAvhere,  perhaps,  meets  with  a  sadder  and  more  thorough 
refutation  than  in  Palestine.  The  physical  conditions  of  the 
country  are  Avhat  they  Avere  in  the  days  of  the  Judges  and  the 
Kings.  The  character  of  the  Avater  supply  is  unchanged,  and 
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there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  distribution  of  the 
springs  was  the  same  then  as  now.  There  is  no  difiference  in 
the  character  of  the  seasons  or  of  the  vegetation  generally. 
The  parts  anciently  forest  are  forest  still ;  the  richer  regions 
retain  their  old  fertility,  and  if  many  districts  once  perfectly 
healthy  are  noAv  almost  deadly,  the  sole  cause  is  misgovern- 
ment,  continued  and  systematic.  The  land  is  impoverished 
for  lack  of  water ;  but  ‘  Avere  the  old  cisterns  cleaned  and 
‘  mended  and  the  beautiful  tanks  and  aqueducts  repaired,  the 
‘  ordinary  fall  Avould  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
‘  inhabitants  and  for  irrigation  ’  (ii.  320).  The  lowlands  are  hot¬ 
beds  of  fever,  and  the  reason  is  want  of  drainage.  ‘  The  splendid 
‘  Avorks  of  the  Romans  are  in  ruins  ;  the  great  rock  cuttings, 

‘  Avhich  let  out  to  the  sea  the  Avater  now  soaking  in  the  marshes 
‘  of  Sharon,  are  filled  up  Avith  earth ;  Herod’s  aqueducts, 

‘  Avhich  irrigated  the  plains  of  Jericho,  are  destroyed,  and  no 
‘  attempt  is  ever  made  to  enforce  sanitary  regulations  or  to 
‘  promote  public  drainage  or  irrigation  Avorks.’  The  country  is 
in  truth  under  a  curse,  but  it  is  the  curse  of  Turkish  tyranny. 
With  the  change  of  the  Waly  at  Damascus  (and  this  happens 
generally  tAvice  a  year),  a  new  set  of  harpies  are  let  loose  on 
the  land  :  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  fields  is  often  found 
to  fall  short  of  the  tax  to  be  collected  on  it ;  and  the  conscrip¬ 
tion  frequently  takes  aAvay  the  Avhole  male  population.  Such 
rule  as  this  is  not  likely  to  improA'e  the  character  of  the 
peasantry. 

‘  Tliey  have  no  inducement  to  industry,  and,  indeed,  as  one  of  the  better 
class  said  to  me,  “  What  is  the  use  of  my  trying  to  get  money,  Avhen  the 
soldiers  and  the  Kaimakam  Avould  eat  it  all  ?  ”  There  is  only  one  Avay  of 
becoming  rich  in  this  unhappy  land,  namely,  by  extortion.  If  in  the 
time  of  Christ  the  country  suffered  as  much  as  it  does  now  from  unjust 
judges  and  tyrannical  rulers,  Avhat  Avonder  that  to  be  rich  Avas  thought 
synonymous  with  being  wicked,  or  that  it  should  be  Lazarus  only  Avho 
was  considered  fit  for  Abraham’s  bosom  ?  ’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  267.) 

The  baneful  working  of  this  system  is  seen  much  more 
among  the  Mohammedan  than  among  the  Christian  inhabitants. 

‘  Christian  villages  thrive  and  groAv,  Avhile  the  Jloslein  ones  fall  into 
decay  ;  and  this  difference,  though  due  perhaps  in  part  to  the  foreign 
protection  Avhich  the  native  Christians  enjoy,  is  yet  unmistakably  con¬ 
nected  Avith  the  listlessness  of  those  Avho  believe  that  no  exertions  of 
their  OAvn  can  make  them  richer  or  better,  that  an  iron  de.stiny  decides 
all  things,  Avithout  reference  to  any  personal  quality  higher  than  that 
of  submission  to  fate,  and  that  God  will  help  those  who  have  lost  the 
Avill  to  help  themselves.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  235.) 

The  contrast  betAveen  the  two  religions  is  greatly  heightened 
Avhen  we  turn  to  the  German  colonies  Avhich  have  fixed  them- 
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selves  near  Jaffa  and  Carmel.  Exposed  to  constant  diffi¬ 
culties  arising  partly  from  the  impossibility  of  securing  a  title 
for  the  lands  which  they  have  bought,  partly  from  the  effects 
of  a  climate  which  probably  must,  even  under  the  best  con¬ 
ditions,  remain  unsuited  to  European  constitutions,  but  still 
more  from  the  passive  opposition  or  the  active  enmity  of  the 
natives,  they  have  yet  formed  communities  of  bright  and  happy 
folk  which  furnish  a  pleasant  sight  for  the  traveller.  These 
Teutonic  colonists  work  under  another  condition  which,  it 
might  have  been  thought,  would  not  foster  steady  industry. 
They  have  sought  a  home  in  Palestine,  because  they  believe 
that  the  glorious  hopes  of  the  old  prophets  will  be  realised,  not 
in  the  persons  of  the  physical  descendants  of  Abraham,  but  in 
the  true  Israel  which  shall  be  found  in  the  country,  and  which, 
it  seems,  shall  be  ‘  composed  of  any  other  nationality  except 
‘  the  JcAvs.’  The  battle  of  Armageddon,  they  feel  sure,  will 
be  soon  fought,  and  the  Millennium  -will  begin.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  they  retain  a  keen  eye  for  business,  make  the  best  use  of 
the  soil,  flourish  as  mechanics  and  tradesmen,  and  on  Sundays 
march  to  the  meeting-house,  ‘  where  they  are  comforted  with 
‘  the  assurance  that  the  end  will  soon  come,  and  the  Temple 
‘  colony  be  acknoAvledged,  by  God  and  man,  to  be  the  example 
‘  of  the  whole  world,  and  the  true  heir  of  the  Holy  Land  and 
‘  of  Jerusalem  ’  (ii.  314).  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Conder  is  in¬ 
clined  to  think  their  experiment  a  mistake.  He  is  convinced 
that  there  is  one  cause  only  for  the  ruined  state  of  the  country 
— ‘  the  corrupt  and  inefficient  system  of  government  ’ — and  that 
under  a  different  system  Palestine  ‘  might  become  a  rival  in 
*  fertility  even  to  the  most  fruitful  parts  of  southern  Italy,  to 
‘  which,  in  the  character  of  its  productions  and  cultivation,  it  is 
‘  very  similar’  (ii.  339);  but  he  is  not  less  sure  that  any 
attempts  to  bring  about  this  improvement  by  means  of  Euro¬ 
pean  and  especially  of  English  or  German  labour  must  end 
in  disappointment  and  failure.  English  enterprise  may  direct 
and  English  capital  further  the  works  Avhich,  under  an  upright 
administration,  cannot  fail  to  bring  back  the  old  prosperity  of  the 
country ;  but  the  hands  employed  in  carrying  out  these  works 
must  be  those  of  the  Fellahin,  who  ask  the  English  traveller 
when  his  countrymen  are  coming  to  make  them  rich  and  happy. 
Mr.  Conder  does  not  scruple  to  express  his  conviction  that  the 
general  aspect  of  things  must  continue  as  it  is  until  the  country 
is  occupied  by  some  strong  European  power  capable  of  seeing 
the  value  of  its  natural  resources  and  resolved  to  turn  them  to 
the  best  uses.  ‘  Until  some  such  change  occurs,  the  good  land 
must  remain  a  desolation’  (ii.  332). 
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Art.  V. —  Tacitus  and  Bracciolini :  The  Annals  forged  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century.  8vo.  London:  1878. 

^HE  Jesuit  father,  Hardouin,  published  a  couple  of  learned 
works  to  prove  that  all  the  Greek  and  Latiu  classics,  with 
seven  exceptions,  were  forgeries  of  the  thirteenth  and  four¬ 
teenth  centuries.  Homer  and  Herodotus,  Plautus,  Pliny  the 
elder,  portions  of  Cicero,  the  ‘Georgies’  of  Virgil,  and  the 
‘Satires’  and  ‘Epistles’  of  Horace  are  due  to  their  putative 
authors ;  the  rest  are  the  glory  and  the  shame  of  Benedictine 
monks.  The  author  of  ‘  Tacitus  and  Bracciolini  ’  emulates 
his  reverend  predecessor's  courage  in  detecting  literary  im¬ 
posture  ;  but  he  is  content,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  to 
strip  off  the  false  plumes  from  the  ‘  Annals  ’  of  Tacitus.  He 
grieves  at  the  duty  much  learning  has  cast  upon  him.  His 
generosity  is  pained  at  the  necessity  of  fastening  upon  a  man 
whose  moral  character  has  already  blots  upon  it  a  new  imputa¬ 
tion  of  dishonesty.  But  knowledge,  like  noblesse,  obliges  ;  the 
charge  is  ‘  substantiated  by  irresistible  evidence ;  ’  he  has  no 
choice  but  to  demonstrate  that,  so  far  as  the  ‘  Annals  ’  are  con¬ 
cerned,  Tacitus  is  Poggio  and  Poggio  is  Tacitus.  It  may  be 
a  pity  that  for  the  last  four  hundred  years  scholars  and  school¬ 
boys  should  have  been  wasting  such  brains  as  they  possess 
upon  a  Florentine  counterfeit  of  Roman  history.  At  the 
same  time,  that  centui’ies  of  toil  and  ingenuity  have  been  mis¬ 
applied,  is  no  argument  for  letting  future  centuries  go  astray. 

‘  If,’  says  the  writer,  ‘  it  should  be  agreed  that  the  theory  in 
‘  this  book  is  without  a  flaw,  I  conceive  that  I  shall  have  done 
‘  not  a  small  but  a  considerable  service  to  the  cause  of  true 
history.’  It  would  be  captious  to  deny  the  claim  if  the  im- 
j)ortant  qualification  which  introduces  it  be  satisfied. 

No  author’s  name  appears  on  the  title-page ;  but  as  the 
volume  is  dedicated  to  a  gentleman  described  as  the  writer’s 
brother  and  named  Ross,  it  would  be  gratuitous  to  treat  the 
Avork  as  anonymous.  ^Ir.  Ross,  then,  as  Ave  may  take  leave 
to  style  him,  lays  siege  in  form  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
‘Annals.’  He  produces  numerous  reasons  why  Tacitus  could 
not  have  written  them,  Avhoever  else  did.  It  is  only  after  he 
has  elaborated  this  negative  side  of  the  position  that  he  points 
the  finger  at  the  counterfeit  Roman  classic,  the  Tuscan  forger. 
The  argument  is  an  elaborate  chain  composed  of  many  links, 
but  we  shall  attempt,  so  far  as  we  can  in  our  space,  to  repro¬ 
duce  it. 

Tacitus  himself  in  his  ‘  Histories  ’  had  explained  his  motive 
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for  beginning  liis  work  with  the  accession  of  Galba.  The  eiglit 
hundred  and  twenty  previous  years  of  Roman  history  had  been, 
he  says,  adequately  described  by  many  historians.  Any  leisure 
and  energy  he  might  find  hereafter  he  purposed  to  devote  to 
the  history  of  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan.  No  record 
remains  that  he  ever  wrote  the  lives  of  those  emperors.  It  is, 
argues  Mr.  Ross,  not  very  likely  in  itself  that  he  would  recant 
his  original  purpose,  and  cover  ground  already,  according  to  his 
own  testimony,  well  occupied  by  others.  Yet  more  unlikely  is 
it  that  he  would  undertake  such  a  work  before  completing 
what  he  had  proposed.  Time,  however,  for  chronicling  as 
well  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan,  as  also  those  of  the 
emperors  before  Galba,  he  had  not.  The  younger  l*liny,  who 
was  born  A.i).  61,  refers  to  himself  and  Tacitus  as  ‘  a5tate 
‘  propemodum  oequales,’  although  sutficiently  junior  to  look  up 
to  the  latter  with  reverence.  It  has  consequently  been  con¬ 
jectured  that  Tacitus  may  have  been  ten  or  eleven  years 
Pliny’s  senior,  being  born  probably  about  A.D.  52.  If  so,  at 
the  death  of  Trajan  he  would  have  been  sixty-five,  and  might 
then  have  begun  the  history  of  Nerva  and  Trajan  with  a  fair 
chance  of  finishing  that  work  in  time  to  retrace  his  steps  and 
write  the  ‘  Annals.’  Mr.  Ross,  however,  argues  from  the 
ages  the  law  prescribed  for  tenure  of  the  quajstorship,  ajdile- 
ship,  prajtorship,  and  consulate,  that  Tacitus  could  not  have 
been  boim  before  A.r>.  44.  A  Roman  might  not  be  nominated 
icdile  before  he  was  thirty-six.  But  Tacitus,  who  appears  to 
have  been  asdile  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  would,  if  born  a.d.  52, 
have  held  the  office  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine.  That  being  vir¬ 
tually  impossible,  the  alternative  is  that  he  was  born  a.d.  44, 
and  was  seventy-three  at  the  death  of  Trajan.  At  the  pro¬ 
bable  rate  of  his  historical  labours  upon  the  reign  of  that 
emperor  and  his  predecessor,  he  would  be  eighty,  if  not  ninety, 
before  the  ‘  Annals  ’  could  have  been  begun,  and  the  terseness 
and  vigour  of  that  work,  authentic  or  unauthentic,  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  it  may  have  been  com¬ 
menced  in  extreme  old  age.  What,  in  Mr.  Ross’s  judgment, 
is  still  more  conclusive  is  that  no  clear  and  definite  allusion 
to  the  ‘  Annals '  can,  he  declares,  he  found  until  the  first  half 
of  the  fifteenth  centuri/.  Then  the  author  of  the  ‘  Annals  ’ 
was  hailed  immediately  as  ‘  inter  historicos  unicus ;  ’  books 
were  written  to  indicate  the  sagacity  of  his  reflections  and  the 
beauties  of  his  diction  ;  and  the  admiration  he  excited  provokes 
simple  ‘  stupor  at  such  a  miraculous  instance  of  perpetuated 
‘  inanity  ’  as  the  incapacity  of  the  forty  preceding  generations 
to  understand  the  treasure  they  had  consigned  to  neglected 
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shelves  in  seini-barbarous  monasteries.  It  is  not  as  if  Tacitus 
in  none  of  his  works  had  hit  the  taste  of  the  thirteen  or  fourteen 
intervening  centuries ;  fairly  frequent  allusions  can  be  found 
to  his  other  writings,  but  none  to  that  which  is  supremely  the 
favourite  of  modern  Europe. 

‘We  may  now,’  says  Mr.  Uoss,  ‘after  close  research  advance  this 
with  extreme  caution  and  certainty :  No  support  can  be  derived  from 
citations  or  stiiternents  made  by  any  writer  till  the  filteenth  century, 
that  Tacitus  wrote  a  number  of  books  of  the  “  Annals.”  Should  any 
one  extensively  read  know  authors,  living  between  the  second  and 
fifteenth  century,  besides  those  mentioned,  who  (juote  Tacitus,  it  will  be 
found  that  their  quotations  are  from  the  ‘  History,’  the  ‘  Germany,’  or 
the  ‘  Agricola;  ’  and  this  can  be  predicted  with  just  as  much  confidence 
as  an  astronomer  predicts  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  tlie  moon,  and  for 
their  verification  needs  not  wait  to  see  the  actual  obscuration  of  those 
heavenly  bodies.’  (Pp.  20-7.) 

Various  manuscripts  of  the  ‘  Annals  ’  are  in  existence  ;  and 
more  than  one  of  them  are  said  to  date  back  far  beyond  the 
time  of  Poggio.  If  their  commonly  assigned  age  can  be  sub¬ 
stantiated,  the  connexion  of  the  authorship  of  the  ‘  Annals’  with 
Poggio  would  be  at  once  disposed  of.  But  Mr.  Ross  discusses 
the  claims  of  each  manuscript,  and  concludes  that  not  one  can 
be  traced  beyond  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Mr.  Ross  has  thus  cleared  the  ground  by  showing  that  no 
one  seems  to  have  known  the  existence  of  any  part  of  the 
‘  Annals  ’  before  the  second  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  that  no  copy  of  the  work  can  be  traced  further  back  than 
the  same  period.  He  goes  on  to  prove  by  internal  evidence 
that  Tacitus  could  not  have  written  it.  If  it  be  a  forgery, 
‘  it  cannot  be  as  iuMilnerable  as  walls  of  adamant.’  The  testi¬ 
mony  of  scholars  in  its  favour  is  worthless.  They  have  always 
assumed  the  ‘Annals’  of  Tacitus  to  be  the  ‘  Annals  ’  of  Tacitus, 
and  have  not  looked  about  for  signs  that  they  were  not.  Such 
evidence  is  not  scattered  about  on  the  surface.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  ‘  the  forgery  is  anything  but  plain  and  palpable;  nay, 
‘  it  is  w'onderf'ully  obscure  and  monstrously  difficult.’  Yet 
^Ir.  Ross  does  not  arrogate  any  remarkable  merit,  except  in 
having  sus[)ectcd  imj)osture.  Once  on  the  track,  detection  was 
forced  upon  him.  Ijike  all  forged  documents,  ‘  occasionally  it 
‘  is  clumsily,  awkwardly,  grossly,  ridiculously  blundered.’ 

For  example,  it  is  a  ‘  monstrous  ’  and  impossible  error  in  an 
historian,  lawyer,  statesman,  like  Tacitus,  to  have  declared 
that  the  Twelve  Tables  first  fixed  interest  at  one  per  cent,  per 
annum,  when  the  law  to  that  effect  was  first  passed  104  years 
after  the  Twelve  Tables.  It  is  very  little  less  strange  in  a 
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Koiiian,  who  must  have  remembered  that  the  Lex  Canuleia 
legalised  the  intermarriage  of  patricians  and  plebeians,  and  that 
the  Leges  Licinias  equalised  the  right  of  both  orders  to  the 
odices  of  state,  to  declare  that  the  same  Twelve  Tables  were 
‘  finis  a;qui  juris.’  Tacitus  must  have  known  the  contents  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius’s  speech  on  the  petition  from  Transalpine 
Gaul  as  well  as  ourselves  who  possess  the  text  which  was  dug 
up  at  Lyons  A.i>.  1528.  But  the  author  of  the  ‘  Annals’  has 
confused  its  contents  altogether.  The  author  of  the  ‘  Annals  ’ 
seems  to  have  imagined  that  the  Dictator  Camillus  had  a  son 
who  attained,  like  himself,  the  great  offices  of  state.  He 
has,  however,  mistaken  the  grandson  of  Camillus  for  the 
son.  The  blunder  is  ‘  comparable  to  the  extreme  case  of  an 
‘  Englishman  being  supposed  to  take  such  very  little  interest  in 
‘  Queen  Victoria  as  to  mistake  her  for  a  daughter  of  William 
‘  IV.’  The ‘Annals’  also  confound,  as  Tacitus  could  not  have 
done,  Brutus’s  life  senators  Avith  the  senators  niinorum  gentium 
created  by  Tarquinius  Priscus.  A  Avriter  of  the  fifteenth 
century  might  imagine  it  Avas  possible  for  Germanicus  to  con¬ 
sult  Avhether  to  take  in  Germany  a  long  road  Avhich  was  likely 
to  be  left  unguarded,  or  a  short  one  Avhich  the  enemy  would 
probably  be  besetting.  To  a  Homan  of  the  age  of  Tacitus 
Germany  Avas  still  a  land  of  wildernesses  and  morasses,  Avith  no 
choice  of  roads,  long  or  short.  The  ‘  Annals  ’  make  another 
strange  mistake,  according  to  Mr.  Boss,  in  attributing,  as  no 
military  Roman  could  have  done,  the  possession  of  the  standards 
called  ‘  vexilla  ’  to  maniples  of  legions  raised  in  Pannonia  (i.  20). 
A  single  century  after  .Julius  Caesar  had  found  the  Britons  a 
race  of  barbarians  living  in  their  Avild  forests,  the  author  of 
the  ‘  Annals,’  as  if  fresh  from  the  spectacle  of  London  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VL,  describes  it  as  ‘copia  negotiatorum  et 
‘  commeatuum  maxime  celebre.’  The  author  of  the  ‘  Annals  ’ 
Avas  ignorant,  Mr.  Ross  contends,  of  matters  Avhich  must  have 
been  commonplaces  to  Tacitus,  but  not  to  an  Italian  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  On  the  other  hand,  he  affects  to  know  more 
about  Romans  of  an  earlier  generation  than  did  their  OAvn  con¬ 
temporaries.  Labeo  Antistius  had  been  represented  by  Horace 
as  a  typical  madman. 

‘  Labcone  insanior  inter 
Sanos  dicatur  ?  ’  * 

In  the  ‘  Annals  ’  he  is  a  typical  patriot,  ‘  incorrupta  libertate 
‘  celebration’  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  author  of  the  ‘  Ger- 
‘  mania  ’  should  not  have  knoAvn  that  the  Germans  had  no 
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Penates,  or  household  gods,  but  only  gods  of  the  groves  and 
woods.  It  was  impossible  that  Roman  troops  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius  should  have  captured  Nineveh,  as  is  asserted  in  the 
‘  Annals ;  ’  for  Nineveh,  it  is  known  from  Strabo  and  Lucian, 
was  at  the  time  a  mere  name.  The  ‘  Annals  ’  speak  of 
Augustus  before  he  was  emperor  as  Octavianus,  and  not  as 
Octavius ;  but  Tacitus  must  have  been  aw-are  that  the  termi¬ 
nation  -iauus  was  reserved  for  cases  where  an  inheritance  had 
fallen  to  a  man  through  descent  on  the  female  side.  Augustus 
as  son  of  Octa^^us  was  Octavius  also,  and  not  Octavianus. 
jSIr.  Ross  is  the  more  distressed  to  have  to  point  out  this  proof 
of  forgery  in  the  ‘  Annals,’  that  it  convicts  of  credulity  Dr. 
William  Smith  and  the  Keeper  of  Antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum.  Both  these  authorities  have  innocently  followed  a 
fifteenth  century  forger  in  describing  Augustus  Caesar  as 
Octavianus.  It  is  declared  in  the  ‘  Annals  ’  that  a  gift  was 
offered  for  the  recovery  of  the  Empress  Livia,  who,  by  the 
way,  ;Mr.  Ross  asserts,  is  miscalled  by  the  appellation  of 
Augusta  ‘  which  no  Roman  would  have  used.’  The  offering 
was  to  be  presented  to  Equestrian  Fortune,  and  therefore 
had  to  be  made  at  Antium,  there  being,  the  author  of  the 
‘  Annals  ’  states,  no  temple  so  dedicated  at  Rome.  An 
Italian  of  the  fifteenth  century  might  have  fallen  into  this 
error ;  but  Tacitus  must  have  been  aware  that  a  temple  of 
Equestrian  Fortune  had  existed  at  Rome  for  two  centuries. 
So,  again,  the  author  of  the  ‘  Annals  ’  could  not,  had  he  been 
Tacitus,  have  forgotten  that  the  Roman  pomcerium  was  en¬ 
larged  by  Julius  Cajsar  as  well  as  by  Sylla,  Augustus,  and 
Claudius.  The  ‘  Annals  ’  speak  of  Julia,  the  wife  of  Tiberius, 
having  been  banished  for  her  adulteries  by  her  father  Augustus, 
and  as  having  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
On  the  contrary,  a  coin  in  the  Louvre,  struck  in  the  fourth 
year  of  that  reign,  proves  the  entire  statement  to  be  ‘  a  pure 
‘  figment  of  history.’  The  superscription  which  the  coin  bears 
of  ‘  Julia  ’  indicates  that  Julia  was  alive  three  years  after  the 
‘  Annals  ’  pronounce  her  dead,  and  that  she  must  have  been 
held  by  the  Emperor  ‘  in  uncommon  esteem.’  Again,  the 
‘  Annals  ’  make  Cains  Ciccilius  Comutus  governor  of  Paphla- 
gonia  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  but  another  coin  ‘  lays  bare  a 
‘  very  gross  error,’  showing  Cornutus  to  have  ruled  at  Amisus, 
the  capital  of  Paphlagouia,  in  the  reigns  of  Galba  and  Otho.  It 
is  of  a  piece  with  such  mistakes  that,  whereas  the  ‘  Annals  ’ 
speak  of  twelve  cities  of  Asia  as  destroyed  in  one  night  by  an 
earthquake,  a  monument  at  Puteoli  shows  the  period  of  their 
ruin  to  have  been  not  one  night  but  seven  years. 
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Even  the  diction  and  construction  of  the  ‘  Histories  ’  and 
the  ‘  Annals  ’  differ,  Mr.  Ross  maintains,  so  radically  that  it  is 
inconceivable  they  should  have  come  from  the  same  pen.  He 
instances,  among  other  peculiarities,  archaisms  in  the  ‘  Annals  ’ 
like  ‘  composivere,’  the  use  of  the  genitive  after  ‘  apiscor,’ 
which  governs  an  accusative,  and  of  an  accusative  instead  of  a 
dative  after  ‘  pra;sideo,’  the  use  of  ‘  copia  ’  for  ‘  copiie,’  of  the 
masculine  plural  of  ‘locus,’  ‘loci,’  instead  of  ‘loca,’  for  seats 
in  a  theatre,  the  coupling,  after  the  manner  of  Ovid,  of  ‘  nec  ’ 
and  ‘  aut,’  ‘  the  neglect  of  indispensable  attraction,’  in  ‘  non 
‘  medicinam  aliud,’  .and  ‘non  enim  preces  sunt  istud,’  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  ‘  sua  ’  for  ‘  ejus  ’  in  ‘  adeo  facinora  atque  flagitia 
‘  sua  ipsi  quorpie  in  supplicium  verterant,’  and  the  confusion  of 
‘  ubi  ’  with  ‘  quo  ’  in  ‘  Responde,  libcse,  ubi  (  =  quo)  cadaver 
‘  abjeceris.’  Tacitus  would  never  have  written  ‘  Celebris  ’  for 
‘  celeber,’  nor  used  ‘exaiictorare’  in  the  sense  of  putting  out  of 
the  ranks  and  into  the  reserve,  nor  employed  ‘  an  ’  as  equiva¬ 
lent  to  ‘  vel,’  nor  ‘  bona  facta  ’  for  ‘  bene  facta,’  nor  ‘  destinari  ’ 
as  meaning  to  be  elected,  nor  ‘  intolerantior  ’  for  ‘  intolerabilior,’ 
nor  ‘  imperator  ’  in  the  early  sense  of  a  general.  Some  ex¬ 
pressions  and  words  are  perfectly  correct,  only,  ^Ir.  Ross  argues, 
they  are  never  used  by  Tacitus.  Thus  the  author  of  the 
‘  Annals  ’  uses  ‘  distinctus  ’  and  ‘  codicillus  ’  in  senses  later  than 
the  age  of  Tacitus;  ‘properus’  is  used  witli  the  genitive;  the 
words  ‘  totiens  ’  and  ‘  toties  ’  arc  peculiar  to  the  ‘  Annals  ;  ’ 
Tacitus  in  his  ‘  Histories,’  ‘  Germania,’  and  ‘Agricola,’  never  em¬ 
ploys  the  word  ‘addubitare  ’  .and  only  once  the  word  ‘  cxtitere.’ 
.Vgain,  he  always  uses ‘dies ’in  the  masculine;  but  in  the 
‘  Annals’  it  is  used,  as  by  Livy,  in  the  feminine.  ‘  Here,’  ex¬ 
claims  Mr.  Ross,  ‘  let  me  j)ause  for  a  moment  to  glance  at  a 
‘  prodigious  thing  that  has  been  done  to  Tacitus ;  it  really  has 
‘no  ])arallel  in  liter.ature ;  a  number  of  foreigners  have  impugned 
‘  his  knowledge  of  his  native  tongue.’  The  explanation  is  that 
‘  the  Tacitus  universally  proclaimed  not  to  be  a  competent 
‘  master  of  his  own  tongue,  is  not  the  Tacitus  of  the 
‘  “  Histories;  ”  it  is  the  Tacitus  of  the  “Annals.”’ 

Every  considerable  author  has  a  rhythm  of  his  own.  The 
‘  Histories  ’  ‘  have  a  rhythm,  and  stately  and  harmonious  it  is.’ 
By  varying  the  accents  Tacitus  manages  to  please  the  ear 
even  when  ending  sentences  with  ugly  polysyllabic  words. 
The  author  of  the  ‘  Annals,’  on  the  contrary,  is  ‘  the  very 
•prince  of  rugged  writers.’  The  author  of  the  ‘Histories’ 
employed  alliteration  like  a  m.aster;  the  author  of  the  ‘  Annals’ 
appears  to  have  thought  all  kinds  of  alliteration  good,  though 
he  had  a  particular  delight  in  the  juxt.apositlon  of  words  begin- 
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ning  with  ‘  p  ’  or  ‘  1,’  and  generally  in  what  Mr.  Ross  describes 
as  the  ‘  tit-up-a-tit-iip  style.’  Mr.  Ross  adduces  some  examples 
of  the  diversity  of  the  two  works  in  this  respect,  and  con¬ 
cludes  :  ‘  After  this  overwhelming  proof  of  forgery  I  need  not 
‘  press  another  syllable  upon  the  reader.’  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  Mr.  Ross,  later  on  in  his  volume,  repents  of  his 
vow  of  silence,  and  presses  a  good  many  more  syllables  on  his 
readers. 

The  author  of  the  ‘  Annals  ’  knew  how  impossible  it  is  to 
imitate  exactly  any  work  of  genius.  Consequently  he  chose 
ground  where  exact  imitation  would  not  be  necessary.  His 
special  gift  was  the  description  of  scenes  of  cruelty,  severity, 
and  bloodshed.  Tlie  peaceable  virtuous  reigns  of  Nerva  and 
Trajan  Avould  not  have  furnished  the  materials  he  loved  to 
Avork  upon.  Therefore  he  betook  himself  to  retracing  the 
course  of  imperial  history  backAvards,  and  recorded  the  foul 
crimes  of  imperial  malefactors.  The  ‘  Annals  ’  are  biography, 
the  ‘  Histories’  are  history.  The  ‘  Histories’  instruct  in  po¬ 
licy,  and  give  images ;  the  ‘  Annals  ’  instruct  in  human  nature, 
and  convey  Impressions  of  social  phenomena.  The  author  of 
the  one  Avork  particularises,  of  the  other  generalises.  A  tone 
of  melancholy  OA’erspreads  the  ‘  Annals  ’  Avliich  is  Avanting  in 
the  ‘  Histories,’  and  Avhich  Mr.  Ross  declares  not  justified  by 
the  very  prosperous  life  of  Tacitus.  Indeed,  Avhile  Tacitus 
lived,  there  seemed  no  cause  Avhy  a  Roman  should  despair  of 
his  country.  Hence,  though  Avit  and  sarcasm  mark  both  the 
‘  Annals’  and  the  ‘  Histories,’  they  are  ‘sprightly  and  amusing’ 
in  the  ‘  Histories,’  ungracious  and  actually  cruel  in  the  ‘  An- 
‘  nals.’  The  ‘  Histories’  bring  out  any  virtues  or  redeeming 
characteristics  in  Roman  nobles  and  princes ;  the  ‘  Annals  ’ 
are  one  succession  of  revolting  crimes.  ‘We  may  be  as  cer- 
‘  tain  that  such  a  character  as  that  of  the  aAvful  tyrant  Tibe- 
‘  rius  never  existed  as  Ave  may  be  assured  that  the  Avise  maxims 
‘  never  Avere  uttered  Avhich  the  author  of  the  “  Annals  ”  tells 
‘  us  passed  the  lips  in  private  of  emperors  and  ministers  of 
‘  state.’  The  plans  of  the  tAvo  Avorks  are  too  entirely  different 
to  make  it  probable  that  both  proceeded  from  one  brain.  In 
the  ‘  Annals  ’  each  year’s  transactions  are  given  in  chronolo¬ 
gical  order  ;  in  the  ‘  Histories  ’  events  find  their  proper  place 
according  to  their  nature,  Avhether  before  or  after  the  time  of 
their  occurrence.  The  author  of  the  ‘  Annals  ’  had  taken  the 
greatest  care  to  imbue  himself  AA'ith  Tacitus’s  peculiarities,  the 
conciseness  combined  with  lofty  diction,  the  Greek  and  unusual 
constructions,  and  the  unexpected  turns  of  expression.  ‘  Yet, 
*  notwithstanding  all  this  care  and  diligence,  he  was  utterly 
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*  incapable  of  approaching  in  language  and  style  so  close  to  the 
‘  great  original  he  pretended  to  be  as  to  be  confounded  with 
‘  him.’ 

jNIr.  lioss  has  accumulated  a  multitude  of  reasons  Avhich 
satisfy  himself  that  Tacitus  could  not  have  written  the 
‘  Annals.’  A  priori  he  thinks  it  unlikely  a  w'ork  which,  the 
moment  it  Avas  discovered  in  its  German  retreat,  Avas  avcI- 
comed  Avith  enthusiasm  by  the  Avhole  community  of  scholars, 
should  have  been  suffered  to  lie  absolutely  dormant  for 
a  A’ast  number  of  centuries.  It  is,  he  urges,  an  especially 
unlikely  fate  for  the  ‘  Annals,’  if  a  Avork  of  Tacitus,  to  have 
thus  died  aAA’ay.  History  records  that  the  author’s  descendant, 
the  Emperor  Tacitus,  had  provided  especially  for  the  survival  of 
his  Avorks  by  commanding  that  a  copy  of  them  should  he 
placed  in  every  ])uhlic  library  of  the  empire,  and  ten  fresh 
copies  he  transcribed  year  by  year.  Scrutinising  the  ‘  Annals,’ 
he  finds  them  full  of  blundei’s  in  history  and  diction,  Avhich  no 
contemporary  Avriter,  least  of  all  a  statesman  and  soldier  like 
Tacitus,  could  have  perpetrated.  They  are,  moreover,  utterly 
unlike,  in  plan,  style,  and  spirit,  the  ‘  Histories,’  Avhich  are 
beyond  dispute  authentic.  Eut  for  such  an  imposture,  if  an 
imposture  it  be,  no  ordinary  intellect  Avould  have  sufficed. 
Though  not  Avritten  by  Tacitus,  the  production  is  in  many 
respects  of  as  high  quality  as  his  genuine  Avritings,  and  the 
Avorld  of  lettei-s  has  produced  very  fcAV  periods  and  A’ery  fcAV 
men  capable  of  such  a  master  creation. 

^Ir.  Ross  has  discovered  the  time  and  man  to  ffitlier  the 
foundling.  The  Tuscan  Poggio  Bracciollni’s  life  of  seventy- 
nine  years,  from  1380  to  1459,  coincided  Avith  the  daAAii  of 
modern  literary  intelligence.  The  fifteenth  century  Avas  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  AA-ell  by  intellect  as  by  its  contempt  of  morality. 
Learning  Avas  reviving,  and  an  appetite  for  letters  Avas  I’oused, 
Avhich  the  budding  literature  of  the  age  could  not  satisfy. 
Men  suddenly  aAvoke  to  a  consciousness  of  the  Avorld  of  re¬ 
finement  and  experience  Avhich  lay  buried  in  monastic  libraries. 
Popes  and  princes  Avere  eager  for  classical  treasure-trove, 
and  rewarded  the  discovery  of  a  Latin  poet  or  historian 
more  richly  than  an  original  Avork.  Poggio  began  his  career 
at  a  time  Avhen  Italy  had  already  been  ransacked ;  but  the 
less  civilised  lands  were  still  to  be  explored.  He  and  a 
band  of  friends,  commanding  among  them  talents  and  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  most  various  kinds,  made  a  profession  of  the 
search  in  the  Transalpine  countries  after  classical  authors. 
Poggio  and  his  friend  Niccolo  Niccoli  erected  the  process  of 
exploration  into  a  science.  Them  learning  has  to  thank  for 
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the  rescue  in  whole  or  part,  according  to  Poggio’s  own  account 
as  quoted  by  Mr.  Ross,  from  the  certain  destruction  to  which 
ignorance  and  apathy  had  condemned  them,  of  Lactantius, 
Vitruvius,  Priscian’s  famous  Grammar,  Valerius  Flaccus’s 
‘  Argonauts,’  Tertullian,  Lucretius,  Silius  Italicus,  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  Manilius’s  poem  on  Astronomy,  and  many  other 
works,  including  those  of  Aldus  Gellius,  Petronius  Arbiter, 
Statius,  and  Plautus,  and  treatises  of  Cicero.  These  works  of 
genius  were  found,  not  in  Italy,  but  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  even  England ;  not  on  the  shelves  of  libraries,  but  in  for¬ 
gotten  lumber-rooms  and  cellars.  (Quintilian  Poggio  came 
upon  in  a  dark  dungeon,  sound  and  safe  though  damp  and 
dirty.  In  his  quests  his  fellow-conspirator,  the  I’eceiver  who 
had  to  pass  off  tlie  stolen  goods,  was  Xiecolo  Niccoli,  who  has 
had  the  reputation  among  many  generations  of  scholars  for  a 
munificent  love  of  classical  literature,  but  who,  we  are  now  to 
understand,  dealt  in  literary  garbage.  All,  according  to  jMr. 
Ross,  was  fish  that  came  to  the  net  of  these  two  worthies, 
whether  jirose  or  poetry,  idiilosojihy  or  history.  It  had,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  Latin ;  for  !Mr.  Ross  cites  a  remark  from  Poggio 
that  Niccoli  ‘  in  Griccis  Uteris  plurimum  insudavit.’  We  are  not 
to  suppose  this  to  mean  that  he  was  an  earnest  student  of  Greek. 
jNIr.  Ross  draws  a  perfectly  different  and  original  inference. 
Niccoli,  he  infers,  was  a  tiro  in  Greek.  He  ‘  got  into  a 
‘  considerable  sweat  when  he  read  Greek,  iwf’  ranged  over 
every  department  of  litei*ature  in  Latin.*  His  various  tastes, 
though  confined  to  Latin,  were  fed  in  his  Florence  libraiy  by 
Poggio’s  energy  abroad.  AVherever  it  was  most  unlikely  lite¬ 
rary  mastei'pieces  would  be  discovered,  there  they  were.  A 
jnince  or  prelate  had  only  to  express  an  ardent  wish  for  a 
])articular  classie,  and  Poggio  despatched  to  Niecoli  from  the 
fens  and  woods  of  Germany  or  even  England  the  required 
manuscript. 

Poggio,  as  secretary  to  Pope  John  XXIII.,  was  present 
at  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  saw  John  Huss  and  Jerome 
of  Prague  burnt.  On  the  dispersion  of  the  Council  in  1418  he 
accompanied  Cardinal  lieaufortto  England.  In  England,  and 
chiefiy  in  London,  he  stayed  till  1422.  In  that  year  his  fellow- 
Tuscan,  I’iero  Lamberteschl,  made  him  an  offer  of  employment 
which  would  bring  him  some  500  gold  sequins  in  three  years.  Mr. 

*  ^Ir.  Koss  need  not  have  been  so  misled  by  this  expression  if  he 
had  remembered  the  well-known  lines  of  Horace  : 

‘  Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam 
Multa  tulit  lecitque  pucr  mdaiit  etalsit.’ 
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Ross  reckons  this  as  equivalent  in  modern  money  to  a  moderate 
fortune  of  from  8,000/.  to  10,000/.  Pojrgio  would  have  to  go 
into  Hungary ;  but  with  what  object  is  nowhere  stated  openly  in 
the  correspondence  which  passed  on  the  subject  between  Poggio 
and  his  friends,  Niccolo  Niccoli  and  Piero  Lamberteschi.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  employment  was  to  consist  of  a 
professorship.  As,  however,  no  university  existed  in  Hungary 
before  1465,  Mr.  Ross  denies  that  this  could  have  been  the 
proposed  vocation.  Mr.  Ross  supposes  that  he  accepted  the 
offer,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  lu  default  of  any  better 
hyj)othesis,  he  assumes  the  contemplated  task  was  the  com¬ 
position  of  a  history.  "Writing  to  Niccoli  from  London,  in 
June  1422,  Poggio  says :  ‘Give  me  leisure  for  Avriting  that 
‘  history;  ’  and  again:  ‘  When  I  reflect  on  the  merit  of  the  an- 
‘  cient  Avriters  of  history,  I  recoil  Avith  fear  from  the  under- 
‘  taking.’  He  returned  from  England  to  Italy  in  the  summer 
of  1422,  and  accepted  the  post  of  principal  secretary  to  the 
Pope.  In  the  spring  of  the  folloAving  year  correspondence 
begins  betAveen  him  and  Niccoli  at  Florence,  on  the  subject 
of  some  literary  enterprise  he  has  on  foot.  He  complains  in 
October  to  Niccoli  that  ‘  Avhat  the  ancients  did  pleasantly, 
‘  quickly,  and  easily,  Avas  to  him  troublesome,  tedious,  and 
‘  burdensome.’  Such  a  remark  Mr.  Ross  considers  that 
Poggio  clearly  could  not  have  made  unless  he  Avere  attempting 
something  in  the  way  of  the  ancients.  In  November  he 
asks  Niccoli  to  send  him  some  map  of  Ptolemy’s  ‘  Geography,’ 
Suetonius  also,  and  other  historians,  and,  above  all,  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  ‘Lives  of  Illustrious  Men.’  The  borroAving  of  these 
Avorks  is,  to  IMr.  Ross,  conclusive  that  Poggio  Avas  com¬ 
mencing  an  historical  Avork.  His  ‘  History  of  Florence  ’  is  the 
only  history  he  ever  Avrote  under  his  OAA-n  name,  and  that  could 
scarcely  have  been  begun  in  1423,  as  it  is  carried  dowm  as  late 
as  the  year  1455.  Suetonius,  and  Plutarch,  and  Ptolemy’s 
map  would  not  have  been  of  service  in  its  composition. 

The  AA'ork  Poggio  Avas  meditating  Avas,  in  short,  a  forgery 
of  missing  Avritings  of  Tacitus.  IMr.  Ross  supposes  the  original 
intention  AA’as  to  continue  the  ‘  Histories,’  as  Tacitus  had  himself 
intimated  his  intention  of  continuing  them,  by  narrating  the 
reign  of  Nerva.  But  the  materials  AA'cre  jirobably  insufficient. 
Mr.  Ross  might  also  have  suggested  that,  in  fabricating  a  book 
AA'hich  Tacitus  had  declared  it  his  purpose  some  time  or  other 
to  compose,  there  Avas  the  danger  that  a  rival  book-finder 
might  light  u[>on  the  genuine  Avork  and  expose  the  fraud.  In 
any  case  the  final  project  Avas  shaped  into  a  j)lot  among  these 
three  learned  persons,  Poggio,  Lamberteschi,  and  Niccoli,  to 
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forge  the  name  of  Tacitus  to  an  earlier  instalment  of  Roman  his¬ 
tory,  part  of  that,  in  fact,  which  Tacitus  had  repudiated  in  his 

*  Histories’  any  design  of  attempting.  But  Poggio’s  genius  and 
inclinations  were  so  unlike  those  of  Tacitus  that  he  found  even 
this  lighter  task,  according  to  Mr.  Ross,  very  repellent.  Two 
months  after  he  had  written  for  Suetonius  and  other  materials, 
he  endeavoured,  we  are  told,  to  evade  the  undertaking  by  a  bold 
suggestion  to  Niccoli  that  he  knew  a  learned  Goth  who  could 
put  the  conspirators,  for  a  round  sum  of  money,  in  possession 
of  the  Ten  Decades  of  Livy.  They  were  at  the  Cistercian 
monastery  of  Sora,  near  Liibeck,  ‘  in  two  large  oblong  volumes 
‘  in  Lombard  characters.’  The  learned  Goth  w'as  not  iltogether 
trustworthy,  but,  writes  Poggio,  ‘  facit  assertio  sua,  et  constans 

*  vultus,  ut  credam  aliquid.  Melius  est  enim  peccare  in  hanc 
‘  partem,  ex  qua  tantum  lucrum  fieri  posset,  quam  esse  omnino 
‘  incredulus.’  Mr.  Ross  translates  this  last  sentence  with  a 
freedom  all  his  own ;  ‘  For  it  is  a  very  good  thing  tr  be  misled 
‘  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  out  of  which  coin  can  be  made  to  such 
‘  an  amount  as  to  be  absolutely  incredible’!  Cosmo  de’  Medici 
W'as  expected  to  pay  the  ‘altogether  incredible’  price  of  such 
a  treasure,  and  Mr.  Ross  supposes  that,  had  the  bait  been 
taken,  Poggio  w'ould  forthwith  have  set  about  composing  the 
two  large  oblong  volumes,  putting  off  Cosmo  meanwhile  with 
tales  about  some  mistake  of  the  learned  Goth  as  to  their  hiding- 
place.  However,  the  gang  of  book-finders — and  the  terms, 
book-finder  and  forger,  are,  says  Mr.  Ross,  naturally  enough, 
considering  his  experience,  ‘  synonymous  ’ — discovered  that 
Cosmo  cared  for  Tacitus  and  did  not  care  for  Livy.  So  the 
learned  Goth,  the  two  oblong  volumes,  and,  alas  !  the  missing 
Decades  vanished  into  space ;  and  Poggio  had  to  brace  him¬ 
self  for  a  task  not  consonant  with  his  special  tastes. 

The  whole  business,  to  Mr.  Ross’s  imagination,  embarrassed 
and  infinitely  obscure  at  first,  becomes  delightfully  clear  when 
the  w'ork  itself  and  the  alleged  author’s  correspondence  are 
pieced  together.  Poggio  had  quitted  Cardinal  Beaufort’s 
palace  in  the  Savoy,  and  the  chances  of  a  career  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church,  for  the  purpose,  as  Mr.  Ross  thinks  is  almost 
necessarily  to  be  inferred,  of  accepting  Lamberteschi’s  offer. 
He  is  found,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  in  pursuance  of  the  same 
scheme,  engaged  in  writing  history  at  Rome.  The  mate¬ 
rials  he  has  collected  by  the  help  of  Niccoli  would  be  of  use 
not  for  Florentine  but  for  Roman  history.  Mr.  Ross  boldly 
concludes :  ‘  In  fact,  the  most  acute  ingenuity  cannot  rescue 
‘  Bracciolini  from  the  charge  that  in  October  1423  he,  then 
‘  resident  in  Rome,  began  to  forge  a  work  with  the  intention  of 
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Ross  reckons  this  as  equivalent  in  modern  money  to  a  moderate 
fortune  of  from  8,000/.  to  10,000/.  Po"gio  would  have  to  go 
into  Hungary ;  but  with  what  object  is  nowhere  stated  openly  in 
the  correspondence  which  passed  on  the  subject  between  Poggio 
and  his  friends,  Xiccolo  Niccoli  and  Piero  Lamberteschi.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  employment  was  to  consist  of  a 
professorship.  As,  however,  no  university  existed  in  Hungary 
before  1465,  Mr.  Ross  denies  that  this  could  have  been  the 
proposed  vocation.  Mr.  Ross  supposes  that  he  accepted  the 
offer,  whatever  it  may  have  been.  In  default  of  any  better 
hypothesis,  he  assumes  the  contemplated  task  was  the  com¬ 
position  of  a  history.  "Writing  to  Niccoli  from  London,  in 
June  1422,  Poggio  says :  ‘Give  me  leisure  for  writing  that 
‘  history ;  ’  and  again :  ‘  When  I  reflect  on  the  merit  of  the  an- 
‘  cient  writers  of  history,  I  recoil  with  fear  from  the  under- 
‘  taking.’  He  returned  from  England  to  Italy  in  the  summer 
of  1422,  and  accepted  the  post  of  principal  secretary  to  the 
Pope.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  correspondence 
begins  between  him  and  Niccoli  at  Florence,  on  the  subject 
of  some  literary  enterprise  he  has  on  foot.  He  complains  in 
October  to  Niccoli  that  ‘  what  the  ancients  did  pleasantly, 

‘  quickly,  and  easily,  was  to  him  troublesome,  tedious,  and 
‘  burdensome.’  Such  a  remai-k  ]\Ir.  Ross  considers  that 
Poggio  clearly  could  not  have  made  unless  he  were  attempting 
something  in  the  w'ay  of  the  ancients.  In  November  he 
asks  Niccoli  to  send  him  some  map  of  Ptolemy’s  ‘  Geography,’ 
Suetonius  also,  and  other  historians,  and,  above  all,  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  ‘Lives  of  Illustrious  Men.’  The  borrowing  of  these 
Avorks  is,  to  Mr.  Ross,  conclusive  that  Poggio  Avas  com¬ 
mencing  an  historical  Avork.  His  ‘  History  of  Florence  ’  is  the 
only  history  he  ever  AATote  under  his  oAvn  name,  and  that  could 
scarcely  have  been  begun  in  142.3,  as  it  is  carried  down  as  late 
as  the  year  1455.  Suetonius,  and  Plutarch,  and  Ptolemy’s 
map  would  not  have  been  of  service  in  its  composition. 

The  Avork  Poggio  Avas  meditating  Avas,  in  short,  a  forgery 
of  missing  Avritings  of  Tacitus.  Mr.  Ross  supposes  the  original 
intention  Avas  to  continue  the  ‘  Histories,’  as  Tacitus  had  himself 
intimated  his  intention  of  continuing  them,  by  narrating  the 
reign  of  Nerva.  But  the  materials  Avere  probably  insufficient. 
^Ir.  Ross  might  also  have  suggested  that,  in  fabricating  a  book 
Avhich  Tacitus  had  declared  it  his  purpose  some  time  or  other 
to  compose,  there  Avas  the  danger  that  a  rival  book-finder 
might  light  upon  the  genuine  Avork  and  expose  the  fraud.  In 
any  case  the  final  project  Avas  shaped  into  a  plot  among  these 
three  learned  persons,  Poggio,  Lamberteschi,  and  Niccoli,  to 
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forge  the  name  of  Tacitus  to  an  earlier  instalment  of  Roman  his¬ 
tory,  part  of  that,  in  fact,  which  Tacitus  had  repudiated  in  his 

*  Histories’  any  design  of  attempting.  But  Poggio’s  genius  and 
inclinations  were  so  unlike  those  of  Tacitus  that  he  found  even 
this  lighter  task,  according  to  Mr.  Ross,  very  repellent.  Two 
months  after  he  had  written  for  Suetonius  and  other  materials, 
he  endeavoured,  we  are  told,  to  evade  the  undertaking  by  a  bold 
suggestion  to  Niccoli  that  he  knew  a  learned  Goth  who  could 
put  the  conspirators,  for  a  round  sum  of  money,  in  possession 
of  the  Ten  Decades  of  Livy.  They  were  at  the  Cistercian 
monastery  of  Sora,  near  Liibeck,  ‘  in  two  large  oblong  volumes 
‘  in  Lombard  characters.’  The  learned  Goth  was  not  altogether 
trustworthy,  but,  writes  Poggio,  ‘  facit  assertio  sua,  et  constans 

*  vultus,  ut  credam  aliquid.  Melius  est  enim  peccare  in  hanc 
‘  partem,  ex  qua  tantum  lucrum  fieri  posset,  quam  esse  omnino 
‘  incredulus.’  Mr.  Ross  translates  this  last  sentence  with  a 
freedom  all  his  own :  ‘  For  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  be  misled 
‘  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  out  of  which  coin  can  be  made  to  such 
‘  an  amount  as  to  be  absolutely  incredible’!  Cosmo  de’  Medici 
was  expected  to  pay  the  ‘altogether  incredible’  price  of  such 
a  treasure,  and  Mr.  Ross  supposes  that,  had  the  bait  been 
taken,  Poggio  would  forthwith  have  set  about  composing  the 
two  large  oblong  volumes,  putting  off  Cosmo  meanwhile  with 
tales  about  some  mistake  of  the  learned  Goth  as  to  their  hiding- 
place.  However,  the  gang  of  book-finders — and  the  terms, 
book-finder  and  forger,  are,  says  Mr.  Ross,  naturally  enough, 
considering  his  experience,  ‘  synonymous  ’ — discovered  that 
Cosmo  cared  for  Tacitus  and  did  not  care  for  Livy.  So  the 
learned  Goth,  the  two  oblong  volumes,  and,  alas  !  the  missing 
Decades  vanished  into  space ;  and  Poggio  had  to  brace  him¬ 
self  for  a  task  not  consonant  with  his  special  tastes. 

The  whole  business,  to  Mr.  Ross’s  imagination,  embarrassed 
and  infinitely  obscure  at  first,  becomes  delightfully  clear  when 
the  work  itself  and  the  alleged  author’s  correspondence  are 
pieced  together.  Poggio  had  quitted  Cardinal  Beaufort’s 
palace  in  the  Savoy,  and  the  chances  of  a  career  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church,  for  the  purpose,  as  Mr.  Ross  thinks  is  almost 
necessarily  to  be  inferred,  of  accepting  Lamberteschi’s  offer. 
He  is  found,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  in  pursuance  of  the  same 
scheme,  engaged  in  writing  history  at  Rome.  The  mate¬ 
rials  he  has  collected  by  the  help  of  Niccoli  would  be  of  use 
not  for  Florentine  but  for  Roman  history.  Mr.  Ross  boldly 
concludes :  ‘  In  fact,  the  most  acute  ingenuity  cannot  rescue 
‘  Bracciolini  from  the  charge  that  in  October  1423  he,  then 
‘  resident  in  Rome,  began  to  forge  a  work  with  the  intention  of 
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‘  palming  it  off  upon  the  world  as  written  by  an  ancient  Roman.’ 
The  leap  is  an  abrupt  one  from  the  intimations  in  the  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Xiccoli  to  such  an  inference;  but  Mr.  Ross  is 
in  the  secret,  and  he  soon  proceeds  to  explain  himself.  For 
three  years  and  a  half  the  correspondence  between  Poggio 
and  Niccoll  contains  no  reference  to  the  work,  whatever  it 
might  be  said  to  have  been,  concocted  between  them  and  Lam- 
berteschi.  ‘  There  was  silence  and  secrecy,  as  the  case  always 
‘  is  where  mischief  is  brewing.’  Then  tlie  ‘  low  and  hidden 
‘  rumblings  of  the  volcano  were  again  heard.’  Once  more 
‘  vague  and  mysterious  utterances  ’  passed  between  the  two 
principal  conspirators,  so  vague  and  mysterious  indeed  that 
^Ir.  Ross  spares  us  any  quotations  from  them.  Nearly  two 
years  more,  and  at  last  the  explosion — a  hitherto  thoroughly 
unknown  MS.  of  Tacitus,  said  by  Bracciolini  to  have  been 
brought  to  him  by  a  monk  from  the  far-distant  abbey  of  F  ulda, 
which  he  eccentrically  describes  as  ‘  a  to\ni  in  Saxony  at  the 
‘  farthest  eastern  extremity  of  that  country,  on  the  borders  of 
‘  Bohemia,  named  Ilirschfeldt,  formei-ly  the  capital  of  Ilesse- 
‘  Cassel.’  ‘  On  the  borders  of  Bohemia,  the  reader  will  be 
‘  pleased  to  remark,’  says  Mr.  Ross,  ‘  not  Hungary — as  origin- 
‘  ally  fixed  by  the  band  of  forgers — although  the  country 
‘  adjacent  to  it.’  Now,  in  the  first  place  Ave  may  observe  in 
passing  that  Fulda  and  Ilirschfeldt,  Avhich  are  different  places, 
are,  both  of  them,  not  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Saxony,  and 
on  the  borders  of  Bohemia,  but  in  Ilesse-Cassel,  to  the  Avest 
of  Saxony,  and  se[)arated  from  Bohemia  by  the  Avhole  of  the 
Saxon  duchies  and  a  large  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony. 
That,  however,  is  a  mere  piece  of  geographical  detail,  for  which 
Ave  must  apologise  to  ]Mr.  Ross.  Bohemia,  from  the  time  of 
Shakespeare,  has'ahvays  been  a  variable  geographical  quantity. 
Whether  Fulda  be  in  Ilesse-Cassel  or  in  Saxony,  Avhat  can  be 
more  manifest  than  that  the  last  six  books  of  the  ‘  Annals,’ 
brought  from  Germany  to  Rome,  had  only  journeyed  from 
Rome  to  Germany  to  improve  their  flavour?  Poggio  Avas 
learned.  Poggio  Avanted  money;  he  had  told  his  friend  he 
should  like  to  be  able  to  spend  four  or  five  hundred  gold  sequins 
a  year.  Poggio  Avas  active-minded,  and  his  office  of  principal 
secretary  to  the  Pope  gave  him,  according  to  Mr.  Ross,  ‘  little 
‘  or  nothing  to  do.’  lie  was  an  industrious  author,  yet  pub¬ 
lished  nothing  considerable  in  the  seven  years  from  1422  to 
1429.  In  1429  the  ‘  Annals,’  so  called,  of  Tacitus  Aveie  given 
to  Cosmo  de’  Medici  and  the  Avorld  through  the  well-remune¬ 
rated  agency  of  Poggio.  The  clear  conclusion,  according  to 
Mr.  Ross,  is  that,  if  the  ‘Annals’  Avere  forged  by  any  one. 
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Po^gio  is  infinitely  more  likely  to  be  the  criminal  than  any¬ 
one  else. 

Poggio  stands  revealed  to  jVIr.  lloss  by  his  own  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Niccoli  and  Lamberteschi  as  the  forger  of  the  last 
six  books  of  the  ‘  Annals.’  The  authorship  of  the  first  six 
is  not  brought  home  to  him  by  his  own  confession.  He  is  no¬ 
where  seen  in  the  act  of  fabricating  them,  yet  internal 
evidence  convicts  hun  of  them  as  well  as  of  the  rest.  It  was  a 
posthumous  crime.  Not  till  fifty-six  years  after  Poggio’s  death, 
and  eighty-six  after  the  appearance  of  the  last  six  books,  did 
Pope  Leo  X.’s  receiver  or  steward,  Arcimboldi,  stimulated  by 
an  offer  of  500  gold  sequins,  discover  the  first  six  in  the 
Westphalian  monastery  of  Corvey.  Poggio’s  fourth  son  was 
at  the  time  Pajjal  secretary,  as  his  father  had  been.  Mr. 
Koss’s  theory  is  that  Poggio,  though  very  wealthy  through 
the  money  he  had  received  from  Cosmo  de’  Medici  for  the  MS. 
of  the  last  six  books,  and  busy  on  works  under  his  own  name, 
coveted  the  larger  gains  he  expected  from  the  completion  of  his 
old  forgery,  and  was  engaged  on  the  fabrication  of  the  first  six 
books  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  They  were  then  finished, 
all  but  the  three  years  between  the  imprisonment  of  Drusus 
and  the  fall  of  Sejanus,  and  his  son  had  to  share  the  spoils  of 
Pope  Leo’s  credulity  Avith  Arcimboldi  because  Arcimboldi  Avas 
a  better  Latinist  than  himself,  and  could  revise  Poggio’s  draft 
for  transcription  more  skilfully  than  he  could.  Mr.  Koss,  with 
unaccustomed  meekness,  admits  that  this  part  of  his  theory 
may  be  true  or  false,  but  he  is  positive  that  neither  Tacitus  can 
be  the  author  of  the  first  six  books,  nor  Arcimboldi,  nor  any 
man  in  the  universe,  unless  the  same  Avho  forged  the  last  six. 
The  Avorkmanship  in  them  is  superior,  as  Mr.  lloss  thinks  might 
be  anticijiated  from  the  greater  maturity  in  general  of  a  Avriter’s 
poAvers  after  fifty ;  but  the  general  spirit  and  tone  are  identical 
in  the  two  halves.  The  same  spirit  of  detraction  colours  both, 
the  same  sense  of  universal  folly  or  universal  inhumanity,  the 
same  ‘  monotony,’  the  same  form  and  raison  d'etre  given  to 
every  subject,  and  ‘  that  form  policy.’  Even  the  defects  and 
excellences  in  the  first  six  books  bear  the  closest  possible 
affinity  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  last  six. 

Mr.  Ross  is  so  satisfied  Avith  his  ability  to  demonstrate  out 
of  the  Avork  itself  the  forgery  of  the  ‘  Annals,’  the  earlier 
books  as  Avell  as  the  later,  and  to  bring  it  home  by  irrefragable 
internal  testimony  to  Poggio,  that  the  evidence  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Niccoli  and  Lamberteschi  seems  almost  super¬ 
fluous.  He  finds  Poggio  and  his  Popes  and  his  Florence 
everyAvhere  in  the  lives  of  the  earlier  Emperors.  Intercourse 
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with  the  ‘  unsociable,  disdainful,  avaricious,  treacherous,  mur- 
‘  derous,  and,  in  spite  of  immoderate  riches,  inordinately 
‘  mean  ’  Cardinal  Beaufort,  suggested  to  him  Imperial  state¬ 
craft.  In  describing  the  indignant  silence  of  Hortalus  at  the 
refusal  of  his  petition  for  help,  he  was  describing  his  own 
repressed  wrath  at  being  left  by  his  patron  to  subsist  upon  a 
miserable  English  benefice  of  200  florins  a  year.  ‘  He  was  silent 
‘  from  fear  of  the  power  possessed  by  Beaufort,  or  from  re- 
‘  taining,  even  in  his  contracted  fortunes,  the  politeness  he  had 
‘  inherited  from  his  noble  forefathers.  “  Egere  alii  grates ; 

‘  “  siluit  Hortalus,  pavore  an  avitae  nobilitatis,  etiam  inter 
‘  “  angustias  fortunaj,  retinens.”  ’  Llpsius  criticised  the  vera¬ 
city  of  Hortalus’s  boast  of  his  family  grandeur ;  he  did  not 
suspect  that  ‘  Bracciolini  forged  the  “  Annals,”  and  play- 
‘  fully  interspersed  his  fabrication  occasionally  with  fanciful 
‘  characters  and  fictitious  events.’  Considered  as  a  statement  by 
Tacitus  that  London  in  the  time  of  Nero  was  a  great  centre 
of  trade,  the  passage  in  the  ‘  Annals  ’  is  ‘  utterly  unfounded — 

‘  nothing  more  nor  less  than  outrageously  absurd ;  the  picture, 

‘  however,  is  quite  true  if  London  be  considered  at  the  time 
‘  when  Bracciolini  was  here.’  He  even  refers  to  the  English 
Constitution  as  he  saw  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  ‘  Cunc- 
‘  tas  nationes  et  urbes  populus,  aut  primores,  aut  singuli 
‘  regunt :  delecta  ex  his  et  consociata  reipublica;  forma  lau- 
‘  dari  facilius  quam  evenire  ;  vel  si  evenit,  baud  diuturna  esse 
‘  potest.’  (iv.  33.)  It  may  be  objected  that  the  passage  does 
not  mention  the  name  of  Britain.  But  it  must  refer  to  the 
English  Constitution,  for,  argues  Mr.  Ross,  there  was  no 
ancient  Constitution  to  which  the  description  could  apply.  It 
was  very  reasonable  as  a  foreigner’s  account  of  the  mixed  con¬ 
stitution  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  which  Poggio  saw  with 
surprise,  but  fancied  could  not  last.  Poggio  is  described  by 
Politian  as  ‘  homiuum  maledicentissimus.’  \Vorks  published  in 
his  own  name,  such  as  ‘  I)e  Infelicitate  Pinncipum,’  testify  to 
his  biting  tongue  and  harsh  view  of  human  nature,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  as  exemplified  in  the  great.  Precisely  the  same  tem¬ 
perament  is  traced  by  Mr.  Ross  in  ‘  the  invariable  disparagement’ 
in  the  ‘  Annals  ’  of  every  character.  ‘  There  is  scarcely  such  a 
‘  thing  as  a  good  man.’  Suetonius’s  history  of  the  same  period, 
and  Tacitus’s  own  history  of  a  somewhat  later  one,  show  this 
charge  not  to  have  been  true  of  Imperial  Rome  ;  but,  though 
Poggio’s  own  spitefulness  may  have  deepened  the  shades,  it 
was  true  in  the  main  of  mediajval  Italy  and  particularly  of 
Papal  Rome  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Mr.  Ross  discovers,  and  braves  the  ‘  Index  Expurgatorius  ’ 
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of  the  nuxlern  Vatican  by  revealing,  that  Claudius  and  Nero 
in  the  last  six  books,  and  Tiberius  in  the  first  six, 

‘  are  intended  to  be  representatives  or  personifications  of  the  Church  of 
Kome  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Hence  it  is  that  Claudius,  Nero,  and 
Tiberius  are  depicted  as  superhuman  in  monstrosities,  colossal  in  crime, 
perpetrators  of  enormities  that  never  yet  met,  and  never  will  meet,  in 
combination  in  any  single  man.  Each  is  in  fact  a  fiend  and  not  a 
human  being.  It  was  thris  only  that  Bracciolini  could  show  us  in  its 
true  light  the  Church  of  Kome  as  it  was  in  his  day.  In  the  language  of 
Wickliffe  it  was  “  the  synagogue  of  Satan.”  .  .  .  When  we  read  in  the 
“  Annals  ”  of  men  who,  in  spite  of  their  nobility,  innocence,  and  virtues, 
were  put  to  death  by  the  sword  of  the  executioner  or  the  poisoned 
bowl,  we  must  not  think  that  we  are  reading  of  real  Homans  who 
thus  actually  suffered ;  the  whole  is  a  fabrication  placing  before  us  ficti¬ 
tious  pictures,  meant  to  be  life-like,  of  what  the  dominating  power  can 
do  in  society  ;  they  are  not  pictures  intended  to  .show  with  truthful¬ 
ness  monstrosities  positively  done  by  Emperors  of  Kome  in  the  first 
century.  They  are  pictures  that  reflect  with  fidelity  the  atrocities  that 
stained  the  Church  of  Kome  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.’ 
(Pp.  2G1-3.) 

Nero  and  Tiberius  are  counterparts  of  the  Spanish  Inqui¬ 
sitor  Torqueinada,  who  burnt  his  6,000  victims  at  the  stake. 
Poggio  was  afraid  at  times,  Mr.  Ross  finds,  that  his  portraiture 
might  be  so  faithful  as  to  let  the  thin  disguise  be  penetrated 
at  the  cost  of  very  disagreeable  consequences  to  himself.  He 
cannot  hurry,  for  ‘  it  is  necessary,’  he  writes  to  Niccoli,  ‘  that 
‘  I  should  be  on  my  guard  with  respect  to  the  inclinations  of 
‘  princes,  that  their  susceptibilities  be  not  offended.’  Proof 
sufficient,  in  ^Ir.  Ross’s  opinion,  that  ‘  there  were  no  such  em- 
‘  perors  and  persons  in  high  places  during  the  opening  period 
‘  of  the  Christian  era,’  is  aftbrded  by  the  very  different  colour 
of  the  ‘  Histories.’  If  he  wrote  the  ‘  Annals,’  it  is  almost 
incredible  to  Mr.  Ross  that  he  should  have  written  the 
‘  Histories,’  for  there,  when  he  speaks  of  the  great,  ‘  his  views 
‘  are,  if  not  favourable,  lenient  or  ai)ologetic ;  they  do  not 
‘  seem  to  have  had  the  vices  and  faults  of  most  men.’  No¬ 
thing,  indeed,  can  more  completely  disprove  the  .authenticity 
of  the  ‘  Annals  ’  than  the  view  of  Imperial  Rome  given  by  the 
‘  Histories.’ 

‘  Tacitus  makes  us  see  the  movements  of  mighty  events,  their  vicis¬ 
situdes,  relations,  cause.s,  and  issues ;  the  Empire  in  its  elements  of 
strength  and  weakness ;  the  capital  in  its  distracted  and  fluctuating 
state ;  all  political  phenomena  that  marked  the  dre.ary  reality  of  do¬ 
minion  in  the  declining  days  of  the  Koman  Commonwealth.  Braccio¬ 
lini  puts  before  us  nothing  like  this  ;  only  incongruous,  unimaginable, 
and  un-Konianlike  personages — people  who  gibber  at  us,  as  idiots  in 
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their  asylums,  as  that  unfortunate  simpleton,  the  Emperor  Claudius; 
murderous  criminals  who  glower  and  scowl  upon  us,  as  those  two 
monsters  of  iniquity,  Tiberius  and  Nero  ;  pimps  and  parasites  beyond 
number,  who  plague  us  with  their  perpetual  presence.’  (Pp.  019-50.) 

Not  the  characters  and  selection  of  incidents  alone,  but 
the  historical  insight  and  mode  of  thought  in  the  ‘  Annals,’  Mr. 
Ross  considers  far  more  suggestive  of  Poggio  than  they  are  of 
Tacitus.  Poggio’s  supreme  favourites  among  historians,  as  we 
find  by  his  habit  of  borrowing  phrases  from  them,  were,  not 
Tacitus,  but  Sallust  and  Livy.  While  Tacitus  in  the  ‘  Histories  ’ 
simply  clubs  Livy  and  Fabius  Rusticus  together  as  ‘  eloquentis- 
‘  simi  auctores,’  the  ‘  Annals’  distinguish  the  former  as  ‘prm- 
‘  clarus  in  primis,’  which  ]Mr.  Ross  renders  as  ‘famous  above 
‘  others.’  It  is  indeed  a  notable  difference !  So  alien  was 
Poggio’s  general  habit  of  mind  from  Tacitus  that  Mr.  Ross  dis¬ 
covers,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  correspondence  with  Niccoli,  a 
very  elaborate  plot  for  manufacturing,  instead  of  the  ‘  Annals,’ 
all  the  missing  decades  of  Livy.  His  desire  for  500  gold  sequins 
forced  him  to  simulate  Tacitus,  when  he  would  have  preferred 
to  borrow  the  pen  of  Sallust  and  Livy.  Ills  success,  all  things 
considered,  Mr.  Ross  holds  to  be  extraordinary,  ‘  the  most 
‘  phenomenal  thing  ever  known  to  have  been  done  in  history.’ 
He  tells  us  he  was  perpetually  thrown  off  the  track  in  his 
efforts  to  detect  this  imposture  of  the  ‘  Annals  ’  by  the  marvel¬ 
lous  ability  Poggio  has  show'ii  in  mimicking  a  manner  not  his 
oAvn.  Yet,  the  moment  the  forger  stands  convicted,  we  find 
innumerable  tokens  of  the  essential  differences  betAveen  him  and 
his  original.  Poggio  had,  Mr.  Ross  considers,  in  Italian  courts 
a  better  field  for  studying  the  intricacies  of  human  character 
than  Tacitus ;  and  he  employs  his  skill  in  the  ‘  Annals,’  as  in 
his  acknowledged  Avorks,  Avith  a  force  Tacitus  never  equals. 
Rut  it  is  the  Renaissance  transplanted  to  the  first  century. 
Everything  is  in  miniature  ;  Ave  haAe  a  species  of  psychological 
autopsy  of  individual  Romans,  Avherc  Tacitus,  as  is  plain 
from  his  ‘  Histories,’  aa-ohUI  have  presented  a  birdseye  vieAV  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  The  ‘  Annals  ’  present  us  Avdth  motiAXS 
Avhich  the  author  can  have  only  guessed  at,  Avhere  the  ‘  Histories’ 
draAV  political  lessons  from  actual  facts. 

In  style,  again,  and  diction  the  ‘  Annals  ’  recall  Poggio  more 
vividly  than  they  do  Tacitus.  Tacitus  is  rhetorically  and  poeti¬ 
cally  inclined.  Rut  Avhat  in  the  ‘  Histories  ’  takes  the  form  of 
‘  boldness,  spontaneity,  and  novelty,’  in  the  ‘  Annals  ’  beti’ays 
the  ‘  timid,  forced,  and  elaborately  close  and  cramped  ’  hand 
of  the  imitator.  Poggio  AA'as  himself  rhetorical  and  poetical 
in  his  oAA’n  Avay ;  but  his  rhetoric  Avas  florid,  and  his  poetic 
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tendencies  land  his  prose  not  rarely  in  a  bastard  rhythm 
which  is  neither  good  prose  nor  good  verse.  Mr.  Ross 
quotes  from  the  ‘  Annals  ’  the  description  of  the  great  storm 
in  which  Germanicus  nearly  lost  his  whole  fleet  of  a  thousand 
ships  side  by  side  with  the  famous  scene  in  the  ‘  Histories  ’ 
where  Vitellius  visits  the  field  of  Bedriacum.  His  object  is  to 
point  the  contrast  of  the  unreality  of  Poggio’s  cento,  compiled 
from  all  the  tales  of  shipwreck  he  had  ever  read,  with  the 
power  by  which  Tacitus  conjures  up  the  whole  battle-field  by 
selecting  a  few  real  facts  out  of  a  multitude.  The  real  Tacitus 
displays,  with  all  his  curtness,  a  wonderful  ‘  concinnity  and 
‘  clearness  of  expression,  as  well  as  perspicuity  and  consecu- 
‘  tiveness  of  idea.’  When  he  digresses  he  does  it  opportunely 
and  with  a  reason.  The  pseudo-Tacitus  digresses  because  he 
feels  no  more  interest  in  the  subject  he  is  discussing  than  in 
any  stray  topic  which  suggests  itself.  He  cannot  speak  of  a 
law  without  going  off  on  the  theme  of  laws  in  general. 

Even  the  structure  of  the  sentences  is  made  by  Mr.  Ross 
to  betray  Poggio.  In  the  ‘  Annals,’  as  in  his  own  private  cor¬ 
respondence,  he  is  always  falling  into  metre.  There  is  metre, 
^Ir.  Ross  points  out,  in  the  narrative  of  the  orgies  of  Messa- 
lina ;  there  is  metre  again  in  the  scene  where  Cajcina,  beset 
by  Herminius,  sees  and  hears  Quinctilius  Varus  imploring  aid. 
.Just  in  the  same  way,  according  to  Mr.  Ross,  does  the  real 
Poggio  slip  into  verse  when  writing  to  a  friend,  and  we  are 
furnished  with  a  couple  of  specimens  of  Poggio’s  unconscious 
hexameters.  And  very  strange  hexameters  they  are. 

With  this  genius  for  poetry  which  Mr.  Ross  detects  in  the 
‘  Annals,’  and  in  their  author’s  favourite  models  of  style,  it  is 
natural  the  author  of  the  ‘  Annals  ’  should  fall  into  the  use  of 
]::oetic  words  and  expressions.  We  find  in  effect  ‘pessum 
dare,’  which,  though  used  also  by  Sallust,  and  in  a  fragment 
of  Cicero  quoted  by  Quintilian,  Mr.  Ross  seems  to  think  a 
sufficient  sample  of  the  passion  of  the  author  of  the  ‘  Annals  ’ 
for  poetic  diction.  From  the  same  habit  of  mind  issued  the 
fondness  for  alliteration.  But  to  this  Ave  have  already  adverted. 
It  is  enough  noAV  to  say  that  it  even  betrays  so  accurate  a 
grammarian  as  Poggio,  the  student  of  Priscian,  into  what  Mr. 
Ross  lays  down  is  a  violation  of  ‘  an  elementary  principle  in 
‘  Latin  composition.’  Seduced  by  the  insidious  delights  of  a 
couple  of  Avords  beginning  Avith  ‘  n,’  Poggio  positively  writes 
in  the  ‘  Annals  ’  (xi.  30)  ‘  nec  nunc  adulteria  objecturum,’ 
Avhereas  ‘  a  Roman  historian  could  not  have  fallen  into  the  error 
‘  of  failing  to  define  time  Avith  reference  to  himself  when  as- 
‘  cribing  Avords  to  persons.’  In  short,  Mr.  Ross  discovers 
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Poggio  has  actually  made  Tacitus  break  the  rule  for  the 
oratio  obliqua.  Ilis  neglect  of  the  rule,  to  which  on  all  other 
occasions  he  adheres,  ‘  is  as  strong  a  proof  as  any  that  can  be 
‘  advanced  of  his  forgery.  It  makes  that  forgery  the  more 
‘  obvious,  the  slip  not  being  accidental  but  intentional ;  it  is  a 
‘  deliberate  violation  of  a  rule  that  must  never  be  infringed.’ 

We  have  now  put  forward  Mr.  Ross’s  indictment  against  the 
‘  Annals  ’  as  fully  and  forcibly  as  was  [)ossible  in  our  space.  The 
theory  may  be  admitted  at  once  to  be  a  pretty  one,  neatly  put 
together,  and  able  to  walk  alone,  so  long  as  Mr.  Ross’s  facts 
be  accepted.  Mr.  Ross,  how'cver,  claims  as  a  matter  of  right 
and  justice  that  his  facts  should  be  subjected  to  the  most  severe 
and  merciless  inquisition.  lie  himself  only  succumbed  to  dis¬ 
belief  in  the  book’s  authenticity  when  he  found  his  suspicion 
‘  substantiated  by  irresistible  evidence.’  He  will  refuse  any 
word  of  praise  unless  ‘  on  examination  it  should  be  found  that 
‘  the  theory  is  without  a  flaw.’  A  critic  who  ‘  struggles  to 
‘  raise  only  a  single  valid  objection  against  what  is  advanced,  if 
successful,  at  once  destroys  the  whole  of  the  theory,  Avhich  be- 
‘  comes  one  more  added  to  the  list  of  those  that  are  apocryphal.’ 
lie  is  confident,  however,  that  no  valid  objection  will  be  found, 
and  that  he  has  said  quite  enough  iu  his  volume  ‘  for  the  spu- 
‘  riousness  of  the  “  Annals  ”  never  to  be  hereafter  argued  as  a 
‘  moot-point,  but  accepted  as  an  established  fact.’  We  will 
take  ^Ir.  Ross’s  various  conclusions  in  order. 

Mr.  Ross,  it  will  be  remembered,  argues  against  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  Tacitus,  after  declaring  his  intention  not  to  write 
accounts  of  the  emperors  before  Galba,  should  have  changed 
his  mind.  If  he  did  change  his  mind,  it  is  yet  very  unlikely 
that  he  should  have  begun  upon  those  earlier  reigns  before 
describing,  as  he  had  promised,  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and 
Trajan.  Rut  he  could  not  well  begin  to  narrate  the  reign  of 
Trajan  while  that  prince  was  alive.  He  must,  therefore,  have 
Avaited  till  the  death  of  Trajan  to  commence  upon  the  reigns 
of  Nerva  and  Trajan,  and  till  he  had  done  with  them  he  could 
not  touch  the  reigns  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  or  Nero. 
At  his  rate  of  writing,  this  would  imply  the  practical  absurdity 
of  the  fire,  however  lurid,  of  the  ‘  Annals  ’  flowing  from  the 
pen  of  a  man  of  eighty  or  ninety.  We  might  remark,  by  the 
way,  that  Mr.  Ross,  who  takes  it  for  granted  that  Tacitus  in 
advanced  old  age  could  not  have  written  the  ‘  Annals,’  sees 
no  difficulty  in  his  own  hypothesis  that  a  Florentine  of  seventy- 
nine  was  engaged  on  their  composition  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  But,  in  fact,  Avithout  adverting  to  Poggio,  there  is  a 
link  Avanting  in  Mr.  Ross’s  argument  about  Tacitus.  It  is  a 
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sort  of  dilemma ;  ‘  Tacitus  would  have  gone  on  with  that  con- 
‘  tinuation  to  his  “  Histories  ” — the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan 
*  — in  preference  to  writing  the  “  Annals ;  ”  and  he  would  not 
‘  have  written  that  continuation  till  after  the  death  of  the  Em- 
‘  peror  Trajan.’  The  answer  seems  obvious.  Tacitus  might  have 
preferred  writing  of  Trajan  to  writing  of  Tiberius ;  but  he 
could  not  write  of  Trajan  in  the  reign  of  Trajan ;  accordingly, 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan  he  wrote  of  Tiberius.  Xothing,  as 
indeed  Niebuhr  has  suggested,  can  be  more  natural  than  that, 
having  proved  his  historical  genius,  he  should  betake  himself 
to  the  only  work  open  to  him  meanwhile.  Thus,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  •  Annals  ’  would  be  assigned  to  a  period  of  life  not 
too  advanced,  according  to  Mr.  Koss  himself,  for  vigorous  his¬ 
torical  authorship  by  an  ancient  Roman  as  Avell  as  by  a 
medieval  Tuscan. 

Mr.  Ross’s  next  important  position  is  the  extreme  improba¬ 
bility,  if  the  ‘  Annals  ’  be  genuine,  that  literature  from  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  the  manuscripts  which  he  attributes  to 
Poggio  should  be  full  of  allusions  to  them,  but  that  no  single 
reference  to  them  should  be  found  till  after  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  We  wonder  how  many  references  Mr.  Ross 
could  discover  to  any  but  some  half-dozen  popular  classics  in 
the  Middle  Ages  before  the  Renaissance  period.  Cicero, 
Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid  are  continually  quoted,  for  example, 
by  Petrarch :  but  not  the  Latin  historians.  Mr.  Ross’s  argu¬ 
ment  from  the  silence  on  the  ‘  Annals’  would  not  be  con¬ 
vincing  if  his  facts  were  correct.  But  they  are  themselves 
doubtful.  Mr.  Ross  says ;  ‘  Pliny  does  not  say  a  word  about 
‘  the  “  Annals.”  ’  Pliny  the  Younger,  writing  to  his  friend 
Tacitus,  speaks  of  ‘  historias  tuas,’  ‘  scriptorum  tuorum,’  and 
‘  libri  tui.’  ‘  From  these  passages,’  says  Mr.  Ross,  ‘  it  would 
‘  seem  that  the  works  of  Tacitus  were  at  the  most  three.’  Now 
the  proper  title  of  the  work  commonly  styled  the  ‘  History  ’  is 
not  ‘  Historia,’  but  ‘  Historise.’  So  the  use  of  that  word  in  the 
plural  would  not  necessarily  imply  that  Pliny  was  thinking  of 
more  than  one  work.  ‘  Scripta  ’  and  ‘  libri  ’  would  scarcely, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  indicate  more  than  one  work.  But  in 
any  case,  if  several  works  were  meant,  why  does  it  ‘  seem  ’  that 
the  number  was  ‘  at  least  three,’  rather  than  a  dozen  or  four¬ 
score?  Again,  if  only  three,  why  does  ‘everything  point  in 
‘  preference  to  the  Books  of  the  History,  the  treatise  on  Ger- 
‘  many,  and  the  life  of  his  father-in-law.  Agricola’?  If  the 
‘  Annals  ’  had  been  written  at  the  date  of  Pliny’s  letter,  they 
indeed  might  perfectly  well  have  been  meant  to  be  included  by 
Pliny  under  the  term  ‘  histori®  tu®.’  The  description  of  the 
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work  as  ‘  Annales’  is  of  modern  date;  and  a  contemporary  of 
Tacitus  would  liave  known  them  as  ‘  Historia;,’  and  thought  of 
them  as  part  of  the  work  which  goes  more  commonly  by  that 
appellation.  Vopiscus  speaks  of  Tacitus’s  ‘  single  book  ’  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  Cajsars.  ]Mr.  Ross  says  ‘  this  must  have  been  the 
‘  “  History.’”  Why  must  it  have  been  the  ‘  History,’  as  now 
so  styled,  and  not  the  ‘  Histories’  and  ‘  Annals’  together — the 
earlier  work  and  its  later  supplement? 

St.  Jerome  is  assumed  by  Mr.  Ross  to  have  never  referred 
to  the  ‘Annals,’  though  he  did  to  the  ‘Histories.’  But  St. 
Jerome  states  that  Tacitus  ‘  post  Augustum  usque  ad  mortem 
‘  Domitiani  vitas  Caisarum  triginta  voluminibus  exaravit.’ 
Mr.  Ross  alleges  the  passage  to  be  an  interpolation,  on  account 
mainly  of  the  use  of  the  poetical  word  ‘  exaravit.’  He,  more¬ 
over,  thinks  it  ‘  strange  for  the  passage  to  have  come  from  the 
‘  most  learned  of  the  Latin  fathers  with  the  loose  expression, 
‘  “  post  Augustum,”  to  denote  a  history  that  began  with  Galba, 
‘  and  where  Tacitus,  who  confined  his  attention  to  affairs  of 
‘  state,  to  the  utter  disregard  of  biographical  details  of  the 
‘emperors,  is  spoken  of  as  writing  “vitas  Cajsarum.”’  It 
might  have  been  strange  had  St.  Jerome  been  referiing  solely 
to  the  ‘  Historia}  ’  which  began  with  Galba ;  there  is  nothing 
strange  in  the  expression  if  he  is  referring  to  the  ‘  Annals  ’  as 
well,  which  begin  with  Tiberius.  The  phrase  ‘  vita}  Cajsarum’ 
is  particularly  correct,  even  from  Mr.  Ross’s  own  ])oint  of  view, 
as  applied  to  a  work  treating  biographically,  as  do  the  ‘  Annals,’ 
of  Augustus’s  four  successors.  But  then  the  sentence  is  con¬ 
victed  of  being  a  clumsy  interpolation  because  ‘the  crafty 
‘  knave  ’  who  forged  it  ‘  did  not  know  Latin  well  enough  to 
‘  make  St.  Jerome  Avrite  it  as  a  bishop  would  have  written  it 
‘  in  the  fourth  century.’  The  interpolator  has  made,  it  would 
seem,  tAvo  monstrous  blunders.  He  has  made  ‘  the  most  learned 
‘  father  of  the  Chui’ch  use  “  A'olumen  ”  in  an  unusual  accepta- 
‘  tion,  not  as  a  Avhole  Avork,  nor  a  part  of  a  literary  composition 
‘  rolled  into  a  scroll  among  the  ancients,  or  separately  bound 
‘  among  ourselves,  but  a  division  of  a  subject  in  the  same  vo- 
‘  lume.’  He  has  also,  in  employing  ‘  exarare,’  Avhich  signifies 
to  plough  letters  out  of  the  wax,  Avith  ‘  volumen,’  out-Jeromed 
Jerome,  making  the  saint  Avrite  bad  Latin  from  a  motive  that 
never  led  St.  Jerome  astray,  ‘  a  desire  to  be  poetic.’  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  however,  for  Mr.  Ross’s  hypothesis,  it  appears  that  ‘  the 
‘  unusual  acceptation  ’  of  ‘  volumen  ’  Avhich  he  decries  is  its 
usual  sense.  Facciolati  explains  ‘  volumina :’  ‘  Partes  in  quas 
‘  opus  aliquod  dividitur  sacpius  volumina  appellantur  quam 
‘  libri ;  ’  and  he  cites  nine  passages  in  which  the  Avord  is  so 
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used.  For  instance,  Horace  speaks  of  the  ‘  annosa  volumina 
*  vatum  ’  (Ep.  ii.  2).  The  use  of  ‘  volumen  ’  to  signify  an  entire 
work,  Facciolati  states,  is  less  usual.  As  for  ‘exarare,’  there 
can  scarcely  be  anything  so  specially  poetical  in  the  word  as  to 
disgrace  poor  St.  Jerome,  when  at  least  three  passages  can 
be  quoted  from  Cicero’s  ‘  Epistles  ’  in  Avhich  it  is  found.  That 
St.  Jerome  uses  it  with  ‘  volumen’  Avhen  it  is  more  strictly 
used  of  a  composition  on  a  wax  Avriting  tablet,  is,  after  all,  a 
venial  offence,  even  in  ‘  a  bishop  of  the  fourth  century.’ 

In  the  twelfth  century  John  of  Salisbury  says  that  Tacitus 
is  one  of  the  historians  ‘  qui  tyrannorum  atrocitates  et  exitus 
‘  mlseros  plenius  scribunt.’  The  natural  supposition  would  be 
that  John  of  Salisbury  AA'as  alluding  to  the  barbarities  and  fall 
of  Caligula  and  Xero  in  the  ‘  Annals.’  But  no ;  the  reference 
is  to  the  ‘  Histories ;  ’  for  ‘  in  his  completed  history  Tacitus 
‘  must  have  expatiated  pretty  freely  on  the  atrocious  tyranny 
‘  of  Domitian  and  the  unfortunate  termination  of  the  lives 
‘  of  tyrants.’  Tacitus,  however,  Avhose  ‘  dignitas  ’  was  ‘  a  Do- 
‘  mitiano  longius  ju-ovecta,’  is  not  A’cry  likely  to  have  dAvelt  on 
the  Avickednesses  of  one  of  his  Flavian  patrons.  Besides,  there 
is  no  vestige  of  evidence  that  John  of  Salisbury,  in  the  tAvelfth 
century,  had  ever  seen  a  copy  of  the  ‘  completed  history.’ 
The  doctrine  of  interpolations  is  very  convenient  for  such  a 
theory  as  jNIr.  Ross’s.  It  occurs  to  him  that  ‘  identical  passages 
‘  are  found  in  the  “  Annals  ”  ascribed  to  Tacitus  and  in  the 
‘  “  Sacred  History  ”  of  Sulpicius  ScA'erus.’  He  cites  several  of 
these  passages,  and  there  can  be  little  question  that  one  au¬ 
thor  imitated  the  other.  Hitherto  the  belief  has  been  that 
Sulpicius  plagiarised  from  Tacitus.  The  converse  Hr.  Ross 
believes  to  be  truer.  Poggio,  he  maintains,  took  the  passages 
from  Sulpicius  Severus’s  ‘  Historia  Sacra.’  Indeed,  Sulpicius’s 
Latin  is  superior,  Ave  are  assured,  to  that  of  the  ‘  Annals.’ 
Several  passages  are  compared.  One  is  that  famous  account 
from  the  ‘  Annals  ’  of  the  tortured  Christians :  ‘  Et  pereunti- 
‘  bus  addita  ludibria,  ut  ferarum  tergis  contecti,  laniatu  canum 
‘  interirent,  aut  crucibus  affixi,  aut  flammandi,  atque,  ubi 
‘  defecisset  dies,  in  usum  nocturni  luminis  urerentur.’  (Ann. 
XV.  44.)  Here  is  Mr.  Ross’s  ‘  original  ’  from  Sulpicius  (v.  21); 

‘  Quin  et  novae  mortes  excogitata;,  ut  ferarum  tergis  contecti 
‘  laniatu  canum  interirent.  Multi  crucibus  affixi,  aut  famma 
‘  usti.  Plcrique  in  id  reservatl,  ut,  cum  defecisset  dies,  in  usum 
‘  nocturni  luminis  urerentur.’  We  should  have  supj)osed  there 
could  not  be  much  doubt  Avhich  was  the  copyist.  Mr.  Ross 
knoAvs  it  must  be  the  author  of  the  ‘  Annals  ’  from  his  marring 
‘  the  grammatical  correctness  by  substituting  for  “  cum,*’ 
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‘  which  strictly  signifies  “  when,”  “  ubi,”  which  strictly 
‘  signifies  “  where.”  ’  Mr.  Ross  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
scores  of  passages  might  be  cited  from  the  best  Latin  authors, 
Terence,  Cicero,  Livy,  Sallust,  Caesar,  in  which  ‘  ubi  ’  sig¬ 
nifies  ‘  when.’ 

Mr.  Ross  informs  his  readers  that  ‘  there  is  nothing  to  con- 
‘  tradict  his  theory  in  the  age  of  any  of  the  known  MSS. 

‘  containing  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  “  Annals ;  ”  but,  on  the 
‘  contrary,  to  verify  it,  from  the  age  of  the  oldest  being  limited 
‘  to  the  fifteenth  century,’  The  curious  thing  is  that  though 
opinions  differ  on  the  age  of  several  of  the  MSS.,  no  opinion 
of  all  the  learned  persons  who  have  examined  them  agrees  with 
Mr.  Ross  in  assigning  them  so  recent  a  date  as  the  second 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century.  When  the  question  is  between 
Mr.  Ross  and  scholars  like  Ernesti  and  Gronovius,  and  others 
who  have  made  the  antiquity  of  MSS.  their  study,  Mr.  Ross 
must  forgive  us  for  preferring  the  authority  of  experts.  Where 
the  character  in  a  MS.  is  older,  according  to  him,  than  the  cha¬ 
racter  used  in  the  fifteenth  century,  he  requires  evidence  to  be 
produced  that  the  ancient  character  was  not  employed  in  the 
deliberate  intention  to  deceive,  lie  surely  cannot  expect  that 
transcribers,  if  they  Avere  not  forgers,  should  have  foreseen 
that  it  was  well  to  lay  up  in  a  MS.  positive  evidence  that  the 
public  credulity  was  not  being  imposed  on  by  a  set  of  knaves. 

Mr.  Ross  thinks  it  a  ‘  monstrous  ’  error  in  this  pseudo- 
Tacitus  to  declare  that  ‘  the  Twelve  Tables  fii’st  fixed  interest 
‘  for  usury  at  an  uncia  or  twelfth  part  of  an  as  per  hundred 
‘  asses  per  month,  or  one  per  cent,  per  annum.’  The  truth  is, 
according  to  !Mr.  Ross,  that  this  Avas  not  made  laAv  till  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  four  years  later.  Considering  that  M.  Ortolan,  in 
his  great  commentary  on  the  ‘  Institutes,’  assumes  that  the 
Twelve  Tables  declared  ‘  unciarium  fenus’  to  be  the  legal  inte¬ 
rest,  the  author  of  the  ‘  Annals  ’  has,  at  all  events,  good  com¬ 
pany  in  his  ‘  blunder  into  Avhich  a  schoolboy  could  not  fall.’ 
Mr.  Ross  supposes  Tacitus  to  be  alleging  that  the  Twelve 
Tables  reduced  interest  to  ‘one  per  cent.’  The  fact, hoAvever, 
probably  is  that  the  TAvelve  Tables,  Avhile  they  fixed  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  interest,  fixed  it  not  at  one  per  cent.,  but  at  Avhat  Dr. 
Mommsen  reckons  at  about  eight  and  one  third  per  cent,  per 
year  of  twelve  months,  and  other  authorities  at  that  rate  for 
the  old  Roman  year  of  ten  months,  Avhich  Avould  give  ten  per 
cent,  for  the  civil  year  of  tAvelve  months.  This  is  what  is 
likely  to  be  meant  by  ‘  unciarium  fenus.’  On  another  point 
the  TAA'elve  Tables  are,  in  Mr.  Ross’s  judgment,  ‘  most  fatal 
‘  for  the  author  of  the  “Annals;  ”  they  bring  out  his  imposture 
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‘  so  clearly  to  the  broad  light  of  noonday.’  We  read  on,  and 
we  discover  the  new  mortal  error  consists  in  describing  the 
Tables  as  ‘  finis  iequi  juris,’  the  laws  which  followed  being 
carried  ‘  saepius  dissensione  ordinum,  et  apiscendi  illicitos 
*  honores  ’  (iii.  27).  Mr.  Ross  asks  what  is  to  be  thought, 
for  instance,  of  the  subsequent  Lex  Canuleia  which  allowed 
the  intermarriage  of  plebeians  and  patricians,  and  of  the  Leges 
Liciniaj  which  put  both  orders  on  a  par  as  to  the  right  of  holding 
public  offices.  What  Tacitus  meant  by  ‘ajqui  juris’  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  clear.  The  Twelve  Tables  were,  as  Professor  Mommsen 
says,  ‘  a  compromise  between  parties.’  The  Lex  Canuleia  and 
the  Leges  Licinia;,  in  which  the  plebeians  carried  their  demands, 
were  doubtless  beneficial  measures ;  but  they  were  a  complete 
defeat  of  the  patrician  order,  and  not  of  a  nature  to  be  described 
by  the  aristocrat  Tacitus  at  all  events  as  •'  ajqui  juris.’  Mr.  Ross 
is  convinced  no  Roman  of  the  age  of  Tacitus  would  have  talked 
of  Germany  as  fully  equipped  with  roads,  among  which  Ger- 
manicus  had  to  choose.  The  Germans,  he  says,  ‘  were  mere 
‘  savages,  who  know  no  more  of  such  arts  of  warfare  as  watch- 
‘  ing  roads  and  sending  out  scouts  than  Red  Indians,  Maories, 
‘  and  Hottentots  of  the  present  time.  Each  tribe  in  that  enor- 
‘  mous  wilderness  of  wood  and  morass  was  approached,  as  the 
‘  present  people  of  Dahomey,  Ashantee,  and  Timbuctoo,  by  a 
‘  single  path.’  We  can  only  wonder  if  Mr.  Ross  has  ever  read 
Tacitus’s  own  description  of  the  population  which  he  likens  to 
Hottentots  and  the  tribes  of  Ashantee.  In  another  place  he 
thinks  he  has  convicted  the  author  of  the  ‘  Annals  ’  of  forgery, 
in  that  he,  who  claimed  to  be  the  author  of  the  ‘  Germania,’ 
speaks  (xi.  16)  of  the  ancient  Germans  as  worshipping  Penates. 
‘  Into  this  mistake  Tacitus  could  not  possibly  have  fallen.  He 
‘  knew’  that  people  had  only  one  set  of  gods  whom  they  wor- 
‘  shipped  publicly  in  sacred  groves  and  woods,  but  none  corre- 
‘  spending  to  the  Roman  Dei  Penetrales  privately  worshipped 
‘  at  home.’  Now,  in  the  first  place,  a  Roman,  even  if  he  had 
written  a  ‘  Germania,’  was  exceedingly  apt  to  translate  foreign 
customs  into  Roman  analogies,  and,  in  the  second  place,  there 
were  public  as  well  as  private  Penates.  Rome  and  other 
Latin  tow’iis  had  their  public  chapel  of  the  town  Penates  in 
the  town’s  centre,  and  Tacitus  would  not  improperly  refer  to 
the  German  gods,  w’ho  were  strictly  national  gods,  as  Di 
Penates.  Mr.  Ross  is  as  sceptical  of  the  description  of  London 
as  a  wealthy  mart,  as  he  is  of  roads  in  Germany.  Tacitus  very 
probably  exaggerated  the  importance  of  London ;  but  so  does 
Mr.  Ross  its  unimportance.  Secure  in  the  fact  that  a  century 
before  Caesar  had  found  that  a  village  which  subsequently 
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grew  to  be  the  metropolis  of  England,  Mr.  Ross  hazards  the 
dogmatic  statement  that  London,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  was  a 
place  ‘of  no  repute,  utterly  insigniBcant.’  The  allusions  Mr. 
Ross  has  discovered  in  the  ‘  Annals  ’  to  Poggio’s  observation 
of  the  English  Constitution  are,  as  need  scarcely  be  suggested 
to  any  who  have  studied  Aristotle’s  ‘  Politics  ’  or  Cicero’s  ‘  De 
‘  Re  Publica,’  mere  references  to  the  ‘  mixed  ’  polity  on  the 
possibility  of  which  the  ancients  were  always  speculating. 
.Could  any  reader  of  ‘  Tacitus  and  Bracciolini  ’  have  possibly 
suspected,  from  the  flourish  of  trumpets  which  heralds  this  sup¬ 
posed  evidence  of  the  English  experiences  of  Poggio,  that  in 
the  passage  of  the  ‘  Annals  ’  in  question  there  is  not  the  most 
distant  reference  to  England,  except  what  Mr.  Ross’s  ingenuity 
has  detected  in  the  words  we  have  quoted  ? 

Mr.  Ross  accuses  the  author  of  the  ‘  Annals  ’  of  affecting 
knowledge  he  did  not  possess  about  distinguished  Romans, 
because  he  praises  for  independence  Labeo  Antistius,  whom 
Horace  is  supj)osed  to  refer  to  as  a  type  of  madness.  A  very 
little  enquiry  would  have  shown  Mr.  Ros»  that  Labeo,  whom 
he  seems  to  regard  as  especially  obscure,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  Roman  jurists.  That  independence  of  spirit 
which  Tacitus  lauds  brought  Labeo  into  a  position  of  antago¬ 
nism  to  Augustus,  whence  doubtless  Horace’s  sneer.  Mr. 
Ross  has  further  discovered  that  no  ‘  well-informed,  well-bred 
‘  Roman  ’  could  possibly  have  perpetrated  the  offence  of 
styling  Augustus  Octavianus,  instead  of  simple  Octavius.  He 
is  quite  right  in  his  belief  that  marriage  with  an  heiress  was  a 
way  of  obtaining  that  suffix  to  a  family  name.  But  a  family 
name  was  so  changed  also  when  its  bearer  had  been  adopted 
into  another  house.  Augustus  was  Octavius,  as  his  father  had 
been,  until  on  the  death  of  Julius  Cicsar  he  found  his  uncle 
had  made  him  his  heir,  and  adopted  him  into  the  Gens  Julia. 
Thenceforward  he  was  Caius  Julius  Cajsar  Octavianus.  His 
sister,  of  course,  remained  Octavia.  Exactly  in  the  same  way 
the  son  of  Lucius  Hilmilius  Paulus,  being  adopted  by  Publius 
Scipio,  became  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  yEmilianus.  Mr. 
Ross  would  have  saved  himself  much  perturbation  of  spirit 
had  he  looked  more  into  books  than  into  his  own  inner  con¬ 
sciousness.  In  the  present  instance,  his  compassion  might 
have  expended  itself  nearer  home  than  on  ‘  the  authorities  of 
‘  the  British  Museum  ’  and  Dr.  William  Smith,  for  being  led 
astray  ‘  by  the  glaring  forgery  of  a  bungling  medieval  Euro- 
‘  pean  Grammaticus.’ 

Several  statements  made  by  the  ‘  Annals  ’  are,  it  may  be 
allowed,  not  consistent  on  their  face  with  statements  to  be 
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found  in  other  authors.  Tacitus  does  not  mention  the  fact 
recorded  by  Dion  Cassius  and  Aulus  Gellius,  that  Julius 
Caesar,  as  well  as  Augustus,  extended  the  city  boundary 
called  the  pomoerium.  Mr.  Koss  thinks  such  ignorance,  which 
Justus  Lipsius  does  not  defend,  proof  that  the  author  of  the 
‘  Annals  ’  was  no  ancient  Roman.  Mr.  .John  Henry  Parker 
is  very  far  from  being  a  Lipsius ;  but  he  writes  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  archajological  information  Lipsius  did  not  possess ; 
and  lie  thinks  Tacitus’s  ignorance  excusable.  Julius  Caesar 
advanced  the  pomoerium  to  take  in  his  new  Forum,  which  had 
been  outside.  Augustus  extended  this  Forum  ;  and  one  half, 
the  western,  went  by  the  name  of  the  Forum  of  Julius  Caesar, 
the  other,  the  eastern,  by  that  of  Augustus.  ‘  If,’  says  Mr. 
Parker,*  ‘  the  pomoerium  Avas  advanced  to  enclose  these,  it  is 
‘  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  extension  should  be  attri- 
‘  buted  sometimes  to  one,  sometimes  to  another.’  Again,  the 
‘  Annals  ’  mention  that  the  class  of  senators  ‘minorum  gentium’ 
was  created  by  Brutus,  Avhereas  other  Avriters  declare  the  dis¬ 
tinction  to  be  due  to  Tarquinius  Priscus.  It  is  possible  that 
the  ‘  Annals  ’  are  Avrong,  and  that  Tacitus  either  roughly 
grouped  together  Tarquinius  Priscus’s  and  Brutus’s  senators 
under  one  description,  or  that  he  simply  made  a  mistake. 
Rut  to  have  taken  a  Avrong  side  in  an  archaeological  question 
is  no  proof  that  a  AA  riter  is  a  forger,  unless  it  be  assumed  that 
Tacitus  Avas  not  only  a  great  genius,  but  also  infallible.  As 
though  he  Avere  not  satished  with  his  previous  and  tremendous 
revelations,  Mr.  Ross  caps  them  Avith  ‘  one  more  example 
‘  Avhich,’  he  modestly  says,  ‘  almost  ’  seems  to  bring  home  the 
forgery  to  Bracciolini.  The  ‘  Annals’  speak  of  a  capture  of 
NineA’eh,  while  Lucian  and  Strabo  speak  of  IVineA’eh  as  long 
vanished.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  ximmianus  Marcellinus,  a 
native  of  Antioch,  and  Avhose  accui’acy  is  praised  by  Gibbon, 
refers  to  Nineveh  as  existing  in  the  time  of  the  Empire.  A 
Roman  colony  is  knoAvn  by  coins  to  have  occupied  the  site  or 
the  immediate  vicinity.  A  critic  Avho  should  treat  Lucian  as 
Mr.  Ross  treats  the  ‘  Annals  ’  might  argue  that  Lucian’s 
‘  Dialogues’  are  a  forgery,  because  he  talks  of  Nineveh  as 
vanished,  Avithout  an  allusion  to  the  flourishing  town  AA'hich 
occupied  its  site.  Again,  the  ‘  Annals’  intimate  that  there 
was  no  temple  of  Fortuna  Equestris  in  Rome  a.u.  22,  Avhereas, 
objects  Mr.  Ross,  Livy  mentions  the  dedication  of  a  temple 
under  that  name,  n.C.  177,  and  Vitruvius,  Avho  Avrote,  it  is 
supposed,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  alludes  to  it.  A  natural 
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conclusion  Avould  be  that  the  temple  had  meanwhile  been  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  course  of  the  architectural  revolution  which 
altered  the  face  of  Rome  in  the  early  years  of  the  empire. 
Mr.  Ross’s  ‘  had  existed  at  Rome  for  two  centuries  ’  is  not 
necessarily  identical  with  ‘  had  been  built  at  Rome  two  cen- 
‘  turies  previously.’  Mr.  Ross  takes  it  for  granted  that  the 
temple  Avas  standing  in  the  days  of  Tacitus,  though  not  in 
the  days  of  Poggio;  that  Tacitus  must  have  known  of  its 
existence ;  but  tliat  Poggio-Tacitus  had  the  temerity  to  as¬ 
sert  quite  gratuitously  that  Antium  possessed  such  a  temple, 
and  that  ancient  Rome  did  not.  AVhere  the  ‘  Annals  ’  use  an 
expression  in  a  sense  new  to  Mr.  Ross,  he  assumes  it  to  be  a 
blunder  of  Poggio’s.  Thus  he  asserts  that  the  ‘  Annals’ 

‘  exhibit  extraordinary  ignorance  ’  in  implying  that  maniples 
of  legions  raised  in  Pannonia  carried  the  sort  of  standard  called 
‘  vexillum.’  Only  the  Socii,  or  Romans  marching  under  arms 
to  a  colony,  according  to  Mr.  Ross,  carried  vexilla.  The 
fact  is  that  the  manipuli  of  every  Roman  legion  had  vexilla. 
There  is  no  ground  for  belief  that  the  manipuli  of  legions 
raised  in  the  provinces  were  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  Ross  accuses  the  author  of  the  ‘  Annals  ’  of  having 
mixed  up  the  son  and  the  grandson  of  Camillus,  the  second 
founder  of  Rome.  It  is  as  impossible  a  blunder,  he  thinks, 
for  an  educated  Roman  to  have  perpetrated  as  for  an  edu¬ 
cated  Englishman  to  suppose  Queen  Victoria  to  be  daughter 
instead  of  niece  to  AVilliam  IV.  ‘  The  renowned  and  noble- 
‘  minded  Lucius  Eurius  Camillus,’  says  Mr.  Ross,  had  no 
illustrious  son,  but  he  had  an  illustrious  grandson,  Avho  was 
Consul  and  Dictator  like  himself.  ‘  A  modern  European 
‘  writing  Roman  history  ’  was,  however,  deceived  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  ‘  the  famous  Marcus  Furius  Camillus  was 
‘  Consul  only  eleven  years  after  his  grandfather,  which  makes 
‘  it  look  as  if  it  was  the  son  who  succeeded,  and  not  the 
‘  grandson.’  Now  these  are  the  facts: — The  great  Camillus, 
Avho  delivered  Rome  from  the  Gauls,  Avas  not  Lucius  F urius  at 
all,  but  Marcus  Furius.  He  was  never  Consul,  that  office 
having  for  some  time  been  suspended,  but  at  various  jieriods 
Consular  Tribune  and  Dictator.  He  died  B.c.  365.  He  had 
a  son,  Spurius  F urius,  Avho  Avas  comparatively  obscure  ;  but  he 
had  another  son,  Lucius  Furius,  Avho  Avas  Dictator  B.c.  350, 
and  Consul  B.c.  349,  sixteen  years  after  his  great  father’s  death, 
when  he  aa'ob  a  famous  victory  over  the  Gauls.  His  brother, 
the  obscure  Spurius  Furius  Camillus,  had  a  son,  not  Marcus 
Furius,  but  Lucius  Furius,  Avho  Avas  never  Dictator,  but  Avas 
Consul  B.c.  338,  eleven  years  after  his  uncle’s  Consulate,  and 
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twenty-seven  years  after  his  grandfather’s  death.  Mr.  Ross 
has  confounded  Lucius  Furius,  the  son,  with  his  father, 
Marcus  Furius,  the  conqueror  of  Brennus;  and  then,  finding 
a  second  Lucius  Furius,  who  was  Consul  eleven  years  after 
his  uncle,  the  first  Lucius  Furius,  rechristens  him  Marcus 
Furius,  and  placidly  assumes  that  he  was  Consul  eleven  years 
after  the  conqueror  of  Brennus,  who  had  died  seven-and- 
twenty  years  previously.  More  mistakes  could  not  have  been 
packed  into  a  paragraph. 

Another  ‘  pure  figment  of  history  ’  Mr.  Ross,  it  wall  be 
remembered,  has  detected  by  the  aid  of  an  obscure  coin  in  the 
Louvre.  F rom  it  he  discovered  that  the  ‘  Annals  ’  had  grie¬ 
vously  blundered  in  declaring  that  Tiberius’s  wife,  Julia,  died 
miserably  in  exile  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  The  coin  in 
the  Louvre,  being  struck  in  the  fourth  year  of  Tiberius  in 
Julia’s  honour,  refutes,  we  are  told,  this  idle  tale.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  Mr.  Ross’s  theory,  there  were  two  Julias,  one 
Augustus’s  daughter  and  Tiberius’s  Avife,  another  Augustus’s 
wife  and  Tiberius’s  mother,  Livia,  Avho,  being  adopted  by  the 
w'ill  of  Augustus,  together  with  her  son,  into  the  Julia  Gens, 
received  the  names  of  Julia  Augusta.  Examination  of  the 
series  of  the  coins  of  J iidaia  would  have  shown  Mr.  Ross  that 
coins  wdth  the  joint  names  of  Tiberius  and  Julia  were  struck 
till  the  sixteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  when  Livia  died.  Mr. 
Ross  might  have  availed  himself  of  the  same  opportunity 
to  ascertain  that  there  was  nothing  improper  in  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  the  empress  in  the  ‘  Annals  ’  by  the  name  of  ‘  Au- 
‘  gusta,’  an  ‘  appellation  which,’  says  Mr.  Ross,  ‘  no  Roman 
‘  would  have  used  ’  But  Mr.  Ross  is  particularly  unlucky 
in  his  corrections  of  the  ‘  Annals  ’  in  the  matter  of  Livia. 
Thus,  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  volume,  he  gives  a  foretaste 
of  his  pledge  to  find  ‘  no  end  of  little  trips  in  the  “  Annals’” 
in  the  astonishing  discovery  of  an  irreconcilable  contradiction 
between  the  statement  of  the  ‘  Histories  ’  that  Augustus  had 
raised  to  the  rank  next  highest  to  his  own,  first  Marcellus, 
then  Agrippa,  then  his  grandsons,  and  lastly  his  stepson,  Tibe¬ 
rius,  and  the  statement  of  the  ‘  Annals  ’  that  Augustus’s  will 
nominated  Tiberius  and  Livia  his  heirs.  Had  Mr.  Ross  but 
known  that  Marcellus,  Agripjja,  and  the  grandsons  were  dead 
before  Augustus  made  his  will,  he  would  not  have  asserted 
that  a  passage  naming  Tiberius  and  Livia  as  Augustus’s  selected 
heirs  ‘  could  not  have  been  w'ritten  by  Tacitus.’  Another 
coin  has  revealed  to  Mr.  Ross  a  further  ‘  very  gross  error  ’  of 
the  annalist  in  representing  Gains  Cajcilius  Cornutus  as  gover¬ 
nor  of  Paphlagonia  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  whereas  he  was 
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striking  coins  at  Amisus  in  the  reigns  of  Galba  and  Otho. 
Here  again  Mr.  Ross’s  researches  in  numismatology  have 
played  him  false.  He  will  perceive,  if  he  care  to  refer  to  Borghesi 
(QiiUvres  Completes,  i.  463),  that  the  coin  in  question  was  struck 
by  a  Caius  Caecilius  Cornutus,  it  is  true,  but  by  one  who  was 
pro-quajstor  in  Bithynia,  B.C.  57,  and  not  by  the  annalist’s 
governor  of  Baphlagonia.  As  for  the  contradiction  between 
the  account  in  the  ‘  Annals  ’  of  the  earthquake  which  destroyed 
twelve  cities  of  Asia  in  a  night,  and  the  monumental  record  of 
the  destruction  of  certain  cities  by  a  series  of  earthquakes  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Pliny  states  the 
catastrophe  in  the  same  way  as  the  ‘  Annals :  ’  ‘  Maximus  terrae, 

‘  memoria  mortalium,  extitit  motus  Tiberii  Caesaris  principatu, 

‘  duodecim  urbibus  Asias  una  nocte  prostratis.’  Does  Mr. 
Ross  mean  to  say  that  Poggio  forged  the  passage  in  Pliny  to 
corroborate  his  forged  ‘  Annals  ’  ? 

We  have  no  space  to  go  through  the  list  of  mistakes  Mr. 
Ross  thinks  he  has  discovered  in  the  use  of  words  in  the 
‘  Annals.’  Every  path  along  which  we  have  been  at  the 
pains  to  follow  him  has  ended  in  a  mare’s  nest.  It  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  remarked  that  ‘  destinari,’  in  the  sense  of  ‘  to  be 
‘  elected,’  is  used  also  by  Justin,  who  very  probably  borrowed 
the  word  from  the  ‘  Annals;  ’  that  Florus,  Aulus  Gellius,  and 
apparently  Livy  use  ‘  intolerantior  ’  in  the  sense  of  ‘  intolera- 
‘  bilior ;  ’  that,  as  appears  from  Appian  i.  2,  Bell.  Civ.,  the  old 
habit  of  granting  the  title  of  Imperator  to  a  successful  general 
never  fell  into  entire  disuse  even  after  the  head  of  the  state 
assumed  the  title  as  his  right ;  and  that  the  assertion  that 
the  testamentary  sense  of  ‘  codicilli  ’  is  later  than  the  age  of 
Tacitus  is  absolutely  unsupported.  Codicils  to  wills  originated 
with  Lucius  Cornelius  Lentulus,  who,  dying  in  Africa,  charged 
the  Emperor  Augustus  with  certain  trusts  by  codicils  to  his 
will.  The  jurisconsults  whose  advice  the  Emperor  asked 
gave  an  opinion  in  their  favour,  and  thenceforward  the  prac¬ 
tice  became  recognised  as  legal.  Mr.  Ross  will  find  an 
account  of  the  matter  in  Justinian’s  ‘  Institutes  ’  and  Ulpian’s 
‘  Digest.’  To  argue  that  because  other  Latin  classics  between 
the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Trajan  do  not  use  a  technical  law 
term,  the  ‘  Annals  ’  are  a  forgery  because  they  do  use  it,  is 
something  like  arguing  that  ‘  Pickwick  ’  is  a  forgery  because 
the  expression  ‘  to  pray  a  tales  ’  is  not  to  be  found  in  ‘  The 
‘  Idylls  of  the  King,’  or  ‘  The  Last  of  the  Barons.’  What  Mr. 
Ross  means  by  asserting  that  the  use  of  the  common  words 
‘  toties  ’  and  *  totiens  ’  is  ‘  peculiar  ’  to  the  ‘  Annals,’  we  cannot 
pretend  to  understand.  ‘  Toties  ’  is  common  in  all  Latin  authors. 
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and  whether  it  be  written  ‘  totiens  ’  or  ‘  toties  ’  is  a  question 
with  which  the  transcriber  has  more  to  do  than  the  author.  The 
same  remark  may  be  made  of  the  archaic  form  composivere. 

We  have  observed  how  liberal  is  Mr.  Ross  in  discovering 
poetical  propensities  alike  in  Poggio,  in  the  ‘  Annals  ’  in 
Sallust,  and  Livy,  at  the  expense  of  their  credit  for  prosody. 
Yet  elsewhere  he  assigns  a  monopoly  of  the  habit  to  Poggio. 

‘  It  is  a  mistake  of  which  he  is  repeatedly  guilty,  and  which 
‘  a  Roman  carefully  avoided — using  the  rhythm  of  the  hexa- 
‘  meter  in  prose.’  Mr.  Ross  proves  the  charge  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  mellifluous  hexameter,  in  which,  he  warns  his  readers, 
‘  the  Greek  quantity  with  “  ceteris  ”  must  be  taken  ’ : — 

‘  Pennarum  a  ceteris  avibus  diversum.’ 

If  this,  or 

‘  Labris  nostris  omni  rerum  strepitu  vacuus,’ 

be  an  hexameter,  then  there  is  no  saying  where  we  shall  not 
meet  with  hexameters  in  Latin  prose.  In  reference  to  a 
somewhat  analogous  subject,  it  is  fair  also  to  vindicate  the 
author  of  the  ‘  Annals  ’  from  Mr.  Ross’s  charge  of  being  be¬ 
guiled  by  the  intoxication  of  alliteration  into  breaking  the  rule 
of  the  oratio  ohliqua  in  ‘  Nec  nunc  adulteria  objecturum  ’ 
(xi.  30).  Even  had  the  Avord  ‘  nunc  ’  never  been  coined,  and 
had  the  author  of  the  ‘  Annals  ’  thus  escaped  Avhat  Mr.  Ross 
considers  the  irresistible  fascination  of  the  double  n,  he  would 
have  doubtless  felt  himself  obliged  to  Avrite  ‘  jam  ’  instead  of 
‘  tunc,’  and  have  thought  that  in  so  doing  Avith  the  future  par¬ 
ticiple  ‘  objecturum,’  he  Avas  observing  instead  of  violating  the 
rule  of  the  oratio  ohliqua. 

Mr.  Ross  bestOAvs  great  labour  on  an  attempt  to  demonstrate 
that  the  rhythm  of  the  ‘  Histories  ’  is  essentially  different  from 
that  of  the  ‘  Annals.’  If  the  reader  is  ‘  not  convinced  by  this, 
‘  he  AA'ill  be  convinced  by  nothing.’  We  have  already  seen 
Avhat  kind  of  ear  Mr.  Ross  possesses  in  regard  to  poetical 
rhythm,  and  Ave  grieve  to  say  Ave  are  ‘  not  coiiA'inced.’  On  the 
contrary,  Ave  must  persist  in  thinking  that,  as  ‘  the  “Histories” 
‘  have  a  rhythm,  and  stately  and  harmonious  it  is,’  so  the 
‘  Annals  ’  ‘  have  a  rhythm,  and  stately  and  harmonious  it  is.’ 
The  rhythm  in  both  is  artificial  and  rhetorical ;  but  it  fits  and 
clothes  the  sense,  which  shares  the  same  qualities. 

With  much  of  Mr.  Ross’s  views  on  the  distinctions  betAveen 
the  characteristics  of  the  ‘  Histories  ’  and  the  ‘  Annals  ’  Ave  en¬ 
tirely  agree.  As  he  says,  the  ‘  Histories  ’  are  history  and 
generalise ;  the  ‘  Annals  ’  are  biography  and  particularise. 
The  ‘  Annals  ’  have  throughout  a  tragic  hue  Avhich  is  absent 
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from  the  ‘  Histories.’  The  difference  proves  not  that  distinct 
hands  were  employed  on  the  two  -works,  but  that  Tacitus, 
•writing  far  on  in  the  virtuous  reign  of  Trajan  and  past  middle 
age,  surveyed  with  a  severe  eye  fashions  and  tendencies  w’hich 
he  had  viewed  more  tolerantly  as  exhibited  on  a  stage  on  Avhich 
he  was  himself  all  but  an  actor. 

Mr.  Ross’s  arguments  from  probability  are  a  good  deal  more 
ingenious  than  when  he  has  to  rely  upon  facts.  We  must 
except  his  plea  of  the  utter  unlikelihood  that  this  particular 
author  should  have  fallen  into  desuetude  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  his  Imperial  descendant  ordered  that  his  works  should  be 
placed  in  every  public  library  of  the  empire,  and  that  ten  fresh 
copies  should  be  transcribed  every  year.  People  who  repeat 
this  w’ ell-known  story,  told  by  an  obscure  author,  do  not  always 
remember  how  long  the  Emperor  Tacitus  reigned.  It  was 
just  two  months.  We  wonder  how  many  copies  w'ere  made 
in  that  time,  and  to  Avhat  extent  the  Imperial  decree  w'as  acted 
upon  after  its  author’s  death.  The  improbability,  on  which 
Mr.  Ross  lays  so  much  stress,  that  a  work  should  have  been 
unknown  and  forgotten  for  forty  generations,  and  then  be  hailed 
with  rapture  as  the  prince  of  histories,  is,  on  its  face,  as  start¬ 
ling  in  reference  to  a  dozen  other  great  classics  as  to  Tacitus’s 
‘  Annals.’  Mr.  Ross  is  surprised  that  works  of  splendid  genius, 
if  discovered  anywhere,  should  be  discovered  not  in  Italy,  but 
in  semi-barbarous  lands  like  Germany.  But  Italy  had  been 
ransacked  before  Poggio’s  explorations  for  classical  MSS. 
began.  Perhaps,  too,  in  Italy,  Avliich  still  had  a  literature, 
the  value  of  parchment  as  writing-paper  may  account  for  the 
dearth  in  Poggio’s  day  of  contributions  of  classical  manuscripts 
from  that  country. 

Mr.  Ross  believes  he  has  discovered  in  Poggio’s  own  cor- 
resjwndence  a  history  of  the  forgery  of  the  ‘  Annals.’  In 
the  whole  elaborate  story  of  the  offer  by  Lamberteschi  and  its 
acceptance  by  Poggio,  there  is  just  this  amount  of  truth,  that 
an  offer  w'as  made  to  Poggio  of  lucrative  employment,  and  that 
he  intimated  his  willingness  to  accept  the  offer.  Whether 
Poggio  finally  acted  on  the  offer  we  do  not  know,  or  what  the 
offer  really  was.  It  may  have  been  connected  with  his  future 
history  of  Florence.  It  may  have  come  to  anything  or  nothing. 
We  should  strongly  surmise  the  latter  w'as  the  result.  So  utter 
an  absence  has  seldom  appeared  of  necessary  connexion  be¬ 
tween  facts  and  theory  as  in  Mr.  Ross’s  inference  that,  because 
Poggio  was  at  work  at  Rome  in  1423,  and  produced  the  last 
six  books  of  the  ‘  Annals  ’  to  Cosmo  de’  Medici  in  1429,  he 
must  have  been  busy  forging  those  six  books  in  the  interval. 
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The  thinness  of  the  premisses  is  almost  as  conspicuous  as  in  the 
marvellous  tale  Mr.  Ross  has  concocted  of  Poggio’s  abortive 
plot  to  cheat  Cosmo  into  buying  the  missing  decades  of  Livy. 
Poggio  would  have  had  to  weave  out  of  his  own  brain  the 
multitude  of  facts  those  decades  must  have  contained  ;  yet  Mr. 
Ross  supposes  him  to  have  been  ready  to  undertake  the  work 
if  only  he  could  sell  it  in  advance.  Mr.  Ross  praises  Poggio 
for  his  great  abilities.  They  would  have  been  miraculously 
wide  and  comprehensive  to  suffice  for  the  tasks  Mr.  Ross  lays 
upon  him.  His  duties,  on  the  other  hand,  as  principal  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Pope  must,  according  to  Mr.  Ross,  have  sat  with 
extraordinary  lightness  upon  him.  Those  who  are  bold  enough 
to  defy  ^Ir.  Ross’s  demonstration  may  conjecture  that,  when 
a  man  is  principal  Papal  secretary,  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer 
that  because  he  publishes  nothing  with  his  name  in  a  certain 
period  of  seven  years  he  must  obviously  be  engaged  in  forging 
a  great  classic. 

The  circumstance  that  the  first  six  books  of  the  ‘  Annals  ’ 
were  obviously  written  by  the  same  hand  as  the  last  six,  but 
that  they  were  not  published,  and  that  even  the  MS.  containing 
them  did  not  come  into  Italy  from  Corvey,  till  after  Poggio’s 
death,  would  make  most  critics  pause.  Mr.  Ross  is  satisfied 
that  Poggio,  as  he  composed  the  one  set  of  books,  must  have 
composed  the  other.  Some  persons  might  have  reversed  the 
reasoning,  and  inferred  that,  as  he  clearly  did  not  compose  the 
first  portion,  he  could  not  have  composed  the  second.  From 
Mr.  Ross’s  own  description  of  Poggio  it  might  seem  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  greedy  and  grasping  of  scholars.  Yet  Mr. 
Ross  is  not  startled  at  the  fact  that  this  avaricious  personage 
takes  no  step  in  his  lifetime  towards  selling  his  second  venture. 
He  leaves  it  unsold  at  his  death,  and  a  stranger  finally  reaps 
the  main  advantage  from  its  sale. 

Mr.  Ross  traces  an  exact  resemblance  between  Imperial 
Rome  as  portrayed  in  the  ‘  Annals  ’  and  the  period  of  Italian 
and  pontifical  history  when  Poggio  flourished.  He  is  quite 
sure  that  no  such  tyranny  or  utter  dissoluteness  of  manners 
ever  existed  as  what  the  ‘  Annals  ’  attribute  to  the  early 
Empire.  Does  Mr.  Ross  ever  study  Juvenal?  Does  he 
remember,  for  instance,  the  description  of  the  fall  of  Sejanus  ? 
Were  the  ‘Satires  of  Juvenal’  satires  by  some  Florentine 
contemporary  of  Papal  Alexanders  and  Johns  ?  It  is  enough 
to  instance  the  allusion  Mr.  Ross  has  discovered  in  the  story  of 
Hortalus  to  the  case  of  Poggio  himself  in  Cardinal  Beaufort’s 
palace  to  observe  how  a  lively  imagination  may  always  find 
what  it  is  seeking.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  treating  se- 
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riously  arguments  that  Poggio  was  satirising  Torquemada 
under  the  guise  of  Tiberius  and  Nero. 

‘  Tacitus  and  Bracciolini  ’  is  a  very  amusing  book,  interest¬ 
ing  less,  perhaps,  for  its  theory  than  for  the  various  fragments 
of  curious  information  it  contains.  Its  extraordinary  blunders 
show  that  the  author’s  classical  education  cannot  have  been  very 
complete.  The  greater  is  the  admiration  we  must  feel  at  the 
enthusiasm  which  embarked  him  on  an  enquiry  thorny  enough 
to  embarrass  a  Person.  With  more  thorough  knowledge  the 
courage  would  perhaps  have  been  less.  The  book  is  crowded 
wth  multifarious  details,  and  it  would  take  a  volume  as  bulky 
as  itself  to  trace  the  unsoundness  of  each  link  in  the  argu¬ 
ment.  But  prick  the  reasoning  anywhere,  and  it  crumples  up. 
Yet  deeper  learning,  though  it  might  have  diminished  the 
number  of  assailable  points,  could  have  given  no  real  strength 
to  the  main  position.  The  critic  is  struck  less  by  the  rashness 
of  the  particular  assertions  than  by  the  general  inadequacy  of 
the  theory  to  prove  the  author’s  conclusion.  Mr.  Boss  lays  it 
down  that  this  or  that  phrase  could  not  have  been  used  by  Ta¬ 
citus.  A  moment’s  search  shows  that  Mr.  Ross  must  have  dic¬ 
tionaries  written  specially  for  himself.  But  without  the  seai’ch 
into  details  there  are  the  ‘  Annals  ’  themselves,  and  the  blows 
aimed  at  them  make  no  impression,  not  even  the  slightest.  It 
and  the  ‘  Ilistoines’  are  works  all  by  themselves,  and  the  one 
and  the  other  as  utterly  incapable  of  being  a  counterfeit  as 
]\Ir.  Ross  very  ajqiropriately  remarks  that  one  man  of  genius  is 
incapable,  try  as  he  may,  of  counterfeiting  the  genius  of  another 
man.  If  indeed  the  ‘  Annals  ’  could  have  been  deliberately 
fabricated  by  Poggio,  we  should  have  to  supj)ose  him  the 
greatest  of  all  novelists.  Never  had  such  a  miracle  of  fiction 
been  created  since  the  masterpieces  of  De  Foe  and  Cervantes. 

We  have  examined  this  curious  volume  in  considerable 
detail,  not  because  we  are  at  all  convinced  by  it,  or  that  we 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  ‘  Annals  ’  of  Tacitus,  but  because 
it  exemplifies  in  a  striking  manner  the  sceptical  tendency  of 
the  age  to  attack  the  authenticity  of  ancient  writers.  In  our 
judgment,  the  argument  of  Mr.  Ross  against  the  proper 
authorship  of  Tacitus  is  at  least  as  plausible  and  ingenious 
as  any  of  the  recent  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
shake  the  authority  of  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  and  if  a  similar 
catena  of  objections  could  be  urged  against  any  of  the  books 
of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  we  should  probably  be  told  that 
criticism  had  achieved  a  signal  triumph  over  theological  tra¬ 
ditions.  The  truth  is,  that  in  such  questions  the  great  pro¬ 
bability  lies  on  the  side  of  long  tradition,  and  it  i-equires 
stronger  evidence  than  this  volume  contains  to  shake  it. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  Edmund  Campion:  a  Biography.  By  Rich¬ 
ard  Simpson.  London:  1867. 

2.  One  Generation  of  a  Norfolk  House:  a  Contribution  to 
Elizabethan  History.  By  AUGUSTUS  Jessopp,  D.D.,  Head 
Master  of  King  Edward  VI.’s  School,  Norwich,  &c.  Nor¬ 
wich:  1878, 

3.  Letters  of  Father  Henry  Walpole,  S.J.  From  the  original 
MSS.  at  Stony  hurst  College.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D.  Norwich:  1873.  (Fifty  copies 
printed  for  private  circulation. ) 

4.  Records  of  the  English  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
By  Henry  Foley,  S.J.  London:  1877-78. 

Tt  is  but  of  late  years  that  the  history  of  the  J esuit  mission 
which  began  its  operations  in  this  country  with  the  land¬ 
ing  of  Campion  and  Parsons  at  Dover  in  1580,  and  the  lives 
and  characters  of  its  principal  leaders,  have  received  anything 
like  impartial  examination.  The  histories  and  biographies  from 
the  Roman  side,  which  closely  followed  the  so-called  ‘  martyr- 
‘  doms  ’  in  England — the  bombast  of  Bombinus  and  the  ‘  his- 
*  toria  particular’  of  Yepes — are  no  more  impartial  and  no 
more  to  be  trusted  than  the  ‘  Book  of  Martyrs  ’  of  the  often 
picturesque  but  certainly  unscrupulous  John  Foxe.  The  re¬ 
search  of  a  IMaitland  was  hardly  needed  to  point  out  the  extra¬ 
vagant  one-sidedness  of  the  old  Jesuit  hagiologies.  To  any 
reader  who  is  not  utterly  prejudiced  they  convey  their  own 
antidote.  But  the  task,  not  of  criticising  but  of  reconstruct¬ 
ing,  of  tracing  the  history  of  the  religious  struggle  (so  it  may 
safely  be  called)  in  England  through  the  later  decades  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  of  placing  in  a  full  and  fair  light  the 
actions  of  those  who,  carrying  their  lives  in  their  hands,  at¬ 
tempted  to  bring  back  the  country  to  what  in  their  eyes  was 
the  one  true  faith,  was  one  which  demanded  not  only  con¬ 
siderable  labour,  but  most  of  all  an  impartiality  and  a  severe 
love  of  truth  not  often  to  be  met  with  among  those  to  whom 
such  subjects  are  chiefly  attractive.  It  is  not  easy  for  the  writer 
who  undertakes  such  a  work,  be  he  Romanist  or  Anglican, 
to  hold  the  balance  quite  evenly ;  and  if  he  succeed  in  doing  so 
he  is  pretty  sure  of  receiving  ‘  some  of  the  unpleasant’st  words  ’ 
from  those  on  either  side  who  hold  it  to  be  so  much  the  worse 
for  truth  when  it  does  not  fall  in  with  their  party  feeling.  W e 
suspect  that  this  may  have  been  the  case  with  the  late  Mr. 
Simpson,  whose  excellent  life  of  Edmund  Campion  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  present  article.  Mr.  Simpson  writes 
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like  a  devoted  son  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged,  but  by 
no  means  with  bigotry.  He  can  distinguish  political  action 
from  religious ;  and  he  can  afford  to  smile  at  those  enthusiasts 
of  our  own  day  (we  hope  there  are  not  many  of  them)  who,  so 
that  mass  might  be  sung  in  St.  Paul’s,  would  not  object  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  guard  of  French  bayonets.  His  book  is 
that  of  an  impartial  seeker  for  historical  truth ;  and  he  has 
collected  all  that  is  known,  and  all,  we  believe,  that  is  likely 
to  be  known,  about  the  first  and  the  most  interesting  of  the 
Jesuit  ‘  martyrs.’  Mr.  Simpson  has  been  followed  by  Dr. 
Jessopp,  who,  in  his  ‘  One  Generation  of  a  Norfolk  House,’ 
gives  us  the  storjr  of  Henry  Walpole,  who  was  present  at 
Campion’s  execution,  and  Avho  was  so  greatly  affected  by  the 
sight  that  he  forthwith  devoted  himself  to  the  Jesuit  cause, 
and  suffered  at  York  on  a  charge  of  treason,  with  all  the  hor¬ 
rible  accompaniments  of  such  a  conviction,  in  1595.  Dr.  Jes¬ 
sopp,  head  master  of  the  venerable  grammar  school  at  Norwich, 
is  of  course  an  Anglican,  with  small  sympathy  for  Jesuit  teach¬ 
ing.  But,  no  less  than  Mr.  Simpson,  he  has  an  earnest  sympathy 
for  self-devotion  and  for  old  English  courage,  with  whatever 
faith  or  whatever  schools  these  may  be  found  allied.  It  was 
natural  that,  closely  connected  with  the  county,  and  bound 
in  ties  of  intimacy  with  members  of  the  house  of  Walpole,  he 
should  have  been  attracted  by  a  life  of  which  the  particulars 
were  little  known,  although  to  set  it  forth  fully  and  effectively 
demanded  an  amount  of  laborious  research  hardly  to  be  esti¬ 
mated  by  even  the  very  numerous  references  to  manuscript 
and  printed  authorities  which  occur  in  the  notes  appended  to 
his  chapters.  The  work  has  been  done,  however,  once  for  all. 
No  one  is  likely  to  go  over  the  same  ground ;  nor  will  it  be 
necessary,  since  in  Dr.  Jessopp’s  pages  Henry  Walpole  becomes 
as  much  a  reality  as  those  of  his  family  with  whose  doings  and 
likings,  throughout  the  last  century,  we  are  all  so  well  ac¬ 
quainted.  Dr.  Jessopp’s  book  has  been  published  by  subscrip¬ 
tion,  and  none  but  subscribers’  copies  have  been  printed.  It 
is  almost,  therefore,  in  the  condition  of  a  private  volume,  and 
we  propose  to  make  it  the  principal  subject  of  our  article,  but 
we  shall  be  surprised  if  a  work  of  such  extreme  interest  is 
not  soon  given  to  the  public. 

In  order  to  understand  the  career  of  Walpole  it  is  necessary 
to  give  some  attention  to  that  of  his  predecessor  Campion,  and 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Jesuit  mission  was  first 
despatched  to  England.  These  subjects  are  treated  at  some 
length  by  Dr.  Jessopp ;  but  we  shall  here  depend  for  the  most 
part  on  Mr.  Simpson’s  elaborate  life  of  Campion.  We  may  say 
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at  once  that  this  is  the  true  spelling  of  the  name.  Campian, 
the  more  usual  form,  has  been  adopted  from  the  Latinised 
‘Campianus.’  From  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  in  1559  to  the 
promulgation  (Feb.  25,  1570)  of  the  bull  of  Pope  Pius  V.  ex- 
communicatingthe  queen,  and  depriving  her ‘of  all  dominion,  dig- 
‘  nity,  and  privilege  whatsoever,’  it  had  been  possible  for  those 
who  held  by  the  ‘  old  religion  ’  (to  use  a  term  which  was  then  com¬ 
mon)  to  keep  up  some  sort  of  conformity  wdth  the  regulations 
of  the  State.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  English  gentry 
were  indeed  recusants,  as  those  were  called  who  refused  to 
swear  allegiance  to  the  queen  in  a  form  of  oath  which  declared 
her  to  be  supreme  ‘  as  well  in  all  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 
‘  things  or  causes  as  temporal.’  A  clause  in  the  first  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  directed  the  taking 
of  this  oath ;  and  whosoever  refused  to  take  it  forfeited  at 
once  any  office  or  preferment  he  might  hold,  and  debarred  him¬ 
self  from  all  places  of  emolument  and  from  all  public  position. 
Otherwise  he  was  not  disturbed ;  and  although  it  was  also 
enaeted  that  any  person  not  resorting  to  his  parish  church  on 
Sundays  and  holy  days  was  to  forfeit  twelvepence  for  every 
offence,  these  fines  were  rarely  enforced,  and  where  they  were 
they  could  be  paid  without  any  great  inconvenience.  This  con¬ 
dition  of  things  was  entirely  changed  by  the  appearance  of  the 
bull  of  excommunication,  which,  on  the  morning  of  May  15, 
1570,  was  found  nailed  to  the  door  of  the  Bishop  of  London’s 
l)alace.  It  was  a  distinct  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of 
Rome.  Henceforth  the  Pope  and  Philip  of  Spain  appear  as 
the  two  great  enemies  of  England ;  and  it  became  almost  im¬ 
possible,  in  legislating  for  the  protection  of  this  country,  to 
distinguish  between  the  papal  religion  and  the  papal  politics. 
Accordingly,  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  excommunication,  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  ‘  against  the  bringing  in  and 
‘  putting  in  execution  bulls,  writings  or  instruments,  and  other 
‘  superstitious  things  from  the  see  of  Rome.’  Persons  who 
should  ‘  use  or  put  in  use  in  any  place  within  the  realm  ’  any 
such  bulls  or  instruments,  were  to  ‘  suffer  pains  of  death,’  and 
to  forfeit  all  lands  and  goods,  as  in  cases  of  high  treason. 
Another  clause  provided  that  the  same  penalties  should  be 
incun*ed  by  such  Catholic  priests  as,  admitted  to  their  orders 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  ventured  to  exercise  their 
functions  in  England ;  and  also  by  those,  whoever  they  might 
l>e,  who  dared  to  receive  absolution  at  their  hands.  The  fine 
for  not  attending  at  church  remained  as  before. 

This  Act  was  the  reply  to  the  bull  of  excommunication.  At 
first  the  queen’s  ministers  proceeded  with  some  moderation 
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against  the  recusants ;  and  it  is  probable  that  for  the  next 
four  or  five  years  the  position  of  the  Romanising  gentry  was 
not  greatly  changed.  But  events,  all  rendering  plain  the 
jMJsition  taken  by  the  Pope,  and  all  inducing  Burghley  and 
Walsingham  to  keep  a  stricter  watch  on  the  recusants,  came 
crowding  on  each  other.  The  Duke  of  Xorfolk  was  beheaded  in 
June  1571.  In  1572  occurred  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew;  after  which  Elizabeth,  Avhen  at  last  she  consented  to 
receive  the  French  ambassador,  did  so  attired,  with  all  the 
ladies  of  her  court,  in  the  deepest  mourning.  The  struggle  was 
still  in  progress  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  at  last  (1573)  came 
the  horrible  sack  of  Antwerp.  As  yet  no  seminary  priests  had 
appeared  in  England,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  safer  to  say  that  none 
had  been  discovered.  The  English  College  had  been  founded 
at  Douay  by  Dr.  (afterwards  Cardinal) , Allen  in  1568;  and 
to  it  had  flocked  numbers  of  the  most  promising  students  from 
both  the  English  Universities.  These  foi'med  a  part,  and  but 
a  small  part,  of  the  great  body  of  Englishmen,  including  many 
of  the  higher  clergy,  bishops,  deans,  canons,  besides  fifteen 
heads  of  colleges,  who  took  refuge  in  banishment  rather  than 
accept  the  oath  of  allegiance  tendered  on  the  accession  of  Eliza¬ 
beth.  In  many  cases  the  sons  of  the  discontented  gentry  ac¬ 
companied  them  as  their  pupils.  It  was  intended  that  priests 
strongly  impregnated  with  the  Ultramontane  sentiment  should 
proceed  from  Douay  to  ‘  labour  in  the  English  vineyard.’  The 
first  of  these  apprehended  was  Cuthbert  Mayne,  who  had  been 
a  Fellow  of  St.  John’s,  Oxford,  and  who  was  taken  in 
the  summer  of  1577  in  the  house  of  a  Cornish  gentleman, 
Francis  Tregian.  Mayne  suffered  all  the  horrible  penalties  of 
high  treason  at  Launceston,  and  Tregian’s  estate  was  forfeited. 
In  the  following  spring  two  more  seminarists  were  executed  at 
Tyburn.  The  English  government  was,  in  fact,  thoroughly 
alarmed.  It  was  known  that  an  armed  attack  on  this  country 
was  in  contemplation;  and  in  the  summer  of  1578,  during  a 
royal  progress  through  the  eastern  counties,  more  than  one 
recusant  was  summarily  dealt  Avith  and  committed  to  gaol. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  was  Edward  RookAvood,  who 
had  himself  lodged  the  queen  at  his  house  of  Euston.  When 
she  left  it,  Elizabeth  thanked  him  for  his  hospitality,  and  gave 
him  ‘  her  fayre  hand  to  kisse.’  ‘  But  my  Lo.  Chamberlain  ’ 
(the  account  is  from  a  letter  Avritten  by  the  notorious  informer, 
Topcliffe)  ‘  noblye  and  gravely  understandinge  that  Rooke- 

*  woode  was  excommunicated  for  Papistrie,  cawled  him  before 

*  him ;  demanded  of  him  how  he  durst  presume  to  attempt  her 

*  reall  (royal)  presence,  he,  unfytt  to  accompany  any  Chrystyan 
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‘  person ;  forthwith  sayd  he  was  fytter  for  a  payre  of  stocks  ; 

‘  commanded  hym  out  of  the  Coort,  and  yet  to  attende  her 
‘  Counsell’s  pleasure;  and  at  Norwyche  he  was  corny tted.’ 
Grave  and  ominous  incidents  like  this  occurred  in  the  midst  of 
royal  festivities,  shows,  and  devices,  including  messages  from 
the  gods  at  the  hands  of  Mercury,  delivered  to  the  queen  in  the 
green  yard  of  Norwich  Cathedral ;  and  welcomings  from  Gur- 
gunt.  King  of  England,  ‘  which  built  the  Castle  of  Norwich 
‘  called  Blaunche  flower.’ 

The  seminary  priests  w'ere  active,  but  the  Jesuits  were  as 
yet  unknown  in  England.  It  was  e\ddent,  however,  that 
although  the  excommunication  of  Elizabeth  had  produced 
among  the  townsfolk  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  an  effect 
directly  contrary  to  that  which  had  been  intended,  there  was 
much  perplexity  in  the  Universities  and  among  the  more  highly 
educated  of  the  English  youth.  It  was  determined  to  take  all 
advantage  of  this  perplexity,  and  to  open  fresh  parallels  against 
the  state  of  England,  religious  and  political.  The  Pope  had 
for  some  time  been  preparing  an  attack  on  Ireland ;  and  the 
famous  expedition  to  which  Dr.  Sanders  was  attached  reached 
the  Irish  coast  about  the  same  time  as  the  first  Jesuits  landed 
in  England.  There  was  undoubtedly  a  certain  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  two  events ;  and  the  English  Government  can  hardly 
be  blamed  if  it  insisted  in  seeing  an  almost  equal  danger  in 
both.  The  Society  of  Jesus  had  been  confirmed  in  1540.  St. 
Ignatius  died  in  1556.  The  only  Englishman  admitted  to 
the  society  during  Iiis  lifetime  was  a  certain  Thomas  Lith,  a 
Londoner,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  but  the  name.  But 
after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  many  Englishmen  were  re¬ 
ceived ;  and  in  1579^^6  society  was  everywhere  attracting 
to  itself  the  most  powerful  intellects  on  the  side  of  Rome. 
In  that  year  Dr.  Allen,  head  of  the  college  at  Douay,  was 
sent  for  to  Rome  on  account  of  serious  quarrels  prevailing 
in  the  English  College  there.  Ilis  mediation  was  effectual. 
He  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  plans  for  the  invasion  of 
Ireland ;  and  he  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  it  would  be 
well  to  make  simultaneously  an  effort  on  a  large  scale  for 
‘  recovering  the  English  people  from  their  lapse  into  heresy 
*  and  schism.’  The  new  Irish  crusade,  as  it  was  called,  was 
blessed  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  who  gave  plenary  indulgence 
to  all  who  should  join  or  assist  it.  It  was  now  determined 
that  the  Society  of  Jesus  should  take  its  part  in  a  mission  to 
England  ;  and  this  expedition  started  from  Rome  on  April  18, 
1580.  The  Irish  crusade,  and  the  part  which  the  Roman 
government  took  in  it,  were  no  secrets  to  the  diplomatic  body  of 
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Europe,  least  of  all  to  the  counsellors  of  Elizabeth ;  and  the 
spies  of  Walsingham  made  regular  reports  to  their  master  con¬ 
cerning  the  organisation  and  approach  of  the  English  mission. 

The  company  which  started  from  Rome  was  fourteen  in 
number,  and  the  nominal  leader  was  Thomas  Goldwell,  the 
deprived  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  But  he  and  the  elder  priests 
found  that  the  work  was  too  laborious  for  them,  and  the  real 
missionei's  were  the  Jesuit  fathers  and  certain  young  priests 
from  Dr.  Allen’s  colleges,  associated  with  them  as  fellow- 
workers.  The  two  Jesuits  were  Parsons  and  Campion — famous 
names,  which  figure  in  all  histories  of  this  country.  The  life 
of  Parsons  has  yet  to  be  written.  Mr.  Simpson  has  done  all 
that  is  possible  for  that  of  Campion.  It  is  evident  that  in  the 
choice  of  these  men  the  society  had  been  guided  by  the  same 
principles  which  afterwards  ruled  all  their  important  mis¬ 
sions.  An  active,  clear-headed  man  of  the  world  was  supplied 
with  a  companion  whose  aims  were  more  entirely  religious.  It 
would  be  hard  to  say  that  Parsons  was  not  a  man  of  deep  and 
earnest  religion.  All  that  we  know  of  him  proves  the  reverse. 
But  he  was  essentially  the  political  Jesuit ;  and  the  best  proof 
of  the  difference  between  the  two  men  is  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  Parsons  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  design  and  progress 
of  the  Irish  expedition,  and  of  the  part  borne  in  it  by  Dr. 
Allen,  whilst  Campion  seems  to  have  had  no  further  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  than  what  was  open  to  the  Avorld.  His  sole  aim 
was,  as  he  insisted  on  his  trial,  and  as  is  proved  by  his  whole 
career,  to  bring  back  to  the  papal  fold  all  whom  he  could  in¬ 
fluence.  Parsons  Avas  to  sound  the  loyalty  and  the  religious 
feeling  of  the  country,  and  to  see  how  far  the  English  recusants 
Avere  ready  to  sympathise  Avith  a  foreign  invader. 

It  is  the  life  and  the  fate  of  Campion  Avhlch  belong  more 
especially  to  our  present  subject.  Ills  father  Avas  a  bookseller 
and  citizen  of  London.  Edmund,  the  future  Jesuit,  avIio  had 
given  eai'ly  promise  of  remarkable  ability,  Avas  sent  to  Oxford, 
became  FcIIoav  of  St.  John’s,  and  A\’on  for  himself  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  most  brilliant  scholar  in  the  University.  He  AA’as 
distinguished  as  an  orator;  and  in  1560,  Avhen  the  funeral  of 
Amy  Robsart,  the  luckless  wife  of  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  Avas 
celebrated  at  St.  Mary’s,  Campion  Avas  chosen  to  pronounce  a 
funeral  oration  in  her  honour.  Five  years  later  he  did  the 
same  for  the  founder  of  his  college.  Sir  Thomas  White ;  and 
in  1566,  Avhen  Elizabeth  visited  Oxford,  he  Avas  one  of  those 
appointed  to  dispute  before  the  queen.  The  impression  which 
he  then  made  Avas  especially  favourable.  Leicester  shoAved 
him  much  kindness,  and  Cecil,  Ave  are  told,  greatly  admired 
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him.  But  his  position  at  Oxford  became  at  last  untenable. 
He  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  was  afterwards  so  troubled 
in  conscience  that  he  left  the  University  and  crossed  to  Ire¬ 
land  under  the  protection  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  Sir  Henry 
Sidney.  There  he  wrote  his  brief  but  curious  ‘  History  of 
‘  Ireland.’*  But  he  was  a  marked  man.  The  pursuivants 
were  let  loose  on  him,  and  after  one  or  two  narrow  escapes  he 
succeeded  in  crossing  to  Calais  in  the  summer  of  1571.  Thence 
he  made  his  way  to  Douay,  where  he  remained  for  a  year, 
then  set  out  for  Rome,  and  with  little  delay  offered  himself  for 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  was  at  once  accepted.  For  the  next 
four  years  he  laboured  in  Bohemia,  and  was  made  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Prague,  which  the  emperor  was 
endeavouring  to  revive,  and  mainly  through  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  the  Jesuits.  At  Prague  Campion  won  for  himself 
on  all  sides  admiration  and  affection.  Many  young  English¬ 
men  visited  him  there,  among  the  rest  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who 
had  been  sent  by  Elizabeth  to  congratulate  the  Emperor  Ru¬ 
dolph  on  his  accession.  ‘  He  had  much  conversation  with  me,’ 
wrote  Cam{)ion  to  Bavand ;  ‘  I  hope  not  in  vain,  for  to  all 

*  appearance  he  was  most  eager.’  Sidney,  however,  was  not 
to  be  ‘converted,’  and  in  December  1579  Campion  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  Rome,  where  it  had  been  determined  that  he  should 
be  attached  to  the  English  mission. 

We  have  seen  that  this  expedition  left  Rome  in  April  1580. 
The  members  of  it  were  received  at  Milan  by  Carlo  Borromeo, 
the  sainted  archbishop,  who  kept  them  for  eight  days  in  his 
house.  They  first  disguised  themselves  at  Geneva,  where 
Campion  played  the  part  of  an  Irish  servant  very  naturally 
and  with  much  humour.  They  nevertheless  professed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  Catholics,  and  insisted  on  visiting  Beza,  whom 
they  bearded  in  his  study.  He  ‘  came  forth  in  his  long  black 
‘  gown  and  round  cap,  with  ruffs  about  his  neck,  and  a  fair  long 

*  beard,’  saluted  them  courteously,  but  did  not  invite  them  into 
his  house,  or  to  sit  down.  He  declined  all  controversy,  ‘  for 
‘  he  was  busy  ;  ’  and  the  ardent  Jesuits  were  at  length  got  rid 
of  by  the  help  of  his  wife.  At  Rheims,  to  which  place  the 
establishment  at  Douay  had  been  removed,  but  where  its 
prosperity  continued  unabated,  they  Avere  earnestly  welcomed 
by  Allen.  They  reached  St.  Omer  in  June,  and  there  learned 
that  the  Queen  of  England  had  particular  information  of  their 

♦  First  published  by  Richard  Stanihurst  in  Holinshed’s  ‘  Chronicles,’ 
1587  ;  then  by  Sir  James  Ware,  in  his  ‘  History  of  Ireland  ’  (Dublin, 
1633,  fol.). 
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movements,  and  had  issued  proclamations  especially  directed 
against  them  and  their  plans.  The  Bishop  of  St  Asaph  and 
the  elder  priests  found  themselves  unable  to  proceed  farther. 
The  mission  fell  virtually  into  the  hands  of  Parsons  and  Cam¬ 
pion,  and  Parsons  became  its  head. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  English  Government  was  on  the 
alert,  or  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Jesuit  mission  were  well 
watched.  The  armed  expedition  in  which  Sanders  appeared 
as  the  Papal  Legate,  and  towards  which  Pope  Gregory  had 
contributed  230,000  scudi,  had  landed  in  Ireland,  at  Dingle, 
in  July  1579.  The  rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  and  of 
the  Geraldines  immediately  followed.  The  whole  country 
had  been  in  violent  disturbance  for  nearly  twelve  months ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  November  of  1580  that  the  fort 
of  Smerwick  was  taken,  and  that  the  rebellion  became  virtually 
at  an  end.  It  was  still  raging,  therefore,  when  Parsons  and 
Campion  reached  Calais  in  June.  We  entirely  agree  with 
Mr.  Froude  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  either  of  them 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  what  had  been  done  and  was 
doing  in  Ireland.  The  proceedings  of  Sanders'on  his  landing 
were  notorious.  Allen  had  spared  no  hard  words  about 
Elizabeth  ;  and  the  Papal  pretensions,  since  the  promulgation 
of  the  bull  of  deposition,  had  been  plain.  It  is  true  that  the 
bull  had  been  so  far  modified  that  English  Catholics  were 
allowed  to  continue  their  submission  to  the  queen  ‘  during  the 
‘  present  condition  of  things:  ’  that  is,  in  Mr.  Froude’s  words, 
they  were  ‘  free  to  profess  themselves  loyal  until  circum- 
‘  stances  would  allow  the  sentence  to  be  executed.  Catholic 
‘  English  gentlemen,  that  is,  were  to  be  allowed  to  call  them- 
‘  selves  good  subjects  of  Elizabeth,  to  disclaim  all  disloyal  iu- 
‘  tcntions,  to  lead  the  queen  to  trust  them  by  assurances  ot 
‘  devotion  and  fidelity,  until  the  Spaniards,  or  the  French, 
‘  or  the  Scots  were  ready  to  invade  the  country,  and  then 
‘  it  would  be  their  duty  to  turn  against  her.’  But  all 
this  was  well  known  in  England,  and  it  was  only  natu¬ 
ral,  therefore,  that  the  Jesuit  mission  should  be  regarded 
as  having  more  or  less  a  political  object.  So  in  fact  it 
had ;  but  the  political  action  was  confined  to  Parsons.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Campion  was  in  any  way  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  plans  or  designs  of  his  fellow  Jesuit.  It  is 
certain  that  his  own  labours,  throughout  his  brief  career,  were 
entirely  religious,  and  that  his  sole  object  was  the  conversion 
of  his  countrymen  to  what  he  firmly  held  to  be  the  truth. 
Unfortunately  the  promulgation  of  truth,  in  his  sense,  could 
hardly  at  that  time  be  dissociated  from  treason. 
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Parsons  crossed  from  Calais  to  Dover  on  June  11,  1580 — 
the  first  Jesuit  who  touched  the  shore  of  England.  He  was 
disguised  as  a  soldier  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  passed 
readily  through  the  hands  of  the  searchers.  Campion  followed 
on  the  24th,  disguised  as  a  merchant  of  jewels,  and,  after  a  nar¬ 
row  escape  from  the  hands  of  the  Mayor  of  Dover,  arrived 
safely  in  London  two  days  later.  Then  began — we  quote  the 
words  of  Dr.  J  essopp — 

‘  such  an  outburst  of  Catholic  fervour  as  England  had  not  known  for 
many  a  day.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Simpson  have  disclosed  to  us  the 
fact  that  some  time  before  the  arrival  of  Parsons  and  his  coadjutors,  a 
large  and  carefully  organised  society  had  been  formed,  with  the  special 
object  of  co-operating  with  the  missionary  priests  and  furnishing  them 
the  means  of  carrying  on  their  work.  A  number  of  young  men  of  pro¬ 
perty,  all  of  them  belonging  to  the  upper  classes,  and  some  of  them  pos¬ 
sessed  of  great  wealth,  banded  themselves  together  to  devote  their  time 
and  substiince  to  the  Catholic  cause,  and  to  act  as  guides,  protectors, 
and  supporters  of  the  priests  who  were  coming  to  “  reduce  ”  Eng¬ 
land.  .  .  .  Wherever  Campion  went  he  found  an  eager  audience.  Five 
days  after  his  Landing,  he  preached  in  a  house  at  Smithfield,  which  had 
been  hired  by  Lord  Paget — “  gentlemen  of  worship  and  honour  ”  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  doors  and  guarding  the  approaches.  The  effect  of  the 
sermon  was  very  great,  the  audience  breaking  forth  into  tears  and  ex¬ 
pressions  of  violent  emotion.  Enthusiasts  began  to  believe  that  their 
fondest  dreams  would  be  realised,  and  they  talked  wildly  and  foolishly. 
The  Queen’s  Council  were  kept  informed  of  all  that  was  going  on ;  but 
so  powerlul  was  the  combination  of  the  “  Comforters,”  as  they  were 
called,  that,  though  the  spies  and  informers  did  their  work  sedulously, 
it  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution  and  not  precipitate  a  crisis. 
Campion  continued  to  lurk  about  London  and  the  neighbourhood  for 
some  time ;  his  movements  were  watched,  but  for  the  present  it  seemed 
unadvisable  to  attempt  his  apprehension.’  • 

The  association  of  the  ‘  Comforters  ’  had  been  solemnly 
blessed  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  the  April  of  1580.  The  chief 
among  them  was  a  Mr.  George  Gilbert,  a  young  gentleman  of 
large  property  in  Suffolk  and  other  counties  ;  hut  the  society 
included  many  young  men  belonging  to  the  chief  Catholic 
families,  and  a  list  supplied  by  Mr.  Simpson  shows  that  it  fur¬ 
nished  the  principals  of  many  of  the  real  or  pretended  plots  of 
the  last  twenty  years  of  Elizabeth  and  the  opening  years  of 
James  I.  The  association  equipped  Parsons  and  Campion, 
who,  having  determined  to  work  in  different  parts  of  England, 
and  with  very  distinct  objects,  met  to  take  leave  of  each 
other  at  Ilogsdon,  at  the  house  of  Sir  William  Catesby. 
There,  feeling  that,  should  they  be  taken,  *  the  enemy  might 


*  ‘  One  Generation  of  a  Norfolk  House,’  pp.  88-89. 
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‘  falsely  defame  them,’  each  wrote  ‘  a  brief  declaration  of  the 
‘  true  causes  of  his  coming.’  That  of  Parsons  is  preserved 
among  the  MSS.  at  Stonyhurst.  That  of  Campion  was  soon 
made  public  through  the  reckless  enthusiasm  of  Thomas 
Pounde,  who  had  received  a  copy,  which  at  last  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Watson,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  It  is  a  remarkable 
paper,  written  with  more  trust  in  the  goodwill  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents  than  knowledge  of  their  views.  ‘  To  reconcile  the  Ca- 
‘  tholicism  which  he  came  to  preach  ’  (and  be  it  remembered 
that  these  are  the  words  of  a  modern  Komanist)  ‘  with  the  de- 
‘  signs  of  the  politicians  of  the  Council,  was  a  task  beyond  all 
‘  the  powers  of  reason.’  * 

From  Hogsdon,  Parsons  rode  into  the  western  counties, 
while  Campion  passed  northward.  The  Council  knew  at  once  of 
their  departure  from  London,  and  immediately  sent  pursuivants 
into  most  of  the  shires  of  England,  with  authority  to  appre¬ 
hend  them  wherever  they  could  be  found.  They  rode  of 
course  disguised :  Campion  ‘  in  hat  and  feather  like  a  ruffian.’ 
They  Avere  received  with  due  caution  in  the  houses  of  the 
greater  recusants  ;  and  among  converts  made  or  confirmed  by 
them,  on  this  first  expedition,  were  three,  whose  families  were 
afterwards  more  or  less  concerned  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot — 
Sir  Thomas  Tresham  of  Rushton,  Sir  William  Catesby  of 
Ashby  Ledger,  and  Lord  Vaux  of  Harrowden,  all  three 
among  the  principal  houses  of  Northamptonshire.  The 
Jesuits  returned  to  London  in  the  Avinter,  to  meet  and  to 
report  progress,  and  then  at  once  proceeded  on  fresh  expedi¬ 
tions.  On  these  and  on  their  various  adventures  it  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary  to  dwell.  The  government,  after  issuing  proclamations 
‘  against  harbouring  of  Jesuits,’  arranged  a  plan  for  putting 
all  the  ‘  recusants  ’  of  England  under  surveillance,  and  for 
confining  the  most  energetic  of  them  either  to  prison  or  to 
very  narrow  limits.  Numbers  Avere  committed,  including  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  Lord  Herbert,  Lord  Compton,  and 
Lord  Paget ;  and  the  ‘  persecution  ’  is  described  in  violent 
language  by  Dr.  Allen  in  a  letter  to  the  Cardinal  of  Como, 
Avritten  from  Rheims,  Sept.  12,  ISSO.f  He  adds  in  a  post¬ 
script,  ‘  I  have  sent  you  a  page  of  the  English  calendar  that 
‘  you  may  see  hoAv  solemnly  the  festival  of  Elizabeth’s  birth- 
‘  day  is  kept  on  the  7th  of  September,  so  as  totally  to  eclipse 
‘  that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  the  8th,  Avhich  is  omitted.  See 

*  Simpson’s  Campion,  p.  161. 

This  letter  is  printed  by  Simpson  (p.  167  et  seq.)  from  Theiner, 
‘  Annals,’  iii.  p.  215. 
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‘  the  pride  of  the  queen,  who  is  not  content  with  the  festival 
‘  of  her  coronation,  but  must  have  her  birthday  kept  besides.’ 

A  press  was  afterwards  setup  in  connexion  with  the  Jesuits, 
and  was  worked  for  some  time  at  a  lodge  in  a  wood  belonging 
to  Lady  Stonor.  Undoubtedly  the  watch  on  the  recusants 
was  severe,  and  they  were  exposed  to  much  vexatious  interfe¬ 
rence  ;  but  neither  Parsons  nor  Campion  writes  of  the  persecu¬ 
tion  in  the  same  unmeasured  terms  as  Allen,  who  knew  far  less 
about  it ;  and  the  fact  that  the  press  remained  for  some  months 
without  discovery  indicates  that,  however  sharp  the  watch  may 
have  been,  it  was  not  impossible  to  elude  it.  At  this  press 
was  printed  Campion’s  book — better  known  by  name  than  by 
sight — the  ‘  Decern  Rationes,’  or  ‘  Ten  Reasons  for  being  a 
‘  Catholic.’  This  was  prepared  in  time  for  the  Commemoration 
at  Oxford  (June  27,  1581),  when  those  who  attended  St. 
Mary’s  Church  in  the  morning  found  the  benches  strewn  with 
copies.  Attention  was  fixed  on  the  book  rather  than  on  the 
‘  responsions  ’  which  were  going  on  in  the  Church ;  and  the 
readers,  we  are  told,  were  ‘  strangely  moved.’  The  arguments 
are  not  very  remarkable  ;  but  here  and  there  occurs  a  passage 
which  may  explain  the  agitation.  After  quoting  the  words 
of  Isaiah,  ‘  Queens  shall  be  thy  nursing  mothers,’  Campion 
proceeds : — 

‘  Listen,  Elizabeth,  mighty  queen.  The  prophet  is  speaking  to  thee, 
is  teaching  thee  thy  duty.  1  tell  thee,  one  heaven  cannot  receive  Calvin 
and  these  thy  ancestors ;  join  thyself  therefore  to  them,  be  worthy  of 
thy  name,  of  thy  genius,  of  thy  learning,  of  thy  fame,  of  thy  for¬ 
tune.  Thus  only  do  I  conspire,  thus  only  will  I  conspire  against  thee, 
whatever  becomes  of  me,  who  am  so  often  threatened  with  the  gallows 
as  a  conspirator  against  thy  life.  Hail,  thou  good  Cross !  The  day 
shall  come,  Elizabeth,  the  day  that  will  show  thee  clearly  who  loved 
thee  best — the  Society  of  Jesus  or  the  brood  of  Luther.’ 

‘  I  have  no  doubt,’  adds  Mr.  Simpson,  who  quotes  this  out¬ 
break,  ‘  that  Campion  wrote  these  words  in  perfect  good  faith  ; 
‘  but  Parsons  may  have  laughed  in  his  sleeve  when  he  gave 
‘  them  his  imprimatur.' 

A  very  short  time,  not  more  than  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
elapsed  between  the  dispersion  of  the  ‘  Decern  Rationes  ’  and  the 
taking  of  the  author.  It  was  probably  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  book  which  led  Parsons  to  determine  on  a  separatimi. 
He  and  Campion  had  been  together  for  some  time ;  the  latter 
was  now  sent  into  Norfolk,  but  received  permission  to  visit  on 
his  way  Lyford  in  Berkshire,  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Yate,  who 
had  there  under  her  protection  eight  Brigittine  nuns.  Cam¬ 
pion  was  ordered  to  remain  at  Lyford  but  one  day.  That 
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time  he  spent  almost  entirely  in  hearing  confessions  and  in  re¬ 
ligious  conferences ;  and  after  dinner  ‘  he  took  horse  and  rode 
‘  away.’  But  a  number  of  Catholics  came  in  the  afternoon  to 
Lyford  to  see  the  nuns  ;  and  when  they  found  ‘  what  a  trea- 

*  sure  they  had  so  barely  missed,’  they  determined  to  send  after 
Campion,  came  up  with  him  at  an  inn  not  far  from  Oxford, 
surrounded,  w'e  are  told,  ‘  by  students  and  masters  of  the 
‘  university,’  and  persuaded  him  to  return  with  them  to 
Lyford. 

A  certain  George  Eliot,  a  professed  Catholic,  but  an  in¬ 
former  and  a  man  of  the  lowest  character,  was  at  this  time  in 
Oxfordshire,  and,  through  his  intercourse  with  Leicester,  had 
been  furnished  with  full  powers  to  apprehend  Campion  wher¬ 
ever  he  might  find  him.  It  was  known  that  Campion  was  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  Eliot  seems  to  have  traced  him  to 
Lyford  without  difficulty.  The  moated  house  of  Lyford,  an¬ 
cient  at  that  time,  was  pierced  with  secret  passages,  and  con¬ 
tained  one  at  least  of  those  hiding-places  which  are  found  in 
so  many  old  English  mansions.  Campion  remained  there  in 
peace  for  two  days,  preaching  and  celebrating  mass  for  the 
nuns,  a  great  body  of  neighbouring  Catholics,  and  many  Oxford 
students.  On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  July  16,  1581,  Eliot 
arrived  at  the  house  with  his  attendant  pursuivant.  lie  was 
not  suspected  ;  and,  professing  a  great  desire  ‘  for  the  conso- 
*■  lation  of  mass,’  he  was  admitted,  the  servant  who  let  him  into 
the  house  whispering  to  him  that  he  was  a  lucky  man,  since 
he  would  not  only  hear  mass,  but  also  hear  Father  Campion 
preach.  Eliot  at  once  sent  off  his  pursuivant  to  a  magistrate 
near  at  hand,  ordering  him  to  come  to  Lyford  with  an  hundred 
men  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  Campion.  Meanwhile 
mass  was  sung  ;  dinner  was  served  ;  Eliot  left  abruptly ;  and 
a  watchman  who  had  been  placed  on  one  of  the  turrets  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  house  was  entirely  surrounded  by  armed 
men.  The  company  broke  up  in  confusion;  and  Campion 
with  two  priests.  Ford  and  Collingham,  was  hurried  to  a  secret 
chamber  above  the  gateway,  where  they  remained  all  the  after¬ 
noon.  The  house  was  carefully  searched,  ‘  Judas  ’  Eliot,  as 
he  was  afterwards  called,  conducting  the  operations.  The 
evening  came,  and  nothing  had  been  found.  The  men,  leaving 
the  house,  laughed  at  Eliot,  who,  roused  in  his  turn,  insisted 
that  they  had  not  broken  the  walls  or  searched  the  hiding- 
places.  ‘  We  have  no  warrant,’  said  the  magistrate,  ‘  to  break 

*  down  or  destroy.’  ‘  But  I  have,’  returned  Eliot,  and  draw¬ 
ing  the  warrant  from  his  bosom  he  proceeded  to  read  it. 
Meanwhile  the  priests  had  crept  out  of  their  confinement,  and 
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the  whole  house  was  in  a  tumult  of  rejoicing,  interrupted 
sharply  by  the  return  of  the  magistrate  with  his  men.  Mrs. 
Yate  was  allowed  to  choose  a  chamber  where  she  might  remain 
in  peace  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  house  was  examined,  the  walls 
were  sounded,  and  were  broken  in  where  they  seemed  hollow. 
At  last  the  men,  who  had  been  well  supplied  with  beer,  tired 
of  their  work,  and  composed  themselves  to  sleep.  When  Mrs. 
Yate  was  assured  that  all  were  asleep,  with  an  imprudence 
which  seems  hardly  credible  she  sent  for  Campion  from  his 
hiding-place,  and  insisted  on  his  preaching  at  her  bedside. 
The  servants  assembled,  Campion  became  excited  and  preached 
noisily.  The  sentinels  awoke,  and  the  priests  had  barely  time 
to  escape — not,  however,  before  their  presence  in  the  house  had 
been  made  known  with  certainty.  The  search  was  continued, 
still  without  result ;  until  Eliot,  almost  in  despair,  as  he  passed 
down  the  staircase,  put  his  hand  on  the  wall  over  the  stairs, 
and  exclaimed  ‘  We  have  not  broken  through  here.’  One  of 
Mrs.  Yate’s  servants,  who  had  been  placed  in  attendance  on 
him,  and  to  whom  he  spoke,  knowing  that  it  was  precisely 
there  that  the  priests  were  hidden — 

‘  turned  deadly  pale,  and  stammered  out  that  he  should  have  thought 
enough  walls  had  been  broken  up  already.  Eliot  marked  his  confusion, 
and  immediately  asked  for  a  smith’s  hammer.  He  smashed  in  the  wall, 
and  there,  in  a  little  close  cell,  on  a  narrow  bed,  were  the  three  priests 
lying  side  by  side,  their  faces  and  hands  raised  towards  heaven.  They 
had  confessed  their  sins  to  one  another,  and  had  received  for  their 
penance  to  say  once  Jiat  voluntas  tua,  and  to  invoke  St.  John  Baptist 
three  times.  For  St.  John  had  once  before  saved  Campion  from  a 
similar  danger.’  (Simpson,  pp,  226-7.) 

Thus  Campion  was  taken.  The  Council,  to  which  the  Sheriff 
of  Berkshire  at  once  applied,  ordered  that  the  prisoners  (many 
recusants  were  also  taken  into  custody)  should  be  sent  under 
a  strong  guard  to  London.  They  were  well  treated  until 
they  reached  Colebrook,  about  ten  miles  from  London.  At 
that  place  their  elbows  were  tied  behind  them,  their  hands 
in  front,  and  their  legs  under  their  horses’  bellies.  Campion 
rode  first ;  and  in  his  hat  was  stuck  a  paper,  on  which  was 
written  ‘  Campion  the  seditious  Jesuit.’  Thus  they  passed 
through  the  city  to  the  Tower,  where  they  were  delivered  over 
to  the  custody  of  the  governor.  Sir  Owen  Hopton. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  follow  at  any  length  all  that  occurred 
between  the  taking  of  Campion  and  his  execution  at  Tyburn. 
He  was  examined  at  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  Elizabeth  was  present 
herself  on  this  occasion.  Afterwards  the  Council  determined 
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to  treat  him  with  severity.  He  was  three  several  times 
stretched  on  the  rack ;  for  although  the  use  of  torture  was  con¬ 
trary  to  the  law  of  England,  it  was  employed  at  this  time 
without  scruple.  On  the  rack  he  did  make  some  kind  of  state¬ 
ment  about  the  houses  in  which  he  had  been  received ;  but 
nothing  could  be  extracted  from  him  which  in  any  way  indi¬ 
cated  a  knowledge  of,  or  a  connexion  with,  any  political  con¬ 
spiracy.  At  length,  on  November  20,  he  was  brought  to  his 
trial  in  Westminster  Hall,  where  he  was  allowed  free  speech, 
but  where,  of  course,  nothing  that  he  could  say  was  of  avail  to 
set  aside  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  Council  had  determined 
that  an  example  should  be  made ;  and  Campion,  although  not 
the  slightest  proof  was  offered  of  his  having  been  concerned 
in  treasonable  practices,  was  a  Jesuit,  and  one  of  great  name. 
It  must  be  admitted  too  that  when  pressed  for  his  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  the  bull  of  deposition,  his  answers  were  doubtful, 
although  they  did  not  imply  an  entire  acceptance  of  it.  The 
jury  found  him  guilty  ;  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  pronounced 
sentence  of  death,  with  all  the  fearful  penalties  of  high  treason. 
The  sentence  was  carried  out  at  Tyburn  on  December  1. 
The  chief  reporter  of  the  executions  of  Campion  and  his 
fellows  was  Anthony  Munday,  a  player  and  a  dramatist  of 
some  reputation.  His  account  is  printed  in  Holinshed ;  and 
Hallam  rightly  condemns  it  for  ‘  a  savageness  and  bigotry  which 
‘  I  am  very  sure  no  scribe  of  the  Inquisition  could  have  sur- 
‘  passed.’  *  The  details  are  fully  given  by  Mr.  Simpson.  We 
need  not  pain  our  readers  by  dwelling  on  them ;  but  it  should 
be  stated  that  Campion  was  allowed  to  die  on  the  gallows  be¬ 
fore  the  last  frightful  indignities  were  offered  to  his  body,  and 
that  when  Lord  Charles  Howard  asked  him  ‘  for  which  queen 
‘  he  prayed,  whether  for  Elizabeth  the  queen  ?  ’  he  answered 
‘  Yea,  for  Elizabeth,  your  queen  and  my  queen,  unto  whom  I 

*  wish  a  long  quiet  reign  with  all  prosperity.’  At  the  same  time 
with  Campion  suffered  two  other  priests,  Sherwin  and  Briant. 

Whilst  the  executioner  was  quartering  the  body  of  Campion, 
some  drops  of  blood  fell  on  a  young  man  standing  beside  the 
block,  whose  name  was  Henry  Walpole.  It  seemed,  we  are 
told,  that  there  had  thus  come  to  him  a  call  from  heaven 
to  take  up  the  work  which  had  been  so  cruelly  cut  short,  and 
to  follow  the  same  path  which  Campion  had  trodden.  Wal¬ 
pole  returned  to  his  chambers,  and  there,  within  the  next  day 
or  two,  composed  a  poem  of  thirty  stanzas,  entitled  ‘  An 

*  Epitaphe  of  the  Lyfe  and  Deathe  of  the  most  famouse  Clerke 

•  Constitutional  History  of  England,  i.  p.  146,  note  (ed.  1855). 
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‘  and  vertuouse  Priest  Edmud  Campion,  and  reverend  Father  of 
‘  the  meeke  Societie  of  the  blessed  Name  of  Jesus.’  The  verses, 
which  at  first  were  handed  about  in  manuscript,  and  were 
afterwards  printed,  are  graceful  and  flowing,  and,  although 
they  tell  us  nothing  important  about  Campion,  they  suffi¬ 
ciently  indicate  the  deep  emotion  of  the  writer : — 

‘  His  hurdle  drawes  us  wyth  hym  to  the  crosse. 

His  speeches  there  provoke  us  for  to  dye. 

His  death  doth  saie,  this  lyfe  is  but  a  losse ; 

His  martyred  blood  from  heaven  to  us  doth  crye. 

His  first  aud  last,  and  all,  conspire  in  this 
To  schewe  the  way  that  leadeth  us  to  blisse.’ 

It  is  this  Henry  Walpole  the  records  of  whose  life,  hitherto 
little  known,  have  been  so  carefully  traced  by  Dr.  Jessopp. 
His  book  not  only  gives  us  the  touching  story  of  a  very  re¬ 
markable  man,  but  illustrates,  as  only  family  history  can 
illustrate,  the  condition  of  an  important  part  of  England 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  great  religious  changes 
of  the  Reformation  were  still  in  progress,  and  when,  whatever 
might  be  the  outward  appearance  of  things,  so  great  confu¬ 
sion,  disagreement,  and  unrest  in  reality  underlay  the  surface. 
Out  of  all  this  confusion,  and  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
Catholic  combination  against  England  which  culminated  in  the 
Armada,  there  arose,  and  rapidly  deepened,  a  strong  feeling 
of  patriotism  in  which  all  participated,  with  little  or  no  dis¬ 
tinction  of  creed  or  party.  Trouble  and  danger  from  the  side 
of  Rome  did  not  of  course  cease  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
Armada ;  but  the  circumstances  were  different.  It  was  at 
least  certain  that  no  foreign  invasion  would  be  welcomed  or 
assisted  by  any  considerable  party  in  this  country. 

As  the  son  of  an  ancient  house  Avhose  influence  and  con¬ 
nexions  were  widely  spread,  the  jwsition  of  Henry  Walpole 
differed  altogether  from  that  of  Campion.  The  Walpoles 
first  appear  in  the  Norfolk  Marshland,  where  their  most  an¬ 
cient  manor  seems  to  have  been  Walpole  St.  Peter’s,  a  place 
now  famous  for  its  superb  Perpendicular  church.  They  re¬ 
tained  this  manor  until  the  year  1797  ;  but  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  the  Walpoles  migrated  to  Houghton,  in  a  drier 
and  pleasanter  country.  They  married  and  prospered ;  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  was  no  family 
in  the  Norfolk  district  lying  between  Fakenham  and  Ely  at 
all  to  be  compared  with  the  Walpoles  in  the  extent  of  their 
possessions  and  the  width  of  their  local  influence  and  resources. 
The  three  principal  branches  of  the  family  at  this  time  were 
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the  Walpoles  of  Houghton,  of  Herpley,  and,  represented  by  a 
second  son  of  Walpole  of  Herpley,  the  Walpoles  of  Docking, 
who  afterwards  removed  to  Anmer  Hall.  Henry  Walpole 
the  Jesuit,  bom  in  1558,  was  a  son  of  Christopher  Walpole  of 
Docking.  Dr.  Jessopp  gives  so  picturesque  a  description  of 
the  Walpole  district  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  Ave  must 
quote  it. 

‘  First  and  last,  the  possessions  of  the  three  squires  stretched  over  a 
tract  covering  not  much  short  of  fifty  square  miles.  It  was  wild  heath 
and  scrub  for  the  most  part,  where  huge  flocks  of  sheep  roamed  at 
large ;  except  Avhere  the  “  common  fields  ”  of  arable  land  and  the 
small  patches  of  meadow  and  pasture  supplied  Avith  cereals  and  fodder 
the  popidation  of  villages  which  Avere  then  perhaps  more  thickly  in¬ 
habited  than  now.  The  peasantry  Avere  dismally  ignorant,  timid,  and 
slavish ;  each  man’s  village  Avas  his  Avorld,  and  he  shrank  from  look¬ 
ing  beyond  it.  The  turf  or  the  brushwood  of  the  parish  gave  him 
fuel ;  the  bees  gave  him  all  the  SAveetness  he  ever  tasted ;  the  sheep¬ 
skin  served  him  for  clothing,  and  its  wool,  which  the  Avomen  spun, 
served  for  the  squire’s  doublet  and  hose.  The  lord  of  the  manor 
allowed  no  corn  to  be  ground  save  at  his  OAvn  mill ;  and  he  Avho  Avas  so 
fortunate  as  to  oaati  some  diminutive  saltpan  was  the  rich  man  of  the 
district.  It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  throAV  ourselves  back  in  imagina¬ 
tion  to  a  time  when  nothing  was  too  insignificant  to  be  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  special  bequest.  Not  only  do  aa’c  meet  Avith  instances  of  bed 
and  bedding,  brass  pots,  a  single  silver  spoon,  a  table,  and  the  smallest 
household  utensils  left  in  the  wills  of  people  of  some  substance  and  posi¬ 
tion,  but  old  shoes,  swarms  of  bees,  half  a  bushel  of  rye,  and  as  small  a 
sum  as  sixpence,  are  common  legacies  even  doAvn  to  the  end  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  The  cottage  of  the  labourer,  who  Avas  as  much  tied  to 
the  soil  as  his  forefather  the  “villein  ”  (Avho  had  pas.sed  Avith  the  Land 
as  a  chattel  when  an  estate  changed  OAvners),  AA'as  nothing  but  a  mud 
hovel  Avith  a  few  sods  for  roof,  and,  as  a  dAvelling,  incomparably  less 
comfortable  than  the  gipsy’s  tent  is  in  our  own  days.  The  manor- 
house,  on  the  other  hand,  small  though  it  were,  exhibited  a  certain 
barbaric  prodigality.  Foreigners  Avere  amazed  at  the  extent  of  Eng¬ 
lish  households,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  accommodation  provided 
for  them.  In  the  latter  half  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  the  fashion  of  building 
large  houses  in  the  country  parishes  prevailed  to  a  surprising  extent, 
and  this,  with  other  causes,  hastened  the  ruin  of  many  an  old  county 
family  which  had  held  its  OAvn  for  generations  :  but  at  her  accession 
the  houses  of  the  landed  gentry  Avere  very  small  and  unpretending,  and 
their  fiimiture  almost  incredibly  scanty;  Avhile,  for  the  agricultural 
labouring  classes,  there  were  tens  of  thousands  of  them  who,  as  we 
understand  the  words,  had  never  in  their  lives  slept  in  a  bed.  Koads 
there  were  none.  Fakenham,  the  nearest  town  to  Houghton,  was  nine 
miles  off  as  the  crow  flies,  and  Lynn  was  eleven  or  twelve.  As  men 
rode  across  the  level  moors,  now  and  then  starting  a  bustard  on  their 
way,  or  scaring  some  fox  or  curlew,  there  was  little  to  catch  the  eye 
save  the  church  towers,  which  are  here  planted  somewhat  thickly ;  but 
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Coxford  Abbey,  not  yet  in  ruins — indeed  part  of  it  actually  at  this 
time  inhabited — and  Flitcham  Priory,  a  cell  of  Walsingham,  frowned 
down  upon  the  passer-by,  the  desolate  ghosts  of  what  had  been  but 
twenty  years  belbre.’  * 

Henry  Walpole  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school 
founded  in  Norwich  by  Edward  VI.,  where  among  his  com¬ 
panions  may  possibly  have  been  Edward  Coke,  the  future  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  Naunton,  author  of  the  ‘  Fragmenta  Regalia,’ 
and  Greene  the  dramatist.  At  this  time  Puritanism  was  ram¬ 
pant  in  the  city  of  Norwich ;  but  the  gentry  of  the  county,  who 
then  formed  almost  a  caste,  were  very  differently  disposed. 
Walpole  matriculated  at  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1575  ;  and  carried  with  him  there  the  strongest  Catholic  lean¬ 
ings,  if  indeed  he  were  not  at  that  time  a  professed  Catholic. 
His  cousin  Edward  Walpole  was  also  at  Peterhouse,  besides 
many  of  their  kindred,  three  of  whom  afterwards  became 
Jesuits  like  himself.  He  was  clearly  a  diligent  student;  and 
in  1579,  on  leaving  Cambridge,  entered  at  Gray’s  Inn,  then  a 
favourite  haunt  of  all  who  were  ‘  Catholicly  ’  inclined.  He  was 
still  at  Cambridge,  when  in  1578  Elizabeth  made  her  Norfolk 
progress,  during  which  her  host  Rookwood  was  imprisoned. 
In  1580  Campion  arrived  in  England,  and  it  is  clear  that 
Henry  Walpole  was  a  decided  favourer  of  the  Jesuit  mission. 
Then  followed  the  execution  of  Campion,  after  which  Walpole 
wrote  his  poem,  printed  at  length  by  one  Vallenger,  who  was 
fined  and  condemned  to  lose  his  ears  for  it,  but  would  not 
give  up  the  author’s  name. 

‘  But  though  Vallenger  kept  his  secret  with  unusual  courage,  it  was 
not  long  before  whispers  went  abroad  that  the  true  author  of  the  poem 
was  Henry  Walpole,  who  forthwith  became  an  object  of  suspicion.  He 
had  been  notoriously  at  Cambridge  an  associate  with  the  Komanist 
malcontents ;  he  had  taken  no  degree ;  the  oath  of  allegiance  he  had 
declined  to  be  bound  by ;  at  Gray’^  Inn  he  had  already  become  famous 
by  his  uncompromising  habit  of  standing  up  for  his  own  opinions,  and 
had  the  character  of  being  a  far  better  theologian  than  lawyer.  At  the 
disputations  between  Campion  and  the  English  divines  in  the  Tower, 
he  had  been  a  constant  attendant ;  he  had  been  present  at  his  trial  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  had  stood  by  his  side  at  the  execution  ;  he  had 
taken  no  pains  to  conceal  his  sentiments,  and  rather  appears  to  have 
exhibited  something  like  a  spirit  of  bravado.  His  biographers  assert 
that  he  had  made  himself  obnoxious  by  “  converting  ”  more  than 
twenty  young  men  who  were  his  associates,  and  that  his  activity  as  a 
proselytiser  drew  upon  him  at  last  the  notice  of  the  Council.  It  is 
certain  that  his  cousin,  Edward  Walpole  of  Houghton,  was  powerfully 
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influenced  by  him,  and  induced  to  refuse  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
certain  too  that  this  circumstance  had  something  to  do  with  his  finding 
it  necessary  to  go  away  from  London,  wliere  a  warrant  was  out  against 
liim.  Even  the  precincts  of  Gray’s  Inn  woxild  soon  become  unsafe,  and 
lie  rode  off  to  his  Norfolk  home  to  escape  the  pursuivants.  But  tliere 
was  a  danger  that  by  remaining  in  his  native  county  he  should  com¬ 
promise  his  relations,  and  after  some  delays  he  managed  to  get  a  passage 
on  board  a  vessel  sailing  for  France.’  (Jessopp,  pp.  92-3.) 

He  reached  Rheims  on  July  7,  1582,  and  enrolled  himself 
among  the  students  of  theology.  There  he  remained  for 
nine  or  ten  months,  and  then  set  out  for  Rome.  He  was 
received  as  a  student  in  the  English  College,  took  minor 
orders,  and  in  February,  1584,  was  admitted  among  the  pro¬ 
bationers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  His  health  afterwards 
broke  down;  he  was  sent  to  France,  and  by  order  of  the 
General  of  the  Jesuits  was  ordained  priest  at  Paris  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1588.  Thence,  in  the  same  year,  just  after  the  failure  of 
the  Armada,  Walpole  was  sent  to  join  the  so-called  ‘  Missio 
‘  Castrensis,’  a  Jesuit  mission  which  had  been  established  in 
the  Low  Countries  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  soldiery 
serving  there  under  the  Prince  of  Parma.  Walpole’s 

‘  readiness  of  speech  and  abundant  culture,  his  c.aptivating  manner 
and  extraordinary  facility  as  a  linguist,  his  long  and  careful  training, 
and  perhaps  too  his  birth  and  connexion  with  some  who  were  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  army,  marked  him  out  as  an  eminently  fit  man  for 
work  of  this  kind.  He  himself,  in  his  examinations,  tells  us  that  his 
business  was  to  hear  confessions  in  French  and  English,  Spanish  and 
Italian,  of  all  which  he  was  a  master ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  he  threw 
himself  into  his  new  duties  with  no  half-heartedness.’  (.Jessopp,  p.  149.) 

The  ‘  Missio  ’  was  xvatched,  however,  by  Walslngham’.s 
spies ;  and  during  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Walpole  to 
minister  to  the  soldiery  of  Flushing,  or  to  confer  with  friends 
in  the  town,  then  held  by  a  garrison  chiefly  English,  who.se 
commander  was  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  he  Avas  taken  prisoner  and 
committed  to  close  custody.  In  prison  he  suffered  much  ;  but 
Captain  Russell,  a  cousin  of  his  family,  one  of  the  English 
officers  serving  at  Flushing,  found  means  of  communicating 
with  the  Norfolk  Walpoles,  and  Michael,  a  younger  brother, 
determined  at  once  to  cross  the  seas,  and  to  join  Henry 
Walpole,  whose  position  was  known  to  be  perilous.  A  ransom 
Avas  accepted  for  the  release  of  the  Jesuit;  and  he  Avas 
set  at  liberty  in  January,  1590,  having  learned,  as  he  himself 
says,  by  his  imprisonment,  ‘to  knoAV  better  both  God,  the 
‘  Avorld,  and  himself.’ 

This  sentence  occurs  in  the  earliest  of  a  series  of  letters  pre- 
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served  amongf  the  iSISS.  at  Stony  hurst,  and  written  by  Henry 
Walpole  to  Father  Creswell,  Rector  of  the  English  College  at 
Rome.  They  cover  a  period  of  fifteen  months,  and  furnish  us 
with  a  very  valuable  picture  of  the  deplorable  state  of  affairs 
among  the  English  refugees  in  Belgium  during  the  two  years 
after  the  Armada. 

‘  They  give  us  notices  of  the  coming  and  going  of  Jesuit  priests  and 
political  agents  and  Spanish  generals.  Now  and  then  there  are  scraps 
of  news  from  home,  and  sometimes  faint  whispers  of  dark  intrigues 
going  on,  or  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  that  might  be  imminent. 
But  free  and  unrestrained  as  these  letters  are,  and  written  as  they  are 
in  full  confidence  and  affection  by  one  Jesuit  to  another,  there  is  not 
from  beginning  to  end  one  single  word  or  hint  which  indicates  anything 
approaching,  I  will  not  say  to  treasonable  designs,  but  even  to  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  e.xistence  of  such  designs  on  the  waiter’s  part. 
Setting  aside  such  religious  views  as  we  should  of  course  expect  to 
meet  with,  these  letters  exhibit  to  us  a  man  of  intense  enthusiasm,  of 
lofty  piety,  of  fanaticism  if  you  will,  but  one  whose  faith  was  the  very 
life  of  his  life,  and  the  mainspring  of  his  every  act  and  thought  and 
word.’  * 

All  the  letters  are  dated  from  Brussels ;  and  the  time  of 
Walpole’s  residence  there  is  regarded  by  his  biographer  as  the 
most  useful  and  perhaps  the  happiest  period  of  his  life.  But 
his  thoughts  w’ere  strongly  turned  towards  England.  His 
brother  Michael,  after  remaining  with  him  for  some  months, 
went  to  Rome  and  entered  at  the  English  College  there.  His 
youngest  brother,  Thomas,  crossed  to  Flanders  in  1589,  and 
obtained  a  commission  in  the  Spanish  army.  His  cousin, 
Edward  Walpole,  soon  afterwards  ‘  abjured  the  realm  ’  of 
England,  and  Avas  received  into  the  English  College  at  Rome  ; 
and  before  another  year  had  passed,  his  brother  Christopher, 
with  two  other  Norfolk  gentlemen,  Thomas  Lucie  or  Lacy,  and 
Anthony  Rouse,  arrived  at  Rheims.  With  each  of  these 
arrivals  came  fresh  tidings  of  the  religious  excitement  that  was 
prevailing  among  the  gentry  of  the  eastern  counties,  fed 
mainly  by  the  exertions  of  a  certain  Father  Gerard.  ‘  Gerard 
‘doeth  much  good,’  writes  Walpole  to  Father  Creswell;  and 
he  grew  himself  earnestly  desirous  of  also  doing  good  Avork 
in  England.  This,  hoAvever,  he  AA'as  not  to  attempt  imme¬ 
diately.  From  Brussels  he  Avas  sent  to  the  Jesuit  noviciate  at 
Tournay ;  thence  he  Avas  called  to  the  College  at  Bruges ;  and 

*  One  Generation  of  a  Norfolk  House,  p.  151.  These  letters  have 
been  privately  printed  by  Dr.  Jessopp  from  the  originals  at  Stony- 
hurst. 
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in  the  autumn  of  1592  he  was  ordered  by  the  General  of  the 
society  to  j)roceed  to  Spain,  wliere  Parsons  had  for  some  time 
been  occupied  in  organising  an  English  seminary  which  should 
be  a  Jesuit,  and  not,  like  that  of  Douay  or  of  llheims,  a 
secular  college.  The  new  college  was  established  at  Seville. 
Walpole  took  part  in  the  opening  ceremony,  which  Avas  con¬ 
ducted  with  great  magnificence;  and  Ave  are  told  by  an  eye- 
Avitness  that  ‘  at  the  end  of  the  mass  four  scholars  took  the 
‘  oath  of  priesthood  and  returning  into  England,  according  to 
‘  the  manner  of  the  seminaries.’  In  a  month  or  tAvo  Walpole 
AA'as  sent  to  Valladolid ;  and  there  at  length  came  the  long- 
desired  summons.  In  his  examination  before  his  trial  he  de¬ 
clared  : — 

‘  I  Avas  minister  (at  Valladolid)  till  Fa.  Parsons  coming  to  Valladolid 
about  June,  anno  93,  did  find  me  not  so  apt,  as  he  said,  for  that  office, 
and  told  me  he  was  in  doubt  Avhether  to  send  me  to  hear  confessions  in 
Seville  or  to  Lisbon,  Avhere  is  a  residence  begun  :  and  suddenly  he  told 
me  he  was  resolved  I  should  go  into  England  if  I  did  not  refuse,  having 
order  thereto  from  the  General  and  Provincial;  and  so  he  and  the 
Kector  did  determine.’ 

Accordingly,  after  an  intervicAV  Avith  Philip  II.,  who  ‘  being 
‘  A'ery  Ioav,  very  Aveak,  so  as  I  could  scarcely  hear  him,  said 
‘  only  these  AV'ords  that  I  could  understand,  “  Dios  os  enca- 
‘“mina,”’  Henry  AValpole  proceeded  to  Bilbao,  embarked 
at  Portugaletta  for  Calais,  arrived  there  after  a  long  and 
stormy  voyage,  and  Avaited,  first  at  Douay  and  then  at  St.  C)mer, 
for  an  opportunity  of  passing  into  England. 

Here  aa^c  must  return  on  our  steps  to  describe  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  eastern  counties.  W e  have  seen  how  the  devotion 
of  Henry  Walpole  influenced  his  OAvn  family  and  his  im¬ 
mediate  relations.  But  in  truth  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
Norfolk  Avas  ‘recusant.’ 

‘  The  squires  in  this  part  of  Norfolk  ’  (i.e.  the  north-Avestern  portion  ot 
the  county)  ‘  had  by  no  means  moved  Avith  the  times.  They  Avere  Ca¬ 
tholics  almost  to  a  man.  People  discussed  the  great  questions  between 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome  freely  and  openly,  and  scarcely  a 
single  one  of  the  old  county  families  Avas  without  some  prominent 
members  Avho  Avere  already,  or  Avere  soon  about  to  be,  sufferers  for  their 
faith.  The  ToAvnshends  of  Kainham,  the  Cobbs  of  Sandringham,  the 
Bastards  of  Dunham,  the  Bozouns  of  Whissonsett,  the  Kerviles  of  Wig- 
genhall,  and  many  othei'S  of  less  note  and  importance,  all  figure  in  the 
Recusant  Rolls ;  .  .  .  the  country  swarmed  Avith  squires  who,  though 
they  “  kept  their  church,”  yet  had  small  loA'e  for  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  Avould  have  Avelcomed  a  change  to  the  old  reijime  with  some¬ 
thing  more  than  e(iuanimify.’  (Jessopp,  p.  127.) 
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It  can  hardly  be  matter  of  surprise  that  such  a  district  as 
this  should  have  attracted  the  special  attention  of  Walsing- 
ham’s  spies  and  informers,  or  that  seminary  priests  and  Jesuits 
should  have  found  it  one  of  their  best  centres  of  operation. 
It  was  here  that  Gerard  had  ‘  done  much  good.’  Like  Wal¬ 
pole,  he  was  a  man  of  family,  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Gerard  of 
Bryn  in  Lancashire.  lie  had  not  the  learning  of  Walpole  or 
of  Campion,  but  could  sit  a  horse  or  train  a  falcon,  knew  all 
the  tricks  and  terms  of  the  hunting  field,  and  was  familiar  with 
all  the  pastimes  of  country  life.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  such  a  man  should  have  entered  the  Jesuit  Society ;  but, 
says  Dr.  Jessopp — 

‘  it  is  a  significant  fact,  explain  it  as  we  may,  that  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  “  call  of  God  ”  for  young  Englishmen  of 
culture  and  birth,  who  were  Eomanisfs,  meant  almost  invariably  a  call 
to  enter  the  Society  of  Jesus  ;  so  completely  had  the  new  order  attracted 
to  itself  all  the  choice  and  lofty  spirits  among  the  Catholics,  and  so 
wonderfully  had  the  fathers  of  the  society  impressed  the  minds  of  men 
with  a  belief  in  their  sanctity,  self-abnegation,  and  the  sincerity  of  their 
devotion  to  a  great  cause.’  (Jessopp,  p.  122.) 

Gerard  has  himself  written  an  account  of  his  early  life  and 
of  his  mission  to  England,  whither  he  was  sent  in  the 
autumn  of  1588,  the  year  of  the  Armada.  He  landed  on 
the  Norfolk  coast  towards  the  end  of  October,  and,  not  without 
considerable  danger,  found  his  way  to  Norwich.  There  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Edward  Yelver- 
ton,  of  Grimston,  whose  father  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
influential  men  in  the  county,  who  had  himself  been  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  wdth  the  Walpoles,  and  like  them,  had  become  strongly 
affected  by  so-called  Catholicism.  Gerard  met  Yelverton  by 
appointment  in  the  nave  of  Norwich  Cathedral ;  for  although 
no  recusant  would  enter  a  church,  the  nave  of  a  cathedral  was 
regarded  as  only  within  the  precincts.*  Gerard  then  admitted 

*  A  very  curious  proof  of  the  little  respect  paid  to  the  naves  (and,  it 
would  seem,  more  than  the  naves)  of  churches  and  cathednils,  and  of 
the  indifference  with  which  they  were  regarded  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Reformation,  is  afforded  by  a  remarkable  Proclamation,  preserved  among 
the  Cotton  M8S.  (Titus,  B.  ii.  39),  and  printed  for  the  first  time  by 
Dr.  Jessopp.  It  runs  as  follows  : — 

‘  A  Proclamation  for  the  Reformation  of  Quarrels  and  other  like  Abuses 
in  the  Church. 

‘  The  King’s  Majesty  considering  that  churches,  holy  cathedrals,  and 
others,  which  at  the  beginning  were  godly  instituted  for  common  prayer, 
for  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  ministration  of  Sacraments,  be  now  of 
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that  he  was  a  Jesuit  priest;  and  Yelverton  insisted  on  carry¬ 
ing  him  at  once  to  Grimston,  where  the  neighbourhood  was 
altogether  Catholic.  Here,  and  in  other  Catholic  houses,  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  he  remained  for  some  years,  during  which 
time 

‘  the  number  of  converts  of  both  sexes  which  he  made  would  appear 
absolutely  incredible,  if  the  evidence  were  not  so  conclusive,  and  the 
proofs  had  not  come  to  us  from  so  many  different  quarters.  At  least  ten 
young  men  of  birth,  and  belonging  to  the  most  considerable  families  in 
the  two  counties,  left  England  and  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus  before 
the  close  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  in  every  instance  we  can  distinctly 
trace  his  influence ;  indeed  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  themselves 
attribute  their  conversion  to  Gerard  by  name.’  (.lessopp,  p.  129  ) 

It  is  clear  that  Gerard  was  one  of  those  men  who  possess  in 
an  unusual  degree  the  power  of  attraction  and  persuasion.  He 
received  and  ‘  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome  ’  three  brothers 
of  Henry  AV’'alpole,  Michael,  Christopher,  and  Thomas,  besides 
their  cousin,  I^dward  Walpole,  of  Houghton,  all  of  whom  thus 
became  something  more  than  ordinary  recusants.  Indeed,  as 
to  attendance  at  church,  neglect  of  which  was  one  of  the  chief 
marks  of  a  recusant — 

‘  by  this  time  a  very  simple  device  had  been  invented  by  the  Catholic 
squires  which  has  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  historians.  If  there 
were  no  church  to  go  to  in  the  parish,  the  squire  could  not  be  pre¬ 


late  time  in  many  places,  and  especially  within  the  city  of  London,  irre¬ 
verently  used,  and  by  divers  insolent  rash  jxirsons  sundry  ways  much 
abused,  so  far  forth  that  many  quarrels,  riots,  frays,  bloodsheddings, 
have  been  made  in  some  of  the  said  churches,  besides  shootings  of  hand¬ 
guns  to  doves,  and  the  common  bringing  of  horses  and  mules  in  and 
through  the  said  churches,  making  the  same  which  were  properly 
appointed  to  God’s  service  and  common  prayer  like  a  stiible  or 
common  inn,  or  rather  a  den  or  sink  of  all  unchristliness,  to  the  great 
dishonour  of  God,  the  fear  of  Ilis  Majesty,  and  disquiet  of  all  such  as 
tor  the  time  be  then  assembled  for  common  prayer  and  hearing  of  God’s 
Word : 

‘  Forasmuch  as  the  insolency  of  great  numbers  using  the  said  ill 
demeanes  doth  daily  more  and  more  increase,  his  Highness,  by  the 
advice  of  the  Lords  and  others  of  his  Privy  Council,  straightly  chargeth 
and  commandeth  that  no  manner  of  person  or  persons,  of  what  state  or 
condition  soever  he  or  they  be,  do  from  henceforth  presume  to  quarrel, 
fray,  or  fight,  shoot  any  hand-gun,  bring  any  horse  or  mule  into  or 
through  any  cathedral  or  other  church,  or  by  any  other  ways  or  means 
irreverently  use  the  said  churches  or  any  of  them  upon  pain  of  his 
Highness’s  indignation,  and  imprisonment  of  his  or  their  bodies  that  so 
shall  otTend  against  the  etFect  of  his  present  proclamation. 

‘  Edward  VL* 
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sented  by  the  churchwardens  as  a  nonconformist.  It  was  easy  to 
reduce  the  fabric  to  a  ruinous  condition  in  any  out-of-the-way  village 
where  the  lord  of  the  manor  was  all  but  supreme,  where  he  was  resi¬ 
dent  and  the  parson  was  not.  Accordingly  a  systematic  destruction  of 
the  churches  in  Norfolk  commenced,  and  went  on  to  an  extent  that  may 
well  amaze  us.’  (Jessopp,  p.  186.) 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  Norfolk  at  this  day  contains  more 
ruined  churches  than  any  other  English  county,  and  there  is 
direct  evidence  that  in  one  case  at  least  the  lord  of  the  manor 
‘  converted  the  church  to  a  barn,  and  the  steeple  to  a  dove- 
‘  house ;  ’  hut  the  history  of  these  desecrations  deserves  more 
attention  at  the  hands  of  East-country  antiquaries  than  it  has 
hitherto  received.  W e  may  briefly  notice  the  rest  of  Gerard’s 
story.  After  passing  through  imminent  perils,  and  after  many 
hairbreadth  escapes,  he  Avas  apprehended  in  1594  and  flung 
into  the  Towei*.  There  he  Avas  tortured,  and  lost  the  use  of 
his  hands  for  some  months;  but  in  1597  he  escaped,  at  once 
returned  to  AA’hat  he  believed  to  be  his  duty,  laboured  to  the 
end,  and  died  quietly  in  his  bed  at  la.st. 

He  was  still  at  large,  and  Avorking  diligently  in  Norfolk, 
Avhen  Henry  Walpole  reached  the  north  coast  of  France  on 
his  way  to  England,  in  September  1593.  There  Avas  great 
difficulty  in  securing  a  passage.  The  plague  Avas  raging  in 
London ;  and  ‘  no  French  ship  Avent  from  Calais  by  reason  of 
‘  the  sickness.’  With  Walpole  Avas  his  brother  Thomas  ;  and 
Avhile  they  Avere  Avaiting  at  St.  Omer  they  fell  in  Avith  EdAvard 
Lingen,  a  ‘  soldier  of  fortune,’  as  he  AA'ould  have  been  called  in 
those  days,  Avho  had  been  for  some  years  a  ‘  pirate,’  carrying 
into  Dunkirk  whatever  prizes  he  could  make,  Avith  an  entire 
indifference  Avhether  the  ships  taken  Avere  Flemish,  French,  or 
English.  Three  ‘  vessels  of  Avar,’  in  reality  three  pirate  vessels, 
were  at  that  moment  fitting  out  at  Dunkirk.  Lingen,  avIio  had 
friends  among  the  buccaneers,  heard  of  this  expedition,  and, 
since  he  also  Avished  to  pass  into  England,  secured  places  on 
board  one  of  the  ships  for  himself  and  the  tAvo  Walpoles,  Avith 
an  understanding  that  they  were  to  be  set  ashore  somcAvhere 
on  the  coast  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  or  Norfolk.  Another  priest, 
travelling  under  the  name  of  Ingram,  had  already  bargained 
for  a  ])assage;  and  a  spy  of  AValsingham’s  Avas  also  on  board. 
They  set  sail  in  very  boisterous  weather,  and  were  off  the 
English  coast  on  December  3,  on  which  day  they  took  a  prize; 
but  they  had  been  carried  past  the  Wash  and  the  Humber, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  the  ship  Avhich  conveyed  the 
Jesuits  Avas  off  Flamborough  Head. 

‘  Ingram  was  bound  for  Scotland ;  he  would  have  been  quite  content 
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to  go  on.  Henry  Walpole  had  far  overshot  his  mark.  Anywhere  on  the 
coast  ot  Norfolk  or  even  Lincolnshire,  he  would  have  found  himself 
very  soon  among  friends,  but  to  land  in  Yorkshire  was  to  rush  into  the 
lion’s  jaws.  Nevertheless,  the  w’eather  showed  no  signs  of  mending  ;  it 
was  impossible  to  sjiy  where  next  he  might  find  himself;  and  as  the 
captain  told  him,  to  use  his  own  words,  “  that  he  could  not  touch  the 
“  land  where  he  would,  and  the  wind,  they  said,  was  not  good  .  .  .  for 
“  very  weariness  of  the  sea  I  desired  them  to  set  me  on  land  anywhere, 
“  or  else  carry  me  back — and  so  they  put  me  on  land.”  Unfortunately, 
he  and  his  two  companions  were  not  the  first  to  leave  the  ships.  The 
spy,  who  was  a  passenger  on  board  another  of  the  vessels,  man.aged  to 
land  before  them,  and  slipped  away  to  carry  information  to  York.  The 
three  companions  were  set  ashore  at  Bridlington,  and  the  ships  put  out 
to  sea  again.  Henry  Walpole  was  in  England  once  more.’  (Jessopp, 
p.  174.) 

At  the  time  of  his  landing  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire  the 
position  of  the  English  Catholics  tvas  very  different  from  w  hat 
it  had  been  in  Campion’s  time,  or  even  in  1588,  wdien  Gerard 
came  to  England.  After  the  .lesuit  mission  had  assumed  the 
character  of  an  actual  invasion,  a  new'  Act  was  passed  ‘  to  re- 
‘  tain  the  Queen’s  Majesty’s  subjects  in  their  due  obedience 
and  it  was  rigorously  enforced. 

‘  Hitherto  the  Catholic  gentry  had  received  some  measure  of  tolera¬ 
tion,  though  rcg.arded  with  disfavour  and  susj)icion.  Henceforth  they 
had  to  choose  between  conformity  and  something  like  ruin  or  death. 
By  the  first  clause  of  this  act,  to  persuade  anyone  to  embrace  the 
“  Komish  religion,”  or  to  yield  to  such  persuasion,  w’as  to  incur  the 
penalties  of  high  treason.  By  the  fourth  clause,  “  every  person  which 
“  sliall  say  or  sing  mass  ”  .shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  two  hundred  marks, 
and  be  imprisoned  for  a  year ;  and  “  every  person  which  shall  wdllingly 
“  hear  mass  ”  is  to  forfeit  one  hundred  marks  and  suffer  a  like  imprison¬ 
ment.  But  the  most  terrible  clause  of  all  w'as  the  fifth,  which  from 
this  time  became  the  real  instrument  of  oppression  and  robbery  upon 
the  unhappy  recusants,  and  which,  in  lieu  of  the  old  fine  for  non- 
attendance  at  church,  provided  that  “  every  person  above  the  age  of 
“  sixteen  years  which  shall  not  repair  to  some  church,  chapel,  or  usual 
“  place  of  common  prayer,  but  forbear  the  same  ,  .  .  shall  forfeit  to 
“  the  Queen’s  Majesty  lor  every  month  .  .  .  which  he  or  she  shall  so 
“  forbear,  twenty  pounds  of  laicful  Knglish  money;  and  besides,  over 
“  and  above  the  said  forfeitures,  ...  be  bound  with  two  sufficient  sure- 
“  ties  in  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  at  least  to  their  good  be- 
“  haviour.”  ’  (Jessopp,  p.  105.) 

Fines  gatliered  under  this  statute  were  to  be  divided  into 
three  parts,  one  of  which  went  to  the  queen,  another  to  the 
poor  of  the  parish  where  the  offence  was  committed,  and  the 
remaining  third  to  the  informer.  ‘  I  have  never  met,’  writes 
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Dr.  Jessopp,  ‘  Avith  the  sliglitest  trace  of  evidence  that  the 
‘  poor  of  the  parish  in  any  one  case  benefited  directly  or 
‘  indirectly  by  the  fines  that  were  levied.  Some  portion 
*  undoubtedly  did  find  its  way  into  the  exchequer ;  but  they 
‘  who  got  the  lion’s  share  of  the  spoil  were  the  pursuivants  and 
‘  informers.’ 

This  Avas  the  laAV  throughout  the  country.  In  Yorkshire, 
even  before  the  passing  of  the  new  Act,  the  severity  Avith 
Avhich  all  recusants  AA'ere  treated  had  been  unusually  great. 
The  county  had  been  a  stronghold  of  the  ‘  old  religion ;  ’ 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  ‘  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  ’  in  1536  was 
succeeded  by  the  establislnnent  of  the  Council  of  the  North, 

‘  a  name  of  terror  during  tlie  later  years  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
‘  tury  to  all  Avho  favoured  the  Roman  cause,  or  Avho  had  any 
‘  leaning  towards  the  papal  hierarchy  or  the  papal  authority.’ 
The  president  of  the  Council  at  the  time  of  Walpole’s  landing 
Avas  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  a  man  Avho  had  always  sided 
Avith  the  party  of  progress  in  religion,  had  consistently  favoured 
the  Puritans,  and  as  consistently  set  himself  to  oppose  the 
Romanists.  He  became  president  in  1572,  and  from  the  first 
set  himself  at  Avork  to  keep  doAvn  the  malcontents.  A  system 
of  espionage  grcAv  up,  and  a  regular  band  of  informers  Avas 
taken  into  the  lord  president’s  pay.  A  list  Avas  sent  up  to 
Burghley  of  the  principal  gentry  in  Yorkshire,  with  marks 
against  their  names  indicating  Avhich  Avere  ‘  protestant,’  ‘  the 
‘  worste  sorte,’  ‘  meane  or  less  evyll,’  and  ‘  doubtfull  or  newter.’ 
Fines  Avere  exacted ;  those  aa’Iio  could  not  pay  were  thrown 
into  York  Castle ;  and  after  the  death  of  Campion  the  disci¬ 
pline  became  sterner.  William  Lacey,  of  Great  Houghton, 
Avho  had  fled  from  Yorkshire  and  returned  as  a  seminary  priest, 
Avas  taken  in  1582  in  the  act  of  exercising  his  functions  among 
the  prisoners  in  the  castle,  and,  having  been  put  on  his  trial 
Avith  another  seminarist,  Avas  of  course  found  guilty,  and  both 
Avere  hanged.  Many  other  victims  folloAvcd ;  and  in  1586 
occurred  Avhat  Dr.  Jessopp  rightly  calls  the  ‘  atrocious  and 
‘  almost  unexampled  barbarity  Avhich  distinguished  the  case  of 
‘  ^laigaret  Clitherow.’  She  Avas  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Mid¬ 
dleton,  a  Avcalthy  citizen  of  York,  and  sheriff  of  the  city  in 
1565.  After  his  death,  her  mother  took  as  her  second  husband 
one  Henry  Maye,  Avho  Avas  lord  mayor  of  York  in  1586.  Mar¬ 
garet  had  married  John  ClitheroAv  in  1571,  and  had  borne  him 
several  children.  She  had  been  presented  as  a  recusant  in 
1576,  and  had  then  been  imprisoned  for  a  time  in  York  Castle. 
It  is  clear  that  she  Avas  a  woman  of  much  enthusiasm,  that  her 
life  was  that  of  an  ascetic,  and  that  she  Avas  a  great  befriender 
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of  priests.  In  March  1586  the  Council  ordered  that  Clitherow’s 
house  should  be  searched.  Everyone  found  in  it  was  arrested, 
and  a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve  yeai's  of  age  was  compelled  to  give 
such  information  as  he  could.  On  this  evidence  Margaret 
Clitherow  was  put  on  her  trial  for  the  crime  of  concealing 
priests.  She  obstinately  ref  used  to  plead  at  the  bar ;  and  when 
no  arguments  or  threats  could  move  her,  she  was  condemned  to 
suffer  the  peine  forte  et  dure,  and  was  actually  crushed  to  death 
in  accordance  with  the  sentence.  She  was  by  no  means  the 
last  who  suffered.  Each  succeeding  year  saw  .the  death  of 
priests  at  York,  who  for  the  most  part  had  to  endure  the  ex¬ 
treme  penalties  of  high  treason. 

It  was  in  the  province  thus  severely  ruled  that  Walpole 
and  his  two  companions  were  set  ashore  on  a  December  night 
in  1593.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
after  wandering  through  leafless  w'oods  and  over  rough  moor¬ 
land  they  found  themselves,  early  in  the  morning,  at  Kilham, 
about  nine  miles  from  their  landing-place,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  village  inn. 

‘  Before  noon  the  tidings  had  spread  far  and  wide  that  three  strangers, 
travel-stained  and  soaked  with  rain,  had  appeared  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  no  one  knew  whence,  and  had  taken  up  their  quarters  at  the 
roadside  alehouse.  The  constables,  at  this  time  more  than  ordinarily 
vigilant,  w’ere  soon  upon  the  track.  Three  months  before.  Lord  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  had  laid  his  hands  upon  a  seminary  priest  of  some  note— one 
John  Boast — whom  he  had  been  endeavouring  for  years  to  get  into  his 
power.  On  his  succeeding  at  last,  he  had  received  from  the  Lords  of 
the  Privy  Council  a  special  letter  of  thanks  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
important  service  rendered.  Gratified  by  this  recognition,  the  Earl 
had  replied  to  the  Council  assuring  them  of  hi.s  unabated  desire  to  deserve 
the  approbation  of  his  royal  mistress  ;  and  in  accordance  with  his  pro¬ 
fessions  the  coast  had  been  watched  with  increased  strictness.  Every 
stranger  and  wayfarer  was  subjected  to  search  and  cross-examination, 
and  the  chances  of  escape  for  any  seminary  priest  adrift  in  Yorkshire 
had  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Before  the  sun  set  on  that  first 
day  after  landing  on  English  soil  the  three  returned  exiles  had  been 
tu'rested  and  straightwav  committed  to  the  castle  at  York.’  (Jessopp, 
p.  208.) 

The  three  men  were  allowed  no  communication  in  prison. 
They  all  gave  their  true  name.s.  Henry  Walpole  confessed 
that  he  was  a  Jesuit  father,  and  his  brother  and  Lingen  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  had  served  in  Flanders  in  the  regiment  of  Sir 
William  Stanley — that  Sir  William  Stanley  who  had  treason¬ 
ably  surrendered  Deventer  to  the  Si)anish  commander  Tassis. 
But  while  Henry  Walpole  and  Lingen  steadily  refused  to 
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answer  questions  which  affected  the  safety  or  the  life  of  others, 
Thomas  Walpole — ‘not  of  the  stuff  that  martyrs  are  made  of’ 
— told  all  that  he  knew ;  and,  being  taken  by  the  officers  to 
the  seashore,  he  dug  up  a  packet  of  letters  which  his  brother 
had,  on  their  first  landing,  hidden  in  the  sand  under  a  stone. 
Henry  Walpole  was  himself  a  man  of  too  much  note,  not  only 
as  an  active  Jesuit,  but  as  the  heir  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy 
English  family,  to  escape  extreme  ‘  persecution,’  as  he  describes 
it,  at  the  hands  of  the  president  of  the  Council.  Lord  Hunting¬ 
don  felt  that  ‘  it  would  be  a  great  point  gained  if  his  convic- 
‘  tions  could  be  shaken,  or,  better,  if  in  open  controversy  he 
‘  might  be  put  to  the  worse  by  some  practised  theologians  quali- 
*  fied  to  stand  forward  as  champions  for  the  Protestant  faith.’ 
Accordingly,  several  Roman  priests,  who  had  been  arrested  and 
had  recanted  (for  all  had  not  Campion’s  firmness),  and  the 
earl’s  chaplain.  Dr.  Favour,  ‘a  very  mild  divine,’  who  had 
lately  been  made  Vicar  of  Halifax,  and  who  was  a  man  of 
learning  and  piety,  Avith  some  of  the  York  clergy,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  ‘  confer’  Avith  the  Jesuit.  It  is  uncertain  Avhether 
the  conferences  Avere  public  or  private  ;  but  they  ended  in  the 
usual  fashion,  and  each  side  remained  perfectly  satisfied  Avith 
itself.  The  president  then  directed  a  gaol  delh'ery  for  January 
24,  1594,  when  the  Walpoles  and  Lingen  Avere  to  be  put  upon 
their  trial.  It  Avas  found,  hoAvever,  that  there  was  no  law  to 
deal  Avith  the  cases  of  the  two  laymen.  Their  offences  had 
been  committed  beyond  the  seas ;  and  with  the  piracy  of  Lin¬ 
gen  it  Avas  difficult  to  grapple.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to 
issue  a  special  commission ;  and  although  this  Avas  overruled,  a 
special  commissioner  Avas  sent  to  York  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council.  This  commissioner  Avas  the  notorious  informer, 
Richard  Topeliffe,  Avho  on  his  arrival  proceeded  to  examine 
Lingen,  from  whom  nothing  could  be  extracted,  and  Thomas 
Walpole,  who  had  already  told  all  he  knew. 

‘  How  much  that  Avas  may  appear  from  Topciiffe’s  own  letter,  in 
which  he  exultingly  praises  the  young  man  for  his  candour,  and  .adds 
to  the  Lord  Keeper,  “  By  this  yoAir  lordship  may  shoAv  unto  her  sacred 
“  Majesty  how  God  blessed  her  Highness  with  the  uttering  of  that  which 
“  I  see  will  turn  to  her  high  service  for  discovering  of  disloyal  men  and 
“  women  both  about  London,  in  sundry  counties  in  England,  and  deeply 
“  in  Ireland ;  ”  and  then,  after  giving  a  list  of  some  trinkets  and  tokens 
with  which  Henry  Walpole  had  been  entrusted  .  .  .  Topeliffe  signi¬ 
ficantly  adds :  “  Much  more  lieth  hid  in  these  two  lewd  persons,  the 
“  Jesuit  and  Lingen,  Avhich  Avit  of  man  giveth  occasion  to  be  suspected 
“  that  labour  of  man  without  further  authority  and  conference  than  his 
“  lordship  hath  here  can  never  be  digged  out.  ...  So  the  Jesuit  and 
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“  Lingen  must  be  dealt  with  in  some  sharp  sort  above ;  and  more  will 
“  burst  out  than  yet,  or  otherwise  can  be  known ;  yet  see  I  more  in  this 
“  seiwice  than  ever  I  did  in  any  before  to  her  Majesty’s  benefit  both  of 
“  state  and  purse.”  ’  (Jessopp,  pp.  213-14.) 

The  ‘  sharp  dealing  ’  jwinted,  of  course,  to  the  rack.  The 
benefit  to  her  Majesty  was  to  be  the  plunder  of  Henry  Wal¬ 
pole’s  inheritance.  Topcliffe  did  not  remain  long  in  York. 
After  his  departure  the  friends  of  AYalpole  determined  to  make 
an  effort  to  effect  his  release ;  and  a  plot  was  laid  which  Wal¬ 
pole  would  not  in  any  way  encourage  until  he  had  submitted 
the  whole  as  a  ‘  case  of  eonscience’  to  Richard  Holtby,  a  York- 
shireman  and  a  Jesuit,  who  had  been  sent  into  the  north  soon 
after  the  death  of  Campion.  Holtby  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  attempt  should  not  be  made.  The  freedom  of  one 
Jesuit  father  might  be  bought  too  dearly  by  the  blood  of 
others.  The  answer  was  accepted  by  Wal|X)le  as  the  voice  of 
God  ;  and  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  prospect  of  a  martyr’s 
death — ahvays  too  w'clcome  to  an  enthusiast  of  his  order.  ‘  1 
‘  am  much  astonished,’  he  writes,  ‘  that  so  vile  a  creature  as  I 
‘  am  should  be  so  near,  as  they  tell  me,  to  the  crown  of  martyr- 
‘  dom.’  Topcliffe  returned  to  York ;  and  under  his  eharge 
Henry  Walpole  Avas  conveyed  to  London  and  to  the  Tower. 
On  the  road  Topcliffe  gave  out  that  he  had  in  his  keeping  a 
notable  Jesuit  Avho  Avas  privy  to  the  plot  of  Rodrigo  Lopez,  a 
Portuguese  physician,  to  assassinate  the  queen ;  and  no  insult 
or  outrage  AA'as  omitted  which  might  aggravate  his  sufferings. 
The  plot  of  Lopez,  AA'hich  had  just  been  made  public,  and  for 
which  he  suffered,  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  ‘invention’ 
of  Elizabeth’s  favourite  at  the  time,  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
whom,  in  connexion  with  it,  she  called  ‘  a  rash  and  temerarious 
‘  youth.’ 

For  nearly  tAvo  months  Henry  Walpole  remained  in  soli¬ 
tary  confinement  in  the  ToAA^er.  The  place  of  his  imprison¬ 
ment  Avas  Avhat  is  known  as  the  Salt  ToAver,  at  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  inner  fortification.  On  the  wall  of  a  room  in  this 
tOAver,  in  shape  a  pentagon  about  sixteen  feet  across,  and  but 
dimly  lighted,  the  name  of  ‘  Henry  Walpole  ’  still  remains,  cut 
with  a  knife  into  the  stone.  He  had  ample  time  for  such 
Avork  before,  on  April  14,  1594,  a  certain  Richard  Young,  ‘  a 
‘  creature  whose  life  Avas  spent  in  hunting  up  priests  and  tor- 
‘  turing  them,’  and  who  disputed  the  palm  of  cruelty  with  Top¬ 
cliffe,  Avrote  to  the  Lord  Keeper  Puckering,  suggesting  that  an 
order  should  be  given  him  to  examine  certain  prisoners  in  the 
Tower,  who  had  ‘  long  lain  in  oblivion,  and  by  delay  and  lin- 
‘  gering,  matters  of  great  importance  are  hurt  and  hid.’  Wal- 
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pole’s  first  examination  accordingly  took  place  at  once,  but  not 
before  Young.  His  examiners  were  Sergeant  Drewe,  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  the  Attorney-General,  and  Richard  TopclifFe. 
He  admitted  that  he  was  a  J esuit,  that  he  had  been  at  the  new 
seminary  at  Valladolid,  and  had  received  certain  ‘  labels  ’  to 
serve  as  a  pass  from  some  Englishman  at  Dunkirk.  He  also 
declared  that  there  were  about  forty  young  Englishmen  study¬ 
ing  at  Valladolid,  all  sons  of  men  of  substance  and  position  at 
home.  But  he  would  not  give  the  names  of  these  students, 
nor  say  who  was  the  Englishman  at  Dunkirk.  This  first  ex¬ 
amination  ended  quietly.  On  May  3,  AValpole  was  again 
brought  before  the  commissioners,  and  the  questions  addressed 
to  him  were  aimed  almost  exclusively  at  extorting  such  names 
as  it  was  in  his  power  to  disclose.  He  refused  to  answer. 
Torture  was  applied  on  this  occasion  again  and  again ;  and 
once  more  on  the  18th,  but  without  the  result  hoped  for. 
Other  examinations,  at  which  Young  Avas  present,  folloAved  ; 
and  Avhile  Walpole  continued  to  insist  that  his  only  object  in 
coming  to  England  Avas  the  ‘  recovery  of  souls,’  the  torture  at 
length  di*eAv  from  him  a  confession,  Avrltten  in  his  OAvn  hand, 
in  Avhich  certain  names  Avere  mentioned.  A  final  examination 
led  to  his  giving,  Avhether  under  immediate  torture  or  not  Ave 
do  not  knoAv,  a  particular  account  of  all  the  seminaries  in 
Spain,  Avlth  the  names  of  all  the  scholars  and  priests  then  re¬ 
siding  in  them ;  and  he  Avas  directed  to  Avrite  to  the  Council 
Avhatever  additional  information  he  had  to  furnish.  This 
letter  Avas  handed  in  at  the  beginning  of  July. 

‘  It  is  a  painful  document ;  painful,  that  is,  to  those  Avho  Avould  wish 
to  find  a  man  Avho  had  endured  so  much  exhibit  more  heroism  than  in 
this  case  can  bo  claimed  for  him.  But  who  of  us  can  estimate  the  power 
which  immeasurable  bodily  pain  must  exercise  upon  a  highly  sensitive 
and  nervous  temperament .  .  .  Mr.  Froude  talks  of  the  dungeons  of 
the  Tower  that  had  re-echoed  with  the  screams  of  the  Jesuits.  Who 
can  imagine  the  sum  of  misery,  shame,  remorse,  despair,  and  self- 
reproach,  Avhich  those  grim  solitudes  could  tell  of  in  the  cases  of  men 
Avho  could  bear  their  agonies  no  longer,  Avho  broke  doAvn  and  betrayed 
their  dearest  friends,  and,  Avhen  the  respite  came  from  the  torturer’s 
manacles  or  his  rack,  Avere  left  to  reflect  upon  the  consequences  Avhich 
their  “  weakness  ”  might  have  brought  on  others ;  left  to  gnash  their 
teeth,  and  gnaw  their  hearts,  and  Aveep  tears  of  blood,  for  treachery 
which  none  more  than  they  themselves  blushed  at,  and  sorroAved  for, 
and  abhorred  ?  ’  (Jessopp,  p.  236.) 

All  those  Avhose  names  were  mentioned  by  Walpole  Avere 
already  heavily  compromised.  Thus  much  must  be  said  in 
his  favour.  But  there  are  parts  of  the  paper  addressed  to  the 
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Lords  of  the  Council  for  which  it  is  less  easy  to  find  excuse. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  can  have  been  sincere  in  declaring 
that  he  ‘  never  allowed  of  the  ambition  of  the  popes  or  any 
‘  their  unjust  usurpation  over  princes  and  their  kingdoms ;  ’  or 
in  saying  that  ‘  having  conferred  with  divers  learned  Protes- 
‘  tants  of  the  clergy  at  York,  he  did  find  much  less  difference 
‘  than  he  thought.’  The  document,  no  doubt,  must  be  read 
‘  between  the  lines ;  ’  but  if  he  intended  by  such  admissions  as 
these  to  soften  the  hearts  of  the  commissioners,  he  failed. 
Worse  tortures  were  in  store,  and  Topcliffe  Avas  allowed  to 
deal  with  him  as  he  pleased. 

‘  What  he  endured  m  that  terrible  time,  what  he  revealed,  and  what 
he  was  pressed  to  invent,  and  what  they  tried  to  make  him  say  or  do 
or  promise,  will  never  be  known.  The  curbiin  drops  upon  all  those 
horrible  scenes  which  make  us  shudder  as  we  faintly  endeavour  to 
recall  them  to  our  minds.  We  do  know  that  there  came  a  time  when 
he  lost  the  use  of  his  hands  altogether ;  and  when  he  somewhat  re¬ 
covered  from  the  effects  of  his  torturing  his  writing  had  become  a 
tremulous  and  almost  illegible  scrawl.  For  nine  long  months  he  lay 
in  the  Tower,  and  no  further  word  or  whi.sper  concerning  him  has 
survived  to  our  time.  The  grey  old  walls  have  many  a  sad  story  to 
tell  of  those  who  languished  there  broken  down  and  desperate,  but  no 
sadder  one  than  that  of  this  man,  who  aspired  to  be  a  hero,  and  who 
failed.’  (Jessopp,  p.  238.) 

There  was  at  this  time  a  general  impression  that  the  queen 
had  been  so  shocked  at  the  execution  of  Campion,  that  she 
vowed  never  again  to  put  a  Jesuit  father  to  death.  Many 
Jesuits  had  been  captured  since  that  day.  Father  Southwell, 
the  ‘  sweet  singer,’  had  been  in  the  Tower  nearly  three  years ; 
but  although  seminary  priests  were  hanged  by  scores,  no 
Jesuit  had  suffered.  Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been, 
however,  it  was  now  determined  that  the  long  respite  should 
come  to  an  end ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1595  Henry  Wal¬ 
pole  was  sent  to  York  for  trial. 

The  judges  who  held  the  Lent  assizes  at  York  were 
Francis  Beaumont,  father  of  the  dramatist,  and  Matthew 
Ewens.  The  indictment  contained  three  counts:  (1)  That  the 
prisoner  had  abjured  the  realm  without  a  license  ;  (2)  that  he 
had  received  holy  orders  beyond  the  seas ;  and  (3)  that  he 
had  returned  to  England  to  exercise  his  priestly  functions, 
he  being  a  Jesuit  father  and  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Church. 
The  prisoner  pleaded  not  guilty  ;  and  Serjeant  Saville, 
opening  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  made  a  long  and  elaborate 
speech. 

‘  When  the  prosecutor  had  finished,  Henry  Walpole’s  own  con- 
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fessions,  extracted  under  torture,  were  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  court, 

.  ,  .  and  upon  the  evidence  thus  adduced  the  jury  were  called  upon 
to  pronounce  their  verdict.  At  this  point  Henry  Walpole  begged  to 
be  heard  in  his  own  defence.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  one 
charged  with  a  capital  offence  in  any  English  court  was  allowed  under 
any  circumstances  to  employ  counsel  to  defend  him,  for  more  than  two 
centuries  after  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of,  and  the  chances  of 
obtaining  an  acquittal  were  almost  infinitely  small ;  on  this  occasion  it 
was  even  moved  by  the  Recorder  Hillyard  that  the  prisoner  should 
not  be  heard.  The  court,  he  said,  had  before  it  the  confessions  which 
had  been  put  in  as  evidence,  and  required  to  hear  no  more.  The 
prisoner  earnestly  and  humbly  appealed  against  the  cniel  objection, 
and  Beaumont  overruled  it,  and  allowed  him  to  proceed.’  (Jessopp. 
p.  248.) 

Walpole  argued  that  none  of  the  points  of  his  indictment 
could  constitute  treason.  But  the  English  law  had  made  them 
so.  His  strong  point  lay  in  his  reply  to  Beaumont.  ‘  Our 
‘  English  laws  appoint,’  said  the  judge — 

“  that  a  priest  who  returns  from  beyond  the  seas,  and  does  not  present 
“himself  before  a  justice,  within  three  days,  to  make  the  usual  sub- 
“  mission  to  the  Queen’s  Majesty,  in  matters  of  religion,  shall  be  deemed 
“  a  traitor.”  “  Then  I  am  out  of  the  case,”  said  Father  Walpole,  “  who 
“  was  apprehended  before  I  had  been  one  whole  day  on  English 
“  ground.”  ’ 

All  his  argument  and  all  his  pleading  were  of  course  in  vain. 
The  judge  summed  up  the  evidence,  and  ordered  the  jury  to 
find  the  prisoner  guilty.  They  did  as  they  were  told ;  but 
sentence  was  deferred  until  after  the  trial  of  a  seminary  priest, 
one  Alexander  RaAvlings,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in 
York  Castle,  and  of  whom  an  example  was  now  to  be  made. 
In  the  meantime  Walpole  found  opportunity  for  writing  to  his 
father  and  to  some  other  persons.  Sentence  was  at  length 
passed  on  both  the  prisoners;  and  ^Monday,  April  17,  was 
fi.xed  for  its  execution.  On  the  Sunday  before  AYalpole  was 
subjected  to  a  fresh  ordeal. 

‘  Once  again  the  prison  was  turned  into  a  debating  place,  and  a 
crowd  of  polemics  presented  themselves  to  dispute  on  points  of  con¬ 
troversial  divinity  with  this  man,  who  had  but  a  few  hours  to  spend 
on  earth.  It  is  painful  to  hear  of  clergymen  of  learning  and  character 
taking  part  in  such  an  unseemly  wrangling,  and  of  a  scholar  and  gen¬ 
tleman  like  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  putting  himself  forward  and  entering  the 
lists :  but  these  encounters  suited  the  temper  of  the  age,  which  after 
all  was  a  cruel  and  coarse  one ;  and  people  were  attracted  in  crowds  to 
watch  the  way  in  which  a  criminal  met  his  fate,  much  in  the  same 
spirit  that  they  assembled  to  look  on  at  a  bull-fight  or  a  bear-baiting.’ 
(Jessopp,  p.  252.) 
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Dr.  Jessopp  prints  for  the  first  time  a  letter  among  the 
Stonyhurst  manuscripts,  which  is  apparently  in  the  writing  of 
the  Jesuit  Holtby,  and  "ives  the  story  of  Walpole’s  execution. 
We  quote  a  portion  of  it.  The  writer  describes  the  austerity 
of  Walpole’s  life  after  he  left  the  Tower,  and  declares  that, 
although  tortured  six  or  seven  times,  ‘  he  was  not  ujijion  the 
‘  racke.’ 

‘  At  the  tyme  of  his  execution,  first  they  brought  out  Mr.  Alexander  ’ 
(the  priest  who  suffered  with  him).  .  .  .  ‘There  went  divers  of  the 
cheefe  to  Fa.  Warp,  (sic)  to  intreate  him  that  they  might  save  him, 
and  stayed  him  two  howers  all,  the  other  lyinge  uppon  the  hurdle. 
One  tyme  they  asked  hym  what  he  sayde  of  the  queene  and  whether 
he  would  pra3  e  for  her,  .  .  .  and  he  answered  he  took  her  for  his 
queene,  and  honoured  her,  and  would  praye  for  her :  with  which 
answer  they,  being  desirous  to  save  him,  ranne  to  the  President :  but 
it  pleased  God  that  he  propounded  an  other  question,  willing  them  to 
aske  him  what  yf  the  Pope  should  excommunicate  her,  &c.,  and  forbid 
men  to  praye  for  lier,  .  .  .  whether  then  he  would  doe  as  before ; 
he  answered  he  might  not  nor  would  not.  Then  they  carryed  him 
awaie.  Mr.  Alexander  was  first  put  to  deathe,  whoe  being  taken  uj) 
went  first  to  Fa.  Warp,  to  aske  his  benediction.  They  had  been  laid 
contrarie  ways  uppon  the  hurdle,  and  F.  Warp,  head  next  unto  the 
horses.  Mr.  Alex"^  goinge  up  the  ladder  kissed  it,  and  the  people  bade 
him  kisse  the  rope  also.  lie  sayd  he  would  with  all  his  hart,  and  so 
did  when  he  came  unto  it.  When  he  was  dead  they  shewed  him  to 
Fa.  Warp.,  still  using  persuasions.  When  he  was  up  the  ladder  they 
still  cried  uppon  him  to  yeeld  in  the  least  point,  but  to  sey  he  would 
confer,  and  he  should  be  saved.  He  answered,  you  know  I  have  con¬ 
ferred.  They  kept  him  longe  with  such  questions,  and  (he)  satisfied 
all  in  few  words,  and  praj'ed  muche.  At  length  some  asked  him  what 
he  thought  of  the  queene’s  supremacy ;  he  answeared,  she  doth 
chalenge  it,  but  I  maj'e  not  graunt  it.  His  last  praier  was  Pater  Noster, 
and  he  was  begininge  Ave  Maria  when  they  turned  him  over  the 
ladder.  They  let  him  hange  untill  he  were  dead.  There  were  verie 
many  of  the  beste  thier  present,  and  the  highe  Sherilfe  went  with  him 
to  his  deathe,  which  was  never  scene  in  the  contrey  before.  I  am 
promised  a  peece  of  his  ha  ...  ’  (hart  ?  or  habit  ?  the  word  is  partly 
destroyed  in  the  MS.)  ‘  which  was  taken  out  of  the  fier  whole  when  the 
people  were  gone.’  (Jessopp,  pp.  254,  255.) 

Those  who  suffered  in  the  Jesuit  cause,  and  for  what  they 
held  to  be  the  Catholic  faith,  were  naturally  regarded  as 
martyrs.  Relics  of  many  are  still  treasured.  A  reliquary, 
which  it  is  said  belonged  to  Mary  (^ueen  of  Scots,  contains  a 
relic  of  ‘B.  Campianus,  Mart.;’  one  of  ‘Walpole,  Mart., 
‘  1595,’ and  another  of  ‘II.  Garnet,  Mart.,’  1606.  These,  if 
"enuine,  must  have  been  added  after  the  death  of  the  Scottish 
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queen,  whose  veil  of  lawn,  that  which  she  wore  on  the  day 
of  her  execution,  is,  we  believe,  among  the  treasures  of  the 
English  College  in  Rome.  The  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
Jesuit  relics  was  the  ear  of  corn,  which,  Avhen  Garnet  was 
executed,  ‘  did  leap  in  strange  manner  out  of  the  basket  which 
‘  contained  the  martyr’s  head  into  the  hand  of  a  young  man 
‘  standing  by,’  who  gave  it  spotted  with  blood  to  a  ‘  devout 
‘  Catholic  gentlewoman  ’  of  his  acquaintance.  She  placed  it  in 
a  reliquary ;  and  looking  at  it  a  day  or  two  after,  she  and 
others  ‘  saw  a  perfect  face,  as  it  had  been  painted,  upon  the 
‘  empty  ear.’  The  fame  of  the  miraculous  straw  became  very 
great.  It  passed  in  some  manner  out  of  England;  and  Sir 
Richard  Wynne,  during  his  journey  into  Spain  with  Prince 
Charles’s  servants  in  1623,  says  that  he  saw  it  in  the  Jesuits’ 
College  at  Santander.  ‘  They  shewed  us  all  their  relics  and 
‘  idols,  amongst  which  was  Garnett  and  his  straws.’ 

The  news  of  Henry  Walpole’s  death  travelled  rapidly  to 
Norfolk.  His  father  and  mother  were  still  living,  but  of  their 
six  sons  only  two  remained  to  them.  Henry  Avas  the  eldest. 
Three  of  his  brothers  had  become  Jesuits,  and  Avere  virtually 
dead  to  their  parents.  Geoffry,  the  second  son,  noAv  the  heir 
of  this  branch  of  the  family,  seems  to  have  laboured  under 
some  mental  or  physical  infirmity,  and  was  thus  saved  from  the 
notoriety  to  which  the  others  attained.  Thomas,  Avhen  he 
returned  home  after  his  imprisonment,  settled  quietly  down  as 
a  country  gentleman.  Their  father,  Christopher  Walpole, 
died  at  Anmer  in  July,  1596,  less  than  fifteen  months  after 
the  execution  of  his  son  Henry.  The  Norfolk  estates  Avere 
divided  betAveen  GeofFry  and  Thomas. 

The  three  Jesuit  brothers  attained  to  some  eminence  in  the 
society  to  Avhich  they  belonged.  Richard  appears  in  con¬ 
nexion  Avith  the  ‘  plot  ’  of  EdAvard  Squier,  Avho,  according  to 
his  OAvn  confessions  (Avhich  he  afterwards  revoked),  attempted 
to  poison  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  the  queen.  The  pommel  of 
Elizabeth’s  saddle  Avas  to  be  ‘  impoisoned  ’  by  a  confection 
Avhich  Walpole  had  devised.  The  story  is  more  than  ques¬ 
tionable,  although  Squier  was  hung  for  his  device.  Richard 
Walpole  died  at  Valladolid  in  1607.  His  brother  Christopher 
died  at  the  same  place  about  a  year  earlier.  Michael,  the 
survivor,  Avas  the  confessor  of  Dona  Luisa  de  Carvajal,  an 
enthusiastic  lady  Avho,  excited  by  the  story  of  Henry  Walpole, 
determined  to  folloAV  his  example,  and  accordingly  betook  her¬ 
self  to  England,  Avhere  she  gave  much  trouble  during  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  Michael  Walpole  was  with 
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her  at  her  death  in  London  in  1614,  and  afterwards  accom¬ 
panied  her  body  on  its  removal  to  Spain.* 

Edward  Walpole,  the  cousin  of  these  Jesuit  brothers,  and 
the  heir  of  Houghton,  became  himself  first  a  seminary  priest 
and  then  a  J esuit ;  and  after  some  time  was  indicted  in  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  ‘  for  a  supposed  treason  done  at  Rome 
‘on  April  1,  1593  ;  ’  and  was  then  outlawed  at  Norwich.  A 
commission  was  issued  for  holding  an  inquisition  concerning 
his  estates.  They  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown  ; — 

‘  The  family  would  have  been  well-nigh  beggared,  and  we  should 
never  have  heard  of  the  great  Sir  Robert  as  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Nor¬ 
folk  squire  but  for  one  circumstance.  Edward  Walpole’s  interest  in 
these  lands  and  manors  was  a  reversionary  interest,  and  there  were  two 
tenants  for  life  in  actual  possession;  his  mother  at  Houghton,  and  his 
cousin  William’s  widow  still  living  at  Tuddenham.  Either  of  these 
ladies  might  live  many  years,  and  in  the  mean  time  circumstances 
might  arise  to  bring  about  a  reversal  of  the  attjunder.  The  grant  of  the 
lands  might  after  all  prove  valueless,  and  whoever  obtained  that  grant 
would  be  prudent  if  he  turned  it  into  money  as  soon  as  he  could  get  a 
price.’  (Jessopp,  p.  275.) 

This  is  what  actually  happened.  The  estates,  two  years 
later,  were  given  to  two  persons  of  whom  nothing  is  known  but 
the  names ;  and  from  them  Calibut  Walpole  (the  remarkable 
name  is  that  of  a  Norfolk  family  Avith  which  the  AValpoles  had 
intermarried)  bought  back  the  estates  for  a  sum  of  1,600^ 
This  of  course  did  not  alter  the  position  of  Edward  AValpole  ; 
but  when  he  died  in  England  in  1637,  his  pardon  had  been 
obtained  from  James  I.  through  the  interest  of  his  brother 
Calibut.  To  him  he  made  over  all  interest  in  his  paternal 
estates.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  the  lineal  descendant  of 
Calibut,  who  died  at  Houghton  in  1646,  just  thirty  years 
before  Sir  Robert  was  born  there.  It  is  ‘  interesting  to  reflect 
‘  that  in  Sir  Robert’s  boyhood  and  early  manhood  the  memories 
‘  and  traditions  of  the  ])ersecuting  days  Avere  still  fresh  and 
‘  matters  of  common  parlance  ;  and  that  there  must  have  been 
‘  men  still  alive  at  Houghton  Avho  had  talked  with  the  out- 
‘  laAved  J  esuit  father,  who  had  voluntarily  resigned  his  in- 
*  heritance,  and  Avith  his  brother,  Avho  had  saved  the  estates 
‘  from  forfeiture.’ 

Here  we  must  take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Jessopp.  His  book 


*  Michael  Walpole  wrote  a  life  of  Doua  Luisa,  of  which  the  original 
MS.  is  still  preserved  at  Madrid.  There  is  a  long  account  of  her  in 
Southey’s  ‘Letters  written  during  a  Journey  in  Spain,’  1808. 
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is  a  real  *  contribution  to  Elizabethan  history ;  ’  and  we  can 
well  believe  his  assertion  that,  as  the  work  proceeded,  the 
England  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  days  became  to  him  an  alto¬ 
gether  different  land  from  the  England  he  had  formerly 
imagined  it  to  be  ;  and  that  the  conflict  with  Rome  gradually 
unfolded  itself  as  a  problem  which  must  remain  unintelligible 
to  the  merely  political  historian.  To  the  Norfolk  antiquary 
and  genealogist  he  has  rendered  extreme  service.  The  long 
notes  attached  to  his  chapters  are  full  of  valuable  details  which 
could  only  have  been  collected  with  the  utmost  patience,  and 
by  dint  of  long  and  arduous  labour. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  ‘Jesuit 
‘  Mission  ’  beyond  the  death  of  W alpole.  Those  readers, 
however,  who  are  attracted  by  the  subject,  and  who  feel  that 
it  has  hardly  received  justice  at  the  hands  of  modern  his¬ 
torians,  may  consult  with  advantage  the  ‘  Records  of  the  Eng- 
‘  lish  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,’  edited  by  Father 
Henry  Foley.  We  have  placed  this  book  with  others  at  the 
head  of  our  article,  but  can  only  direct  attention  to  it  as  a 
work  which  will  demand  the  most  ample  consideration  from  all 
who  in  future  may  have  to  treat  of  the  times  or  of  the  subjects 
with  which  it  is  concerned.  It  has  been  the  fashion,  while 
giving  full  recognition  to  the  earnest  faith  and  constancy  of 
many  a  Protestant  martyr — and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  find¬ 
ing  men  and  women  worthy  of  all  such  honour — either  to 
ignore  altogether,  or  at  least  to  look  doubtfully  upon,  those  who, 
like  Campion  and  Walpole,  suffered  no  less  firmly  and  courage¬ 
ously  in  the  cause  of  truth,  as  it  appeared  to  them.  There  may 
have  been  sound  reason  for  the  hesitation ;  for  there  was,  and 
perhaps  is,  such  a  thing  as  political  Jesuitism,  and  in  the  days 
of  Elizabeth  it  must  have  been  difficult  enough  to  distinguish 
that  from  the  simple  devotion  of  one  whose  only  object  was  the 
restoration  of  Englishmen  to  the  faith  of  Rome.  But  by  this 
time  we  may  surely  venture  to  do  such  men  justice ;  at  any 
rate  we  may  consider  fairly  and  without  acrimony  the  evidence 
concerning  them  which  modern  research  has  been  accumulating 
on  all  sides.  A  man  who  lays  down  his  life  for  what  he  holds 
to  be  the  truth  deserves  all  admiration  and  respect,  whether  he 
be  a  Cameronian  on  the  wild  moors  of  Galloway,  or  a  Jesuit 
on  the  gallows  at  Tyburn. 
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Art.  VII. —  The  Collected  Works  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor  in 
Prose  and  Verse.  Five  volumes.  8vo.  London:  1878. 

the  credit  of  the  literary  taste  of  the  present  generation 

there  is  a  demand  which  justifies  a  collected  edition 
of  Sir  Henry  Taylor’s  works.  The  earliest  of  his  writings 
was  published  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  and  since  the 
appearance  of  Philip  Van  Artevelde,  nearly  fifty  years  ago, 
he  has  enjoyed  a  well-deserved  popular  reputation,  though  he 
is  not  by  profession  a  man  of  letters.  During  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  life  Sir  Henry  Taylor  has  been  actively  employed 
in  the  Civil  Service,  where  it  was  understood  that  he  long 
exercised  an  influence  over  colonial  administration  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  official  rank.  As  another  man  of  genius  who 
was  less  eminent  as  a  public  servant  formerly  said  of  him¬ 
self,  Sir  Henry  Taylor’s  principal  works,  or  the  records  of  his 
heaviest  labours,  are  probably  accumulated  on  the  shelves 
of  the  Colonial  Office.  One  or  two  memorials  on  public  ques¬ 
tions,  not  directly  relating  to  the  business  of  his  own  depart¬ 
ment,  are,  with  questionable  judgment,  included  in  the  present 
collection.  It  might  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  his  offi¬ 
cial  compositions  were  lucid,  forcible,  and  worthy  of  serious 
attention  ;  but  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  insert  among  ima¬ 
ginative  and  critical  writings  a  disquisition  on  criminal  juris¬ 
prudence,  or  a  coi'respondence  five-and-twcnty  years  old  on 
some  details  in  the  system  of  Civil  Service  examinations.  It 
is  not  desirable  that  just  appreciation  of  an  original  author 
should  be  disturbed  by  opinions  on  criminal  law  and  adminis¬ 
tration,  even  if  they  were  not  at  least  apparently  paradoxical. 
Whether  a  more  frequent  resort  to  the  remedies  of  hanging 
and  flogging,  or  the  Imprisonment  for  life  of  habitual  drunkards, 
is  or  is  not  desirable,  neither  reform  is  likely  to  be  tried.  The 
proposition  that  the  metropolitan  police  magistrates  have  been 
for  a  long  series  of  years  ‘  wanting  in  public  spirit,  moral  sense, 
‘  and  judicial  discrimination,’  is  not  less  surprising  than  the 
apology  which  is  suggested  for  their  shortcomings.  ‘  May  it  not 
‘  be,’  says  Sir  Henry  Taylor,'  that  a  daily  and  hourly  conversancy 
‘  with  crime,  even  as  seen  from  the  bench,  renders  men  callous, 
‘  so  that  they  come  to  regard  with  more  or  less  of  moral  indif- 
‘  ference  offences  from  which  their  whole  nature  in  its  original 
‘  freshness  would  have  revolted  ?  ’  The  statement  ought  to  have 
been  verified  before  the  dream  was  interpreted.  Capable  magis¬ 
trates  are  no  more  disturbed  in  nerve  and  temper  by  crime,  than 
experienced  surgeons  by  pain.  It  is  the  duty  of  both  to  apply 
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remedies  which  ought  to  be  selected,  not  with  indifference,  but 
with  calmness.  A  magistrate  in  a  passion,  and  a  surgeon  in  a 
fright,  display  their  sensibility  at  the  expense  of  justice  or  of 
humanity.  If  Sir  Henry  Taylor  had  been  justified  in  his 
sweeping  accusation  or  in  his  arbitrary  excuse,  the  evil  which 
he  might  have  discerned  would  scarcely  have  admitted  of  a 
remedy.  If  daily  and  hourly  conversancy  with  crime  j)roduce8 
moral  indifference,  it  only  remains  to  entrust  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  to  an  incessant  succession  of  excitable  novices. 

The  essays  on  literature,  on  character,  and  on  practical  life, 
are  more  fitly  associated  with  the  dramas  on  which  Sir  Henry 
Taylor’s  fame  will  mainly  rest.  He  would  earnestly  disclaim 
any  pretension  to  be  regarded  as  an  instinctive  or  impulsive 
poet.  Like  his  o^vn  hero,  he  deliberately  knew  the  literary 

‘  Ways  before  him  rough  or  smooth, 

And  from  amongst  them  cliose,  not  blindly  brave, 

But  with  considerate  courage  and  calm  will ; 

And,  having  chosen,  with  a  steadfast  mind 
Pursued  his  purposes.’ 

As  the  political  enterprise  of  Philip  Van  Artevelde  was  the 
result  of  long  meditation,  so  Sir  Henry  Taylor  formed  for  him¬ 
self  a  poetical  theory  before  he  embodied  his  opinions  in  verse. 
Only  spontaneous  poets  belong  to  the  first  rank,  but  the  disci- 
])lined  vigour  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor’s  imagination  places  him 
high  in  the  second. .  His  prose  and  his  poetry  are  visibly  cast 
in  the  same  mould,  and  both  are  polished  with  effective  care. 
Though  he  is  never  obscure,  his  sentences  are  often  elaborately 
complex  in  the  expression  of  continuous  thought,  with  its  rele¬ 
vant  digressions  and  proper  limitations.  The  form  of  compo¬ 
sition  has  not  been  preferred  by  chance  or  caprice.  In  some 
of  his  critical  essays  he  censures  the  short  and  isolated  sen¬ 
tences  which  condense  processes  of  reasoning  into  antithetic 
epigrams.  Something  may  be  said  for  a  form  of  writing  which 
is  to  careless  readers  easiest  of  comj)rehension  ;  but  Sir  Henry 
Taylor’s  theory  coincides  with  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  literary  art,  and  it  naturally  proceeds 
from  the  character  of  his  intellect  and  the  course  of  his  studies. 
He,  sometimes  arbitrarily^,  yet  with  the  natural  desire  of  men 
of  letters  to  impose  their  own  tastes  on  a  reluctant  world,  re¬ 
commends  students  to  devote  their  chief  attention  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  would  be  as  reasonable 
to  insist  on  using  in  common  conversation  the  language  of 
Shakespeare  or  of  Milton.  Genuine  sympathy  and  living 
curiosity  attach  themselves  by  preference,  if  not  exclusively. 
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to  the  interests  of  the  present  day,  and  to  the  contemporary 
expression  of  those  interests.  A  scholar  cannot  be  too  deeply 
imbued  with  the  thought  and  language  of  past  ages  ;  but  if  he 
is  to  exercise  influence  by  speech  or  writing,  he  must  belong 
to  his  own  time.  Sir  Henry  Taylor  has  been  neither  a  care¬ 
less  observer  of  men  and  manners,  nor  an  inactive  bystander ; 
but  in  his  prose  there  is  something  archaic,  as  if  he  had  learned 
to  compose  before  he  entered  on  practical  life.  His  style  is 
perceptibly  and  perhaps  consciously  derived  from  Bacon’s,  on 
whose  Essays  the  form  and  manner  of  the  treatise  called  ‘  The 
‘  Statesman  ’  is  modelled.  The  resemblance,  as  far  as  it  is 
deliberately  studied,  is  a  defect  rather  than  a  merit.  An  ori¬ 
ginal  writer  ought  not  to  borrow  the  manner  of  any  other, 
especially  of  a  predecessor  who  lived  three  hundred  years  ago. 
Bacon  used  the  language  of  his  own  time,  which  would  there¬ 
fore  be  avoided  by  a  faithful  copyist  of  his  spirit.  From  in¬ 
ternal  evidence  it  may  be  conjectured  that  Sir  Henry  Taylor 
was  a  student  in  his  youth,  and  that  he  has  never  been  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  reader.  Shakespeare,  if  he  were  now  alive,  would 
probably  be  a  voracious  consumer  of  newspapers  and  novels,  as 
well  as  of  the  more  solid  literature  of  the  present  and  the  past ; 
but  a  more  discriminative  intellectual  digestion  may  not  be 
incompatible  with  a  less  universal  genius.  Sir  Henry  Taylor, 
according  to  the  distinction  expressed  in  the  Latin  phrase,  has 
read  much,  if  he  has  not  read  the  works  of  many  authors.  An 
unqualifled  and  indeed  excessive  admiration  of  Bacon  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  all  his  writings  ;  and  he  has  been  a  careful  student, 
though  not  a  disciple,  of  Machiavelli.  His  references  to  Latin 
authors  are  rare,  and  he  seldom  or  never  derives  illustration  or 
authority  from  the  Greeks.  His  precept  of  giving  preference 
to  the  works  of  the  seventeenth  century  coincides  with  his 
own  practice.  In  poetry,  he  values  nothing  between  Milton 
and  AYords worth,  nor,  although  he  is  probably  not  unac¬ 
quainted  with  Dryden  and  Pope,  could  it  be  readily  discovered 
from  his  w'orks  that  he  has  been  impressed  by  the  grace  of 
Addison,  the  profound  and  sombre  genius  of  Swift,  or  the  mar¬ 
vellous  humour  of  Sterne.  ‘  Robinson  Crusoe,’  the  ‘  Vicar  of 
*  Wakefield,’  ‘  Tom  Jones,’  and  ‘  Tristram  Shandy  ’  have  pro¬ 
bably  been  rejected  as  unsuitable  to  his  mental  constitution.  It 
is  more  remarkable  that  he  appears  to  have  little  sympathy 
with  Scott,  of  whose  spirit  he  nevertheless  inherits  a  not  con¬ 
temptible  portion.  An  almost  whimsical  dislike  of  Byron  is 
founded  partly  on  moral  antipathy,  and  also  on  critical  disap¬ 
proval.  Sir  Henry  Taylor’s  poetical  judgment  and  taste  were 
formed  during  the  height  of  Byron’s  popularify,  when  it  was 
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the  fashion  to  affect  misanthropic  selfishness  and  gloom  in 
mimicry  of  Childe  Harold  and  Lara.  Holding  himself  aloof 
from  the  current  delusion,  Sir  Henry  Taylor  shared  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  the  fallacy  of  confusing  the  poet’s  heroes  and  pro¬ 
fessed  doctrines  with  his  vigorous  eloquence.  It  is  true  that 
immoral  and  criminal  recluses  would  be  poor  creatures  if  they 
were  found  in  real  life,  and  that  Byron  was  ill  employed  in 
demanding  admiration  for  caricatures  not  of  himself,  but  of 
the  melodramatic  version  of  his  own  character  which  Avas  sug¬ 
gested  by  a  distorted  egotism.  Poetry  is  not  to  be  judged  by 
its  subjects,  and  still  less  by  the  moral  qualities  of  its  fictitious 
personages.  AVith  all  his  caprices  and  errors  of  taste  Byron 
was  a  poet ;  and  if  he  Avas  not  a  great  poet  he  possessed  extra¬ 
ordinary  intellectual  vigour.  Sir  Henry  Taylor  is  right  as  a 
moralist  in  condemning  the  supposed  heroism  of  habitual  sub¬ 
mission  to  passionate  impulse ;  but  to  the  critic  Childe  Harold 
is  faulty,  not  because  he  is  a  useless  cynic,  but  because  he  is 
an  unsubstantial  embodiment  of  vague  impulses  and  theories. 
Don  Juan  himself,  though  he  is  much  more  human  and  there¬ 
fore  more  interesting  than  his  Avandering  predecessor,  has  a 
less  definite  personality  than  Scott’s  comparatively  careless 
and  secondary  creations  of  character.  Except  incidentally,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  a  j)oet  should  be  theoretically  or  prac¬ 
tically  wise  or  good,  and  virtue  is  still  less  indispensable  to 
the  heroes  of  his  compositions. 

Two  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor’s  most  thoughtful  and  most  valu¬ 
able  essays  are  partly  devoted  to  the  proof  of  the  contrary 
proposition,  though  they  also  contain  much  sound  and  instruc¬ 
tive  criticism.  His  revdeAV  of  AVordsAvorth’s  poems,  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1834,  did  much  to  accelerate  the  tardy  recognition  of 
a  great  Avriter  Avhose  best  works  had  appeared  forty  years 
before.  The  extracts  alone  might  in  some  degree  explain  the 
conversion  of  readers  Avho  had  been  deterred  from  the  study 
of  the  poems  by  shallow  and  pretentious  criticism ;  but  Sir 
Henry  Taylor’s  eloquent  and  convincing  praises  Avon  over 
many  proselytes.  His  analysis  of  the  ‘  Old  Cumberland  Beg- 
‘  gar,’  and  of  ‘  Michael,’  is  equally  subtle  and  just ;  and  with 
sound  ajsthetic  judgment  he  descends  even  to  the  investigation 
of  the  effects  of  sound  which  may  be  produced  by  a  skilful 
manipulation  of  vowels  and  consonants.  Enquiry  into  the 
moral  and  political  orthodoxy  of  the  poet  is  less  relevant,  and 
the  present  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  his  biography  of  his  illustrious 
kinsman  has  much  more  than  exhausted  the  subject.  In  a  pre¬ 
face  to  the  reviews,  published  some  years  later,  Sir  Henry 
Taylor  remarks  that  ‘  the  great  English  poets,  though  ardent 
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‘  lovers  of  freedom,  have  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  lent  their 
‘  countenance  in  a  single  line  to  the  confounding  of  liberty  with 
*  equality.’  It  would  be  as  much  to  the  purpose  to  assert  that 
they  had  or  had  not  lent  their  countenance  to  the  decimal 
system  of  notation.  A  great  French  poet  of  the  present  day  is 
an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  equality  and  fraternity.  Shelley, 
who  was  a  poet  of  a  high  oi’der,  accepted  all  the  French  revolu¬ 
tionary  doctrines.  The  only  considerable  English  poet  of  the 
generation  which  has  not  yet  passed  middle  age  professes  a 
republican  or  Jacobinical  creed.  In  his  youth,  when  his  jwetio 
faculty  was  at  the  highest,  Wordsworth  sympathised  passion¬ 
ately  with  the  changes  of  1789,  and  he  was  not  at  first  revolted 
by  the  events  of  1793.  A  poet  is  neither  more  nor  less  a  poet 
for  theories  which  may  be  right  or  wrong.  Sir  Henry  Taylor 
holds  that  Wordsworth  would  not  have  been  so  great  a  poet  if 
he  had  not  also  been  a  philo80j)her ;  but  he  uses  the  term  phi¬ 
losopher  in  its  early  and  etymological,  and  not  in  its  ordinary 
sense.  Wordsworth  had  a  powerful  understanding,  closely 
associated  with  a  strong  imagination,  and  he  had  a  not  incoii- 
sidei'able  faculty  of  generalisation  ;  but,  except  a  misty  pan¬ 
theism  which  belonged  rather  to  feeling  than  to  theory,  he  had 
no  philosophic  opinions.  The  name  of  philosopher  might  be 
more  plausibly  applied  to  Coleridge,  as  far  as  he  was  a  meta¬ 
physical  student  and  reasoner;  but  in  ‘  Edwin  the  Fair’  Sir 
Henry  Taylor  introduces  Coleridge,  under  the  name  of  Wulf- 
stan  the  Wise,  as  only  conspicuous  by  imbecile  garrulity. 
As  a  sagacious  commentator  on  morals  and  on  character, 
Johnson  was  in  the  same  sense  a  philosopher,  though  he  un¬ 
derstood  philosophy  so  little  as  to  try  to  vanquish  Berkeley  not 
w'ith  a  grin  but  with  a  kick.  Even  the  great  name  of  Bacon 
may  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with  those  of  Wordsworth 
and  Johnson.  A  statesman,  an  orator,  a  scholar,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  most  pregnant  of  writers.  Bacon  is  now  by 
competent  judges  scarcely  acknowledged  to  be  a  philosopher. 
As  ^Ir.  Ellis  clearly  proves  in  a  dissertation  published  by  Mr. 
Spedding,  Bacon’s  celebrated  scientific  method  has  never 
during  three  centuries  been  employed  by  any  man  of  science, 
and  it  has  long  since  been  definitively  abandoned  as  false,  shal¬ 
low,  and  useless.  His  devoted  admirer  has  added  largely  in 
prose  and  verse  to  the  departments  of  practical  wisdom  in  which 
Bacon  excelled ;  but  there  is  no  trace  in  Sir  Henry  Taylor’s 
writings  of  strictly  philosophic  study.  ‘  The  Statesman,’  which 
is  the  most  ambitious  of  his  essays,  is,  as  he  himself  sug¬ 
gests,  inaccurately  entitled,  as  it  deals  mainly  Avith  the  details 
of  official  practice.  Attentive  readers  had  anticipated  the 
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statement  made  in  the  present  edition,  that  seme  parts  of  the 
book  contain  a  subsarcastic  element.  When  he  composed  the 
work,  the  author’s  mind  was  full  of  the  style  of  Bacon  and  of  the 
matter  of  Machiavelli-  His  precepts,  though  they  may  some¬ 
times  be  useful  to  public  functionaries,  are  perhaps  not  so 
profound  or  so  general  in  application  as  fully  to  correspond  to 
the  stately  and  measured  language  in  which  they  are  expressed ; 
but  it  would  be  captious  to  complain  of  a  quality  which  has 
during  a  long  literary  career  exempted  Sir  Henry  Taylor  from 
even  a  remote  approximation  to  vulgarity  of  thought  or  mean¬ 
ness  of  diction.  Sometimes  formal,  and  almost  too  elaborately 
studious  of  elevation,  he  is  one  of  the  most  uniformly  dignified 
of  writers.  In  strict  consistency  with  the  critical  principles  of 
his  essays,  he  writes  in  the  same  calm  and  thoughtful  tone 
whether  he  composes  verse  or  prose.  Sometimes  with  a  grave 
playfulness  he  supports  a  moral  or  critical  proposition  by  a 
quotation  to  the  same  effect  from  a  speech  of  one  of  the  per¬ 
sonages  in  his  dramas.  A  reader  of  his  prose  works  who  might 
be  unacquainted  with  his  poetry  would  not  incorrectly  infer  from 
the  practice  that  in  their  sententious  generalisations,  if  not  in 
their  ordinary  discourse.  Sir  Henry  Taylor’s  fictitious  charac¬ 
ters  are  the  mouthpieces  of  his  own  reflections.  He  is  never¬ 
theless  careful  to  maintain  the  proprieties  of  time  and  place 
and  of  personal  peculiarity.  Father  John  and  Wulfstan  the 
Wise  naturally  form  the  same  judgments  with  the  author  of 
their  existence.  An  active  and  suggestive  mind  may  properly 
attribute  the  thoughts  which  arise  in  varying  moods  to  different 
imaginary  persons,  under  the  influence  of  suitable  circum¬ 
stances.  The  greatest  writers  of  fiction,  who  first  invent  cha¬ 
racters  and  then  allow  them  to  find  their  own  expression,  have 
in  the  whole  history  of  literature  been  few  in  number.  An 
automaton  which  speaks  and  walks  of  itself  is  the  rarest  pro¬ 
duct  of  creative  genius;  nor  is  it  a  trifling  achievement  to 
manage  puppets  with  hidden  wires  so  as  to  cause  a  temporary 
deception.  Ulysses,  Hamlet,  and  Don  Quixote  move  and  act 
as  independently  as  if  they  were  living  persons.  Sir  Henry 
Taylor’s  reviews  of  Wordsworth  show  that  he  deliberately  re¬ 
gards  poetry  as  a  vehicle  of  instruction.  Happily,  he  takes  a 
liberal  view  of  the  didactic  office ;  and  he  has  a  power  which 
Wordsworth  never  possessed  of  imagining  and  reproducing 
scenes  Avhich  might  have  occurred  in  distant  times. 

One  of  the  rarest  of  literary  gifts  is  the  power  of  telling  a 
story,  and  Sir  Henry  Taylor  is  perhaps  the  greatest  English 
master,  since  the  days  of  Scott,  of  historical  fiction.  Some  of 
the  most  powerful  writers  of  the  present  day  have  sought  to 
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emulate  by  elaborate  study  the  effects  which  Scott  produced 
with  spontaneous  ease.  The  result,  whether  it  relates  to 
mediaeval  Florence  or  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  resem¬ 
bles  the  papers  of  an  industrious  student  in  a  competitive 
examination.  Thackeray  sometimes  confessed  that  a  page  of 
‘  Esmond  ’  cost  him  as  much  trouble  as  three  pages  of  a  con¬ 
temporary  novel ;  and  the  value  of  the  performance  varied 
inversely  with  the  labour  employed  in  its  production.  Scott’s 
rapid  and  easy  production  Avas  explained  by  a  wholly  different 
mode  of  proceeding.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  ever 
made  an  express  study  of  the  events  which  he  proposed  to 
describe  in  a  novel.  His  mind  Avas  saturated  and  imbued  Avith 
authentic  and  still  more  Avith  legendary  history,  Avith  ballads, 
and,  in  many  cases,  Avith  oral  traditions.  His  memory,  though 
powerful,  Avas  neither  indiscriminate  nor,  according  to  common 
estimation,  minutely  accurate.  It  retained  Avhat  he  cared  for 
and  Avhat  he  required  for  his  purpose,  Avhile  chronology  and 
the  succession  of  events  passed  at  random  through  its  meshes. 
‘  Quentin  Dui’Avard  ’  is  founded  on  the  history  of  l^hilip  de 
Comines ;  but  Scott  must  have  read  the  book  long  before  he 
began  the  novel,  and  a  Avild  and  careless  inversion  of  the  order 
of  events  proves  that  he  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  refresh 
his  recollection  ;  yet  the  spirit  of  the  time  is  Avonderfully  re¬ 
produced,  and  the  central  figure  of  Louis  XI.  is  the  same 
which  Avas  admired,  feared,  and  criticised  by  the  contem¬ 
porary  courtier  and  historian.  Even  in  ‘  lAanhoe,’  AA’here  the 
barons  Avho  rebelled  against  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  are  sons  of 
the  companions  of  the  Conqueror,  personages  as  anachronistic 
as  their  dates,  talking  a  language  of  no  epoch  or  country,  have 
delighted  tAvo  or  three  generations  of  readers  by  their  intrinsic 
conformity  to  human  nature.  Antiquarians  have  an  easy 
task  in  exposing  his  blunders ;  but  Scott  instinctively  knew 
what  some  of  them  forget  or  neglect,  that  flesh  and  blood  pre¬ 
serve  their  identity  under  all  confusions  of  costume.  Alex¬ 
andre  Dumas  the  elder,  Avho  AA'as  more  outrageously  careless 
of  accuracy  than  Scott  himself,  AA^as  not  less  prolific  of  exciting 
narrative,  though  he  Avas  deficient  in  the  rarer  and  higher  gift 
of  creating  lifelike  characters.  In  his  innumerable  stories 
there  is  always  something  going  on,  though  his  heroes  are 
often  conventional  and  not  unfrequently  impossible.  The  sen¬ 
timents  and  doctrines  which  he  inculcates  through  his  ficti¬ 
tious  personages  Avould  scarcely  satisfy  Sir  Henry  Taylor’s 
demand  for  philosophy  or  theoretical  Avisdom  as  the  most  indis¬ 
pensable  gift  of  an  author.  A  less  known  French  writer, 
Vitet,  has,  like  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  employed  with  great  success 
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the  dramatic  form  of  historical  fiction.  ‘  The  Barricades,’  *  The 
‘  States  of  Blois,’  and  two  or  three  other  plays  relating  to 
the  days  of  the  League,  combine  vivid  presentation  of 
historical  scenes  and  personages  with  an  accuracy  which  was 
unknown  to  Scott  or  Dumas ;  but  Vitet  wrote  in  prose,  and 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  is  a  genuine  poet. 

Although  he  employs  dialogue  instead  of  direct  narrative. 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  is  perhaps  not,  except  in  a  single  and  purely 
fictitious  composition,  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term,  a 
dramatist.  Shakespeare  himself  in  his  historical  plays  neces¬ 
sarily  followed  the  order  of  events  in  preference  to  the 
exigencies  of  a  plot.  The  legendary  subjects  of  the  Greek 
tragedians  had  in  their  origin  been  shaped  by  poetic  and 
popular  imagination,  and  successive  dramatists  altered  and  re¬ 
arranged  the  principal  events  according  to  the  necessities  of 
art,  but  Avhen  .^schylus  brought  on  the  stage  the  Persian 
invasion  and  defeat,  he  necessarily  dispensed  for  the  time  with 
the  rules  of  tragic  composition.  Of  all  English  writers  who 
have  in  this  century  used  the  dramatic  form.  Sir  Henry  Taylor 
is  so  far  the  most  successful,  that  he  is  the  most  readable. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  poetic  w'orks  to  the  end  there  is  not 
a  puzzle  nor  an  enigma.  Some  of  his  characters  are  elaborately 
and  studiously  complex,  and  consequently  they  are  more  or 
less  artificial ;  but  in  his  diction  he  never  substitutes  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  thought  for  the  result,  having  fully  determined  his  pur¬ 
pose  and  meaning  before  he  communicates  his  conclusion  to 
the  reader.  He  has  the  laudable  preference  of  an  artist  for 
the  necessities  of  his  story  over  the  details  for  which  he  might 
perhaps  find  authority  in  the  text  of  a  chronicler.  With 
sound  judgment  he  has  avoided  topics  which  modern  histo¬ 
rians  have  investigated  with  the  aid  of  painful  researches  in 
authentic  archives.  A  poet  who  finds  himself  interested  in 
records  of  events  by  Macaulay  or  Froude  may  prudently 
assume  that  the  historian  has  anticipated  the  function  of  the 
dramatist.  The  powerful  drama  of  ‘  St.  Clement’s  Eve  ’  is 
mainly  derived  from  Barante’s  ‘  History  of  the  Dukes  of 
‘  Burgundy,’  but  Sir  Henry  Taylor  remarks  that  his  author, 
more  than  other  modern  historians,  seems  to  live  in  the  times  of 
which  he  writes.  In  this  instance  also  the  poet  had  not  neg¬ 
lected  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  contemporary 
chroniclers.  ‘  Isaac  Comnenus,’  which  was  published  in  his 
youth,  is  a  spirited  version  of  an  episode  in  Byzantine  history. 
The  principal  interest  of  the  drama  consists  in  the  formation  at 
an  early  period  of  the  conception  of  heroic  character  which 
was  afterw’ards  more  fully  presented  in  the  person  of  Philip 
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Van  Artevelde.  In  the  opinion  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  treatise  on  the  subject,  a  statesman  is  bound  to 
judge  of  characters  and  measures  according  to  their  true  rela¬ 
tions  and  tendencies,  and  not  to  shrink  from  acts  which 
might  otherwise  seem  questionable,  if  they  are  recommended 
W  adequate  reasons.  Like  his  dramatic  successor,  Isaac 
Comnenus  is  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  and  in  his  personal 
temperament  he  is  calm,  reserved,  and  inclined  to  melancholy. 
In  the  prime  of  life  he  affects  the  weariness  w'hich  is  perhaps 
more  often  felt  or  formed  in  youth  than  in  maturer  years. 
White  he  is  not  insensible  to  love,  he  rather  accepts  than 
invites  the  affection  of  his  young  cousin,  Anna  Comnena.  It 
is  not  until  his  life  and  the  cause  of  his  home  and  kindred  are 
endangered  by  the  designs  of  the  Emperor  Nicephorus,  that  he 
determines  to  establish  his  own  dynasty  on  the  throne  ;  and 
when  he  has  attained  his  object,  he  despises  the  fruits  of  victory, 
and  abdicates  or  declines  the  empire  in  favour  of  his  young 
brother  Alexius.  Like  Philip  Van  Artevelde,  Isaac  has  a 
vision  of  a  certain  Ismene,  whom  he  had  loved  ;  and  in  a  long 
soliloquy  he  anticipates  his  death.  A  poet  is  fully  entitled  to 
bestow  any  attributes  which  he  may  deem  suitable  on  a  hero 
who  flourished  in  the  Lower  Empire  or  at  any  other  time ;  but 
Isaac  Comnenus,  who  is  otherwise  known  through  a  page  or 
two  in  Gibbon,  was  probably  an  ambitious  soldier,  who  in  the 
crisis  of  his  fate  had  little  time  to  waste  in  imaginative  regrets. 
In  the  drama  his  interest  in  State  affairs  ceases  as  soon  as  the 
prize  is  won. 

‘  Were  I  a  man  to  take  delight  in  crowns, 

And  purple  boots,  and  sending  forth  of  bulls, 

And  dealing  out  of  dignities — to  wit. 

Calling  this  man  Sebastos  and  that  Caisar, 

Bidding  one  worthy  follower  wear  red  hose. 

Another  hope  the  like  advancement  soon. 

And  wear  them  mottled  in  the  meantime — yea, 

Could  I  rejoice  in  royal  sports  like  these, 

I  should  exult  in  this  day’s  victory. 

And  not  feel  all  this  barrenness  within. 

I  will  go  hence  to-morrow.’ 

Feelings  or  professions  of  contempt  for  the  external  symbols 
of  power  are  proper  not  to  statesmen,  but  to  satirists.  Juvenal 
himself  propounds  a  transparent  fallacy  when  he  suggests  that 
the  dust  of  Hannibal  would  tveigh  only  a  few  pounds  or  ounces. 
The  great  commander  traversed  the  wild  Alps,  not  to  amuse 
boys  and  furnish  a  topic  for  rhetorical  exercises,  but  to  save 
his  country  by  the  overthrow  of  an  inveterate  enemy,  and  to 
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change,  if  destiny  permitted,  the  course  of  all  future  history. 
The  opportunities  of  an  emperor  of  the  East  were  not  exhausted 
in  the  distribution  of  titles  and  decorations,  which  is  in  itself 
no  inconsiderable  function.  The  potentate  who  can  call  this 
man  Sebastos  and  that  Caesar  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
choosing  both  a  Sebastos  and  a  Caesar  who  will  fill  their 
otfices  wisely  and  well.  A  victorious  soldier  who  should  think 
himself  too  good  to  govern  half  the  world  would  be  not  a  hero, 
but  a  coxcomb.  It  was  in  a  different  spirit  that  Cromwell 
entered  on  the  supreme  power  which  he  had  won,  and  that 
Frederick  administered  the  kingdom  which  he  had  inherited 
and  saved.  It  is  true  that  an  author  of  fiction  is  not 
directly  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  the  characters  which  he 
places  on  the  stage ;  but  in  his  prefaces  and  reviews  Sir 
Henry  Taylor  insists  on  the  evils  arising  from  the  selection  of 
weak  and  foolish  personages,  such  as  Byron’s  heroes,  as  central 
objects  of  interest.  Whether  or  not  he  personally  despised 
purple  hose  or  stars  and  garters,  he  seems  to  have  thought, 
when  he  wrote  ‘  Isaac  Comnenus,’  that  a  wise  man  would 
both  ridicule  the  symbols  of  sovereignty,  and  confuse  them 
with  its  substance. 

For  present  purposes  of  criticism  ‘  Isaac  Comnenus  ’  is 
chiefly  valuable  as  it  foreshadows  Philip  Van  Artevelde.  Sir 
Henry  Taylor’s  literary  reputation  was  first  founded  on  his 
greatest  work,  nor  are  any  of  his  other  dramas  so  generally 
known.  The  two  parts  of  the  play  fill  a  thick  volume ;  but 
few  readers  have  found  it  too  long.  The  work  is,  as  the 
author  remarked  in  the  original  preface,  equal  in  length  to  six 
such  plays  as  are  adapted  to  representation.  Some  time  after 
it  was  published  Mr.  Macready  introduced  an  abridged  version 
on  the  stage,  having  perhaps  been  attracted  not  only  by  the 
literary  excellence  of  the  drama,  but  by  the  peculiar  qualities 
of  the  principal  character,  whom  he  was  admirably  qualified  to 
represent;  but  neither  the  heroism  of  Philip  Van  Artevelde 
nor  the  heroic  demeanour  of  the  actor  sufficed  to  overcome  the 
intrinsic  difficulties  of  a  story  in  dialogue  which  had  none  of 
the  essential  properties  of  drama.  The  capture  of  Bruges  by 
the  armed  bands  of  Ghent,  and  the  final  defeat  of  the  insur¬ 
gents,  are  highly  interesting  both  in  history  and  in  the  idealised 
form  of  a  poem ;  but  the  superiority  in  force  of  the  King  of 
France  to  the  Regent  of  Flanders  is  in  the  nature  of  external 
machinery,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  dramatic  motives. 
Macready’s  impressive  declamation  of  Artevelde’s  sententious 
speeches  impressed  only  scholars  and  critics,  nor  has  a  popu¬ 
lar  audience  in  London  or  elsewhere,  since  the  prime  of  the 
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Athenian  theatre,  been  satisfied  with  imaginative  or  gnomic 
wisdom.  The  student  may  recur  again  and  again  with  un¬ 
tiring  pleasure  to  pregnant  sayings  expressed  in  admirably 
pure  and  idiomatic  language.  In  the  preface  Sir  Henry 
Taylor  all  but  explicitly  affirms  the  unsound  dogma  that  a 
poet  is  to  be  judged  by  the  qualities  which  he  assigns  to  his 
hero.  ‘  Lord  Byron’s  conception  of  a  hero,’  he  says,  ‘  is  an 
‘  evidence  not  only  of  scanty  materials  of  knowledge  from 
‘  which  to  construct  the  ideal  of  a  human  being,  but  also  of  a 
‘  want  of  perception  of  what  is  great  and  noble  in  our  nature. 

‘  His  heroes  are  creatures  abandoned  to  their  passions,  and  es- 
‘  sentially  therefore  weak  of  mind.’  An  apologist  of  Byron 
might  reply  that  he  was  not  bound  to  introduce  into  his  poems 
the  characters  which  he  most  admired,  and  that,  as  far  as  they 
were  weak  in  mind,  they  assuredly  did  not  represent  the  poet 
himself ;  yet  it  is  true  that  Byron  affected  to  describe  himself 
under  tlie  guise  of  his  picturesque  or  histrionic  misanthropes 
and  adventurers.  Lord  Lytton  for  forty  years  always  chose  a 
hero  of  the  same  age  with  himself  at  the  time  of  writing  ;  and 
it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  that  both  the  gilded  heroes  of  his 
youth  and  the  later  personages  who  might  have  been  the 
grandfathers  of  Pelham,  were  to  some  extent  representatives 
of  the  author.  Sir  Henry  Taylor  committed  a  critical  error, 
though  perhaps  he  incurred  little  other  risk,  in  challenging 
admiration  for  his  hero.  The  character  is  constructed  from 
the  outside,  and  is  therefore  not  of  the  highest  order  of  dra¬ 
matic  impersonation  ;  but,  having  determined  to  present  to  his 
readers  a  brave  and  able  man  of  reflective  intellect  and  stead¬ 
fast  temper.  Sir  Henry  Taylor  has  produced  a  hero  whose 
fortunes  may  be  followed  with  cordial  sympathy.  As  Pytha¬ 
goras  recognised  the  armour  which  he  had  worn  before  Troy 
when  he  bore  the  name  of  Euphorbus,  Philip  Van  Artevelde 
might  have  remembered  the  experiences  of  ‘  Isaac  Comnenus,’ 
whose  character  he  still  retained ;  but  in  his  transition  from 
Constantinople  to  Flanders  he  had  increased  his  practical  wis¬ 
dom  without  relinquishing  his  habits  of  moralising.  Although 
he  reserves  his  answer  when  he  is  first  asked  to  become 
Dictator  of  Ghent,  a  just  revenge  and  a  noble  ambition  pre¬ 
vent  any  serious  hesitation ;  nor  is  he  fantastic  enough  to  despise 
power  and  greatness  when  he  has  achieved  success. 

Sir  Henry  Taylor’s  genius  is  not  exclusively  displayed  in 
studies  of  character.  His  interest  in  the  history  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  had  been  suggested  or  cultivated  by  familiarity 
with  the  writings  of  Froissart — 
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‘  That  ancient  writer,  whose  romantic  heart 
Loved  war  in  every  shape — its  pride,  its  art, 

Ii  ihows,  appurtenances ;  whose  page  is  still 
The  theatre  of  war,  turn  where  we  will.’ 

And  the  modern  poet  understands  as  well  as  Froissart  or  as 
Scott  the  charm  of  pageantry,  of  action,  and  of  warlike  stir. 
The  preparations  for  the  entrance  of  Philip  Van  Artevelde  on 
the  stage  arc  skilful  and  effective.  The  hero  is  not  suffered 
to  appear  until  the  need  for  his  services  is  vividly  felt.  The 
army  of  Ghent  has  been  defeated  in  the  field  and  its  leader 
slain ;  famine  and  discontent  begin  to  prevail  within  the 
walls;  and  two  traitorous  knights,  who  had  long  before  taken 
part  in  the  assassination  of  Jacques  Van  Artevelde,  have 
gone  to  Bruges  to  make  terms  for  themselves  and  their  ad¬ 
herents  with  the  Earl  of  Flanders.  The  Lord  of  Occo,  who 
is  destined  to  be  the  villain  of  the  story,  only  hesitates  in 
joining  the  peace  faction  until  he  has  ascertained  the  for¬ 
tune  of  his  suit  to  the  heiress  Adriana  Van  Merestyn.  Van 
den  Bosch,  the  surviving  chief  of  the  White  Hoods  or  armed 
forces  of  the  city,  feels  the  necessity  of  finding  a  leader 
less  obnoxious  to  the  citizens  than  himself.  Some  of  his 
comrades  are  good  soldiers,  but  incapable  of  civil  govern¬ 
ment. 

*  And  I  am  good  at  arms,  and  want  not  wit, 

But  then  I’m  sore  suspected  of  the  rich. 

By  reason  of  my  rudeness,  and  the  fruit 
Which  that  same  gallows-tree  of  mine  has  borne  ; 

And,  to  my  truth,  although  my  wit  be  good. 

It  has  a  fitter  range  without  the  gates. 

In  ordering  of  an  enterprise  than  here.’ 

His  colleague,  Franz  Ackerman,  in  answer  to  the  suggested 
difficulty  that  a  man  wise  enough  for  the  post  might  be  too 
wise  to  take  it,  replies  in  weighty  phrases,  which  are  perhaps 
too  general  for  the  immediate  purpose,  that  no  game  is  too 
desperate  for  wise  men  to  take  up ;  and  Occo,  who  had  in  the 
meantime  been  rejected  by  Adriana,  and  who  had  learned  that 
Philip  was  his  rival,  adds  that  there  are  such  men,  and  that 

*  Philip  van  Artevelde  is  such  a  man.’ 

When  the  offer  is  made,  Philip  at  first  answers  with  an  elo¬ 
quent  description  of  the  murder  of  his  father  by  Sir  Guisebert 
Grutt  and  Sir  Simon  Bette.  Van  den  Bosch  replies  with 
convincing  good  sense  : — 

‘  Why,  what  if  Jacques  Artevelde  was  killed  ? 

He  had  his  reign,  and  that  for  many  a  year ; 
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And  a  great  glory  did  he  gain  thereby. 

And,  as  for  Guisebert  Grutt  and  Simon  Bette, 

Their  breath  is  in  their  nostrils,  as  was  his.’ 

Practical  men  think  of  Hannibal  as  the  victor  of  Thrasy- 
mene  and  Cannae,  and  not  as  a  handful  of  ashes  in  an  urn. 
Artevelde  is  easily  persuaded,  though  he  postpones  his  decision 
until  he  has  consulted  Adriana ;  but  he  has  not  yet  thoroughly 
got  rid  of  the  philosophy  and  rhetoric  of  Isaac  Comnenus. 
He  tells  Van  den  llosch  that  the  vessel  of  the  insurgents  has 
felt  the  storm,  and  that  they  would  make  a  jury-mast  of  him, 
and  that  he  would  prefer  to  be  the  oak  rooted  in  the  vale  of 
life.  The  rough  soldier  anticipates  the  judgment  of  the  literary 
critic  when  he  answers ; — 

‘  Ho  !  what  is  this  ? 

I  pr.ay  you  speak  it  in  the  burghers’  tongue. 

I  lack  the  scholarship  to  talk  in  tropes.’ 

Ko  man  is  a  more  complete  master  of  the  burghers’  tongue 
than  Sir  Henry  Taylor ;  but  his  favourite  characters  have 
sometimes  an  inveterate  habit  of  talking  in  tropes.  In  plainer 
and  stronger  language,  when  his  visitor  has  left  him,  Artevelde 
apostrophises  liis  father  : — 

‘  Thy  life  is  eloquent,  and  more  persuades 
Unto  dominion  than  thy  death  deters; 

For  that  reminds  me  of  a  debt  of  blood 
Descended  with  my  patrimony  to  me. 

Whose  paying  off  would  clear  my  soul’s  estate.’ 

Tropes  are  more  appropriate  in  an  interview  with  Adriana, 
though  she  requires  no  metaphors  to  induce  her  to  share  Phi¬ 
lip’s  fortunes.  Events  now  succeed  one  another  with  exciting 
rapidity.  Artevelde  addresses  the  people,  and  accepts  from 
them  power  of  life  and  death,  which  he  undertakes  to  use  with 
stern  and  equal  justice.  In  an  admirable  scene  he  wins  to  liis 
side  two  burghers  whom  Occo  had  attempted  to  hire  for  his 
assassination ;  and  when  Occo  advises  him  to  trust  the  crafts 
which,  as  he  knew,  inclined  to  the  faction  of  the  earl,  he  offers 
him  counsel  in  return.  He  tells  Occo  that  he  had  taken  order 
for  a  company  of  men  who  were  to  watch  traitors  in  guild 
assemblies,  and  to  use  their  weapons  at  a  sign  from  himself. 

‘  Which  matters  recommending  to  your  care, 

1  counsel  you  to  stay  at  home.  Farewell.’ 

After  some  natural  regret  for  the  abandonment  of  his  peaceful 
and  innocent  life,  Artevelde  attends  the  meeting  at  which  the 
knights  who  have  returned  from  Bruges  propose  submission  to 
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the  earl.  In  a  noble  speech  Artevelde  warns  the  assembled 
burghers  of  the  hollowness  of  peace. 

‘  Forgiveness  may  be  written  with  the  pen, 

But  think  not  that  the  parchment  and  mouth  pardon 
Will  e’er  eject  old  hatreds  from  the  heart. 

There’s  that  betwixt  you  been  men  ne’er  forget 
Till  they  forget  themselves,  till  all’s  forgot, 

Till  the  deep  sleep  falls  on  them  in  that  bed 
From  which  no  morrow’s  mischief  knocks  them  up.’ 

Then  turning  to  Grutt,  by  whose  side  he  stands,  and  to  Bette, 
by  whom  he  had  placed  Van  den  Bosch,  he  taunts  them 
with  their  acceptance  of  a  list  of  three  hundred  citizens  to  be 
delivered  to  the  mercy  of  the  earl. 

‘You  are  the  pickers  and  the  choosers  here. 

And  doubtless  you’re  all  safe,  you  think,  ha  !  ha ! 

But  we  have  picked  and  chosen  too,  sir  knights. 

What  was  the  law  for  I  made  yesterday  ? 

What  ?  is  it  you  that  would  deliver  up 
Three  hundred  citizens  to  certain  death  ? 

Ho,  Van  den  Bosch  !  have  at  these  traitors — there  ! 

[.StaJs  Grutt,  tcho  falls. 

Van  den  Bosch.  Die,  treasonable  dog  I  is  that  enough  ? 

Down,  felon,  and  plot  treacheries  in  hell ! 

Bette f 

In  his  prose  treatise  Sir  Henry  Taylor  teaches  that  the 
statesman  ought  to  have  a  robust  rather  than  a  delicate  or 
squeamish  conscience.  Van  Artevelde  exemplifies  the  pre¬ 
cept  Avithout  forfeiting  respect  or  admiration.  The  commander 
of  a  besieged  town  must  exercise  the  power  of  life  and  death ; 
and  in  case  of  need  he  may  execute  justice  with  his  own  hands. 
Heroes  of  fiction  have  the  great  advantage  over  generals  or 
statesmen  in  real  life  of  being  positively  certain  of  the  demerits 
of  villains  whom  they  have  occasion  to  kill.  They  virtually 
share  the  omniscience  which,  as  far  as  the  story  and  the  cha¬ 
racters  are  concerned,  belongs  to  the  author  of  their  being. 
In  Ghent,  as  it  actually  existed  during  the  revolt  against  the 
Earl  of  Flanders,  and  still  more  certainly  in  the  Ghent  of  the 
drama,  the  chief  captain  of  the  White  Hoods  could  not  have 
discharged  his  duty  if  he  had  abstained  from  capital  punish¬ 
ment  in  regular  or  irregular  forms.  It  would  be  tedious,  and 
the  book  is  so  widely  known  that  it  is  unnecessary,  to  follow 
the  rest  of  the  story  in  detail.  Van  Artevelde’s  quarrel  with 
Van  den  Bosch,  the  famine  in  Ghent,  and  the  march  upon 
Bruges,  excite  Avarm  interest  on  a  fifth  or  sixth  reading.  The 
poet  has  fully  succeeded  in  making  his  chosen  hero  the  centre 
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and  origin  of  events.  He  alone  prevents  Ghent  from  yielding 
in  its  distress  ;  and  his  successful  enterprise  turns  the  tide  of 
fortune.  In  the  moment  of  victory  he  is  as  inexorable  in  the 
execution  of  justice  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle.  The 
earl’s  counsellor,  Gilbert  Matthew,  and  the  traitor  Occo  had 
planned  the  murder  of  Sir  Walter  d’Arlon,  the  lover  of  Philip’s 
sister,  Clara  Van  Artevelde.  Occo  denies  his  guilt ;  but  Gil¬ 
bert  Matthew,  knowing  escape  to  be  impossible,  boldly  avows 
his  baffled  purpose  : — 

‘  I  with  this  caitiff  truly  did  conspire, 

For  good  and  ample  reasons,  to  remove 

Sir  Walter  d'Arlon  from  this  troublesome  world.’ 

Artevelde,  though  he  has  no  thought  of  revoking  his  sentence, 
does  not  withhold  his  admiration: — 

‘  Ay,  Gilbert !  God  forgive  thee  for  thy  sins. 

Thou  steppest  statelily  the  only  walk 
Thou  hast  to  take  on  earth.’ 

Adriana,  who  had  been  treacherously  carried  off  by  Occo,  en¬ 
treats  that  his  life  may  be  spared,  but  Artevelde  is  rightly 
firm : — 

‘  Not  though  an  angel  plead.  Vengeance  is  God’s ; 

But  God  doth  oftentimes  dispense  it  here 
By  human  ministration.  To  ray  hands 
He  rendered  victory  this  eventful  day 
For  uses  of  His  own,  and  this  is  one. 

Let  Flanders  judge  me  for  my  deeds  to-night 
That  I  from  this  time  forth  will  do  His  will. 

Justice  with  mercy  tempering  where  I  may. 

But  executing  always.  Take  him  hence. 

Now,  Adriana,  I  am  wholly  thine.’ 

The  other  characters  of  the  first  part  of  ‘  Philip  Van  Arte- 
‘  velde  ’  serve  the  purposes  of  the  poem,  but  they  have  in  them¬ 
selves  only  a  secondary  interest.  Sir  Guy  of  Occo  performs 
with  undeviating  fidelity  the  duty  of  villain ;  and,  as  an  ad¬ 
ditional  aggravation  of  his  gnilt,  he  is  personally  a  coward. 
Van  den  Bosch,  in  spite  of  his  ferocity,  cruelty,  and  turbulence, 
is  brave,  faithful,  and  patriotic ;  and  his  unwilling  and  gradual 
acquiescence  in  the  moral  and  official  superiority  of  Artevelde 
adds  to  the  interest  of  both  characters.  Of  the  two  women, 
Adriana  is  only  the  walking  lady  of  the  stage ;  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  character  of  Clara,  who  is  more  carefully  drawn, 
is  not  altogether  a  successful  experiment.  The  light  wit  which 
she  is  intended  to  display  borders  on  flippancy ;  and  even  when 
she  shares  the  sufferings  of  the  rest  of  the  city  during  the 
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famine  she  provokes  but  a  languid  compassion.  Sir  Henry 
Taylor  seems  to  find  pleasure  in  the  contrast  of  two  female 
characters  respectively  sentimental  and  lively,  which  recur  in 
more  than  one  of  his  dramas.  Adriana  and  Clara  are  called 
lolande  and  Flor  in  ‘  St.  Clement’s  Eve ;  ’  and  in  the  ‘  Virgin 
‘  Widow  ’  they  appear  under  the  romantic  names  of  Rosalba 
and  Fiordelisa.  The  same  contrast  is  more  faintly  drawn  in 
‘  Edwin  the  Fair’  between  the  king’s  wife  Elgiva  and  his 
sister  Ethilda.  The  Elena  of  the  second  part  of  ‘  Philip  Van 
‘  Artevelde  ’  more  nearly  resembles  a  living  person.  If  Pope 
had  formed  his  opinion  of  women  exclusively  from  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  fictions  written  by  men,  he  would  have  been 
justified  in  saying  that  most  of  them  had  no  characters  at  all. 
Female  novelists,  though  their  men  are  often  mere  wax  dolls, 
succeed  better  in  representing  women  by  reason  of  their  more 
minute  and  unstudied  knowledge.  Even  Scott’s  heroines  are 
for  the  most  part  vague  and  conventional.  In  this  respect,  as 
in  all  other  points,  Shakespeare  is  above  general  rules. 

The  second  part  of  ‘  Philip  Van  Artevelde,’  though  it  is 
highly  interesting  as  a  story,  is  only  dramatic  in  the  relation 
between  the  hero  and  the  Italian  Elena  who  had  previously 
lived  with  the  F  rench  king’s  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon.  The 
love  which  Philip  had  felt  for  Adriana  has  survived  her ;  and 
his  attachment  to  Elena  is  of  a  different  kind.  He  is  willing 
to  allow  her  to  return  to  the  duke,  who  had  offered  in  ex¬ 
change  for  her  his  influence  on  the  side  of  peace ;  and  his 
reflections  after  he  has  wooed  and  won  her  indicate  weariness 
and  indifference. 

*  So  have  I  wasted  half  a  summer’s  night. 

Was  it  well  spent  ?  successfully  it  was; 

And  yet,  of  springs  and  sources  taking  note, 

How  little  flattering  is  a  woman’s  love.’ 

It  is  a  relief  to  him  to  return  to  ordinary  business  by  giving 
an  order  to  an  officer : — 

‘  Have  me  a  gallows  built  upon  the  mount. 

And  let  Van  Kortz  be  hung  at  break  of  day.’ 

The  villain  of  the  second  part.  Sir  Fleureant  of  Heurlee, 
differs  from  his  predecessor.  Sir  Guy  of  Occo,  only  in  possess¬ 
ing  personal  courage.  The  weak  and  malignant  Duke  of 
Bourbon  is  happily  sketched  ;  but  the  interest  of  the  poem  is 
rather  of  an  epic  than  of  a  dramatic  character.  From  the 
first  the  visible  approach  of  misfortune  ^wrtends  defeat  and 
death,  and  before  the  final  struggle  Artevelde  learns  his  fate 
from  one  of  the  conventionally  prophetic  dreams  which  only 
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occur  in  fiction.  The  stir  and  bustle  of  both  camps,  the 
treason  of  Sir  Fleureant  and  his  agents,  and  the  debate  of  the 
French  council  on  the  plan  of  campaign  are  vividly  presented 
to  the  imagination.  Few  poets  have  entered  with  a  more 
sympathetic  spirit  into  the  business  of  war.  The  speech  in 
which  Artevelde,  after  the  failure  of  the  mission  sent  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  help,  declares  war  with  ‘  the  chivalry  of  Christendom  ’ 
is  justly  famous. 

‘  With  tlie  poor 

I  make  my  treaty,  and  the  heart  of  man 
Sets  the  broad  seal  of  its  allegiance  there, 

And  ratifies  the  compact.  Vassals,  serfs. 

Ye  that  are  bent  with  unregarded  toil. 

Ye  that  have  whitened  in  the  dungeon  dark 
Through  years  that  knew  not  change  of  night  and  day. 
Tatterdemalions,  lodgers  in  the  hedge. 

Lean  beggars  with  raw  backs  and  rumbling  maws. 

Whose  poverty  was  whipped  for  starving  you, 

I  hail  you,  my  auxiliars  and  allies — 

The  only  potentates  whose  help  I  crave. 

Richard  of  England,  thou  hast  slain  Jack  Straw, 

But  thou  hast  left  unquenched  the  vital  spark 
That  set  Jack  Straw  on  fire.’ 

It  would  be  hypercritical  to  object  that  a  calm  and  dignified 
statesman  would  not  have  associated  himself  with  thecause  of 
Jack  Straw  and  Wat  Tyler.  There  is  no  time  for  Artevelde 
to  carry  out  his  purpose.  Van  den  Ilosch  and  other  trusted 
lieutenants  are  defeated  and  slain  before  the  fatal  encounter 
of  the  French  and  Flemish  armies  on  the  Lis.  In  the  middle 
of  the  battle  Artevelde  is  treacherously  stabbed  by  Sir  Fleu¬ 
reant.  Elena  and  Van  Ryk,  the  same  faithful  follower  Avho 
had  long  before  resisted  the  solicitations  of  Occo,  are  found 
beside  the  body  when  the  French  lords  return  from  the  pursuit 
The  last  scene  worthily  closes  the  hei-oic  tale : — 

*  Van  Itylc.  The  enemy  is  near 
In  hot  piirsuit ;  we  cannot  take  the  body. 

Elena.  The  body  ? 

Van  Ryle.  Hush  ! 

\^Enter  Duke  ok  BunouNnv.] 

Burgundy.  What  hideous  cry  was  that  ? 

What  are  ye  ?  Flemings  ?  Who  art  tliou,  old  sir  ? 

Who  she  that  flung  that  wild  funereal  note 
Unto  the  upper  sky  ? 

Van  Ryk.  What  I  am 

Yourself  have  spoken.  I  am,  as  you  said. 

Old  and  a  Fleming.  Younger  by  a  day 
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•  I  could  have  wished  to  die — but  what  of  that  ? 

For  death  to  be  behindhand  but  a  day 
Is  but  a  little  grief. 

Burgundy.  Well  said,  old  man. 

And  who  is  this  ? 

Van  Ryk.  Sir,  she  is  not  a  Fleming.’ 

Bourbon  coming  up  calls  her  a  traitress,  ‘  the  villain’s  para- 
‘  mour,’  but  Sir  Fleureant  attempts  to  defend  her  character. 

‘  Elena.  ’Tis  false — thou  liest — I  was  his  paramour.’ 

She  aims  a  blow  at  Bourbon  and  kills  Fleureant,  and  in  a 
struggle  both  she  and  Van  liyk  are  slain.  A  tragic  ending 
is  more  endurable  when,  as  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Nibe- 
lungen,  none  are  left  to  mourn. 

That  ‘  Edwin  the  Fair’  is  less  interesting  than  ‘  Philip  Van 
*  Artevelde  ’  is  the  fault  of  the  subject  and  not  of  the  poet. 
It  is  perhaps  because  there  was  no  Froissart  in  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury  that  the  annals  of  England  before  the  Conquest,  however 
instructive,  are  dull.  The  unequal  contest  of  the  king  with 
the  monastic  orders  and  their  celebrated  chief,  though  it  has 
some  tragic  elements,  suits  the  genius  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor 
less  than  the  wars  of  France  and  Flanders.  Elgiva  is  a  mere 
name  for  the  legendary  victim  of  priestly  cruelty,  and  the 
three  loyal  and  valiant  earls,  Athulf,  Leolf,  and  Sidroc, 
might  have  appeai’ed  in  another  age  as  Segestus,  Gyas,  and 
Cloanthus.  Wulfstan  the  Wise,  with  his  copious  flow  of  un¬ 
seasonable  aphorisms,  is  so  far  well  placed  that  his  wisdom  may 
perhaps  have  imposed  on  an  illiterate  age.  If  Coleridge  had 
been  born  in  Albania  or  Afghanistan,  he  would  probably,  as  at 
Highgate,  have  talked  incessantly.  Neither  his  poetry  nor  his 
more  subtle  philosophy  is  transferred  to  "Wulfstan.  Many 
thoughtful  maxims  and  graceful  images  are  to  be  found  in  the 
dialogue ;  but  the  dramatic  power  of  the  writer  is  concentrated, 
not  without  valuable  result,  on  the  character  of  Dunstan.  The 
stupidly  eager  credulity  of  his  devoted  follower’s  is  well  ex¬ 
pressed  by  two  attendant  monks  who  are  employed  to  prepare 
the  audience  for  the  entrance  of  the  central  personage  of  the 
story. 

‘  First  Monk.  He  slept  two  hours,  no  more ;  then  raised  his  head 
And  said,  “  Methinks  it  raineth.” 

Second  Monk.  Twice  he  coughed. 

And  then  he  spat. 

First  Monk.  He  raised  himself  and  said, 

“Methinks  it  raineth,”  pointing  with  his  hand ; 

And  as  he  point  ed,  lo  !  it  rained  apace.’ 
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In  such  a  society  selfish  ambition  was  most  fully  gratified 
when  it  assumed  the  form  of  saintliness.  The  intriguing 
ascetic  of  the  Middle  Ages  can  only  be  reproduced  by  an 
effort  of  imagination;  but  surviving  traces  of  the  same  cha¬ 
racter  have  furnished  Sir  Henry  Taylor  with  suggestive  hints 
and  outlines.  The  calculated  arrogance  of  Dunstan  results 
from  a  happy  and  probable  conjecture,  for  the  vulgar  instinct¬ 
ively  look  up  to  those  who  ostentatiously  look  down  on  them. 
When  his  faithful  attendant,  who  is  the  subordinate  villain  of 
the  l>lay,  tells  him  that  he  called,  the  saint  affects  surprise,  but 
he  adds,  ‘  I  think  I  did.  Send  me  those  bishops.’  AVhen  they 
enter  he  observes  that  there  are  no  seats,  and  sends  for  a  stool 
for  himself  while  he  leaves  the  bishops  standing.  By  similar 
treatment  he  confirms  the  deference  of  the  archbishop  and 
the  queen  mother  to  his  policy.  Sir  Henry  Taylor’s  close 
observation  of  character  is  illustrated  by  the  sincerely  re¬ 
ligious  zeal  of  the  treacherous  and  murderous  saint.  The  type 
of  deliberate  and  unmixed  hypocrisy  which  was  personified 
in  Tartufi'e  is,  at  least  among  the  upper  classes  of  society, 
worn  out,  if  it  ever  existed.  Probably  in  Dunstan’s  time,  as 
in  the  present  day,  hypocrites  took  care  to  deceive  themselves 
before  they  practised  on  their  neighbours.  A  complacent  con¬ 
sciousness  of  religious  excellence  is  the  first  condition  of  calm 
superiority  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is  in 
the  supposed  interest  of  divine  truth  that  Dunstan  practises 
the  basest  fraud.  The  sophistry  by  which  he  anticipates  and 
pi’events  scruple  is  of  a  simple  and  familiar  kind. 

‘  Tlie  faction  runs  ahead.  What  mean  they  then  ? 

Why  verily  to  abuse,  and  by  tlieir  wiles 
Betray  the  Synod.  Nothing  less.  But  God, 

Who  to  the  Devil  incarnate  in  the  snake 
Gave  subtlety,  denies  not  to  His  sjiints 
(So  they  shall  use  it  to  Ilis  glory  and  gain) 

The  weapon  He  permitted  to  the  fiend.’ 

A  dual  morality,  of  which  one  half  is  supposed  to  have  a 
spiritual  sanction,  permits  any  obliquity  of  conduct.  The 
arbitrary  and  artificial  Decalogue  supersedes  the  genuine  com¬ 
mandments.  The  almost  humorous  persistency  with  which 
the  poet  drags  Dunstan  from  one  atrocious  crime  to  another, 
arises  from  an  honest  antipathy  to  the  worst  form  of  human 
malignity  and  baseness.  Yet  the  hateful  saintliness  of  Dunstan 
is  not  wholly  unmixed  with  nobler  qualities.  At  the  end  of 
the  drama  he  is  left  confronting  the  Danish  invaders  with  the 
same  implacable  resolution  which  had  crushed  the  innocent 
king  and  queen. 
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In  the  latest  of  his  historical  plays,  Sir  Henry  Taylor 
returns  to  the  picturesque  history  of  mediaeval  France,  though 
he  has  lost  the  guidance  of  Froissart.  ‘  St.  Clement’s  Eve  ’  is 
perhaps  the  most  poetical  of  all  his  works.  Louis  of  Orleans, 
the  principal  person  in  the  story,  is  a  true  hero  of  romance, 
from  the  first  chivalric,  kindly,  and  graceful,  and  afterwards 
converted,  in  accordance  with  romantic  ethics,  from  a  wild  life 
to  the  strictest  purity  by  a  virtuous  love,  which  cannot  be 
gratified  because  he  is  unluckily  married  already.  The  Bastard 
of  Montargis  is  an  unredeemed  villain  whose  crimes  might 
put  Sir  Guy  of  Occo  and  Sir  Fleureant  of  Heurlee  to  shame. 
His  fierce  master,  John  the  Fearless  of  Burgundy,  is  so  far 
less  hateful  than  Montargis,  that  he  believes  himself  to  have 
ample  reason  for  revenge.  The  grief  of  Charles  VI.  in  his 
lucid  intervals  for  the  misery  of  his  subjects,  and  their  reverent 
compassion  for  his  infirmity,  are  touchingly  described.  The 
descrii)tion  by  Robert  the  Hermit  of  the  sufferings  which  he 
has  seen  in  his  journey  through  France,  and  his  warning  to 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  whose  feuds  have  reduced  the  country 
to  ruin,  are  admirably  eloquent.  In  a  vision  the  hermit  had 
seen  a  falcon  and  a  kite  tearing  the  body  of  a  woman  ;  and  on 
his  journey  he  had  heard  a  mother  invoking  vengeance  on  a 
soldier  who  had  starved  her  child  by  taking  away  its  food. 

‘  The  woman  ceased;  but  voices  in  tlie  air. 

Yea,  and  in  me  a  thousjind  voices,  cried, 

“  Visit  him,  God,  with  thy  divine  revenge.” 

Then  they  too  ceased,  and  sterner  still  the  voice 
Slow  and  sepulchral  that  took  up  the  word. 

“  Him,  God,  but  not  him  only,  nor  him  most ; 

Look  thou  to  them  that  breed  the  men  of  blood. 

That  breed  aiid  feed  the  murderers  of  the  realm.”  ’ 

Where  it  is  worth  notice  that  in  two  powerful  lines  there  is 
only  one  word  of  more  than  one  syllable.  The  hermit  had  also 
seen  a  pine  and  ash  struck  by’  lightning,  being,  like  the  falcon 
and  the  kite,  symbols  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans. 

‘  Then  I  knew  the  doom 
Of  those  accursed  men  who  sport  with  war. 

And  tear  the  body  of  their  mother,  France. 

Trembling  though  guiltless  did  I  hear  that  doom. 

Trembling  though  guiltless  I ;  for  them  I  quaked 
Of  whom  it  spoke.  Oh  Princes,  tremble  ye. 

For  ye  are  they  !  Oh,  hearken  to  that  voice  ! 

Oh  cruel,  cruel,  cruel  Princes,  hear ! 

For  ye  are  they  that  tear  your  mothers’  flesh. 

Oh,  flee  the  wrath  to  come — repent  and  live. 

Else  know  your  doom  which  God  declares  through  me. 
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Perdition  and  tVie  pit  hereafter ;  here 
Short  lilt*  and  shameful  death.’ 

Burgundy  sneers  at  the  prophetic  rebuke,  while  Orleans, 
smitten  with  sudden  repentance,  asks  forgiveness  of  his  cousin. 
The  speeches  of  lolande  are  tender  and  pathetic,  but  her 
piety  and  self-sacrificing  gentleness  fail  to  give  reality  and 
substance  to  her  character.  It  is  as  a  poem,  or  as  an  epic 
fragment,  rather  than  as  a  tragedy,  that  ‘  St.  Clement’s  Eve  ’ 
deserves  to  be  known  and  remembered.  The  meeting  of  the 
council  at  which  the  guilt  of  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
is  brought  home  to  his  enemy  is  one  of  tlie  most  impressive 
scenes  in  historical  fiction.  Burgundy  at  first  refuses  to  allow 
the  Provost  of  Paris  to  enter  his  house  in  search  for  evidence  ; 
but  Avhen  he  finds  that  suspicion  is  growing  to  certainty  he 
avoM'S  his  act. 

‘  Spare  thy  threats, 

Good  uncle.  It  was  I  that  did  this  deed. 

Berri.  Too  well  I  knew  it  from  the  fir.st. 

Sicihj.  And  I.’ 

From  a  preface  published  with  the  first  edition  of  the  ‘  Virgin 
‘  AVidow,  or  a  Sicilian  Summer,’  in  1850,  it  appears  that  Sir 
Henry  Taylor  hoped  or  wished  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  comedy.  ‘  The  mere  comedy  of  manners  and  rejtartee 
‘  which  has  been  written  for  the  last  two  centuries  is,  no 
‘  doubt,  with  all  the  brilliancy  which  it  has  occasionally  exhi- 
‘  bited,  a  somewhat  narrow  representation  of  human  life.’  It 
may  be  added  that  no  form  of  composition  could,  as  far  as  it  is 
j)ossible  to  judge  from  his  writings,  be  more  entirely  alien  from 
Sir  Henry  Taylor’s  taste  and  genius.  A  purely  ideal  Avorld 
of  w’it,  from  which  conscience  and  feeling  are  excluded,  may 
be  admirable  when  it  is  exhibited  to  perfection ;  but  it  could 
scarcely  interest  the  thoughtful  and  serious  author  of  ‘  Philip 
‘  Van  Artevelde.’  ‘  The  romantic  and  poetic  comedy,’  he 
adds,  ‘  which  jweceded  includes,  though  not  the  four  seasons, 
‘  yet  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  of  nature.  It  is  light 
‘  and  sweet  for  the  most  part ;  but,  without  losing  its  prevailing 
‘  character  of  lightness  and  sweetness,  it  can  in  turn  be  serious, 
‘  pathetic,  and  still  more  eminently  wise.’  The  ‘  Virgin 
‘  AVidow  ’  is  not  deficient  in  these  qualities,  but  it  is  a  copy  of 
an  original  which  no  longer  lives.  The  play  might  have  been 
written  by  Massinger  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  but  it  in¬ 
cludes  no  character  such  as  those  which  were  drawn  in  his 
slightest  sketches  by  Shakespeare.  There  is  an  avaricious 
noble  father,  an  amiable  spendthrift,  a  king  of  easy  morals. 
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and  a  virtuous  gentleman ;  and  there  are  two  beautiful 
ladies,  three  rascally  Jews,  and  a  jester.  The  scene  is  so 
far  real  that  the  plot  is  laid  in  Sicily ;  but  the  Sicily  of  the 
‘  Virgin  Widow  ’  is  a  country  in  which  musicians  at  a  feast 
are  told  that  a  puncheon  of  strong  ale  stands  abrooch  for 
them  in  the  buttery.  The  island,  with  its  city,  its  castles,  its 
butteries,  and  its  monasteries,  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  region 
of  romantic  comedy,  if  indeed  that  is  to  be  called  comedy  only 
because  it  cannot  be  called  tragedy,  which  produces  neither 
tcai’s  nor  laughter.  The  jester  Tribolo  may  have  amused  his 
imaginary  contemporaries,  but  scarcely  his  modern  readers, 
by  his  address  to  certain  youths  who  have  been  singing  at  a  wed¬ 
ding  :  ‘  Hapless  bachelors  !  but  I  like  you  well ;  for  though  you 
‘  counterfeit  a  love  sickness,  yet  you  are  clad  in  all  the  colours 
‘  of  the  rainbow,  and  you  sing  like  peacocks.’  It  is  easy  to 
recognise  the  echo  of  an  obsolete  literary  method ;  but  sounds 
continued  by  mechanical  repercussion  have  no  longer  a  mean¬ 
ing.  The  action  of  the  play  is  not  commonplace,  if  it  is  judged 
by  the  standard  of  experience,  but  it  faithfully  corresponds  in 
its  extravagance  with  the  romantic  fiction  of  the  successors  of 
Shakespeare.  In  this,  as  in  all  Sir  Henry  Taylor’s  dramas, 
there  are  fine  thoughts  expressed  in  pure  and  forcible  English ; 
but  the  story  and  the  characters  belong  to  the  sphere  of 
dreams,  and  not  even  of  dreams  which  could  now  be  dreamed. 
The  constitution  of  Sicily,  in  the  ‘  Virgin  Widow,’  appears  to  be 
the  mild  and  sociable  despotism  which  was  administered  by 
Shakespeare’s  dukes.  A  favourite  courtier  is  banished,  ap¬ 
parently  without  any  violation  of  law,  because  he  has  protected 
a  humble  maiden  from  the  lawless  pursuit  of  the  king.  As 
soon  as  the  exigencies  of  the  story  require  Ruggiero’s  return  to 
court,  he  is  easily  restored  to  favour,  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
characters  he  begins  to  live  happy  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The 
historical  dramas  are  perhaps  almost  as  remote  from  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  life ;  but  they  are  representations  of  events  and  persons 
who  once  existed,  as  they  appear  to  imagination  in  the  present 
day.  In  the  ‘  Virgin  Widow  ’  the  author  has  assumed  for 
himself,  as  well  as  for  his  fictitious  characters,  an  antiquated 
costume. 

Sir  Henry  Taylor’s  genius  is  not  logical,  and  his  non-dra- 
matic  j)oems  are  of  secondary  importance.  The  ‘  Lay  of  Elena,’ 
inserted  between  the  first  and  second  parts  of  ‘  Philip  Van 
‘  Artevelde,’  is,  as  the  author  somewhere  intimates,  composed 
in  condescension  to  the  taste  which  approved  the  rhymed  tales 
of  Byron  and  Moore.  In  some  preliminary  lines  the  reader 
is  invited  to  rest ; 
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‘  Or,  if  thou  lov’st  to  hear 
A  soft  puliation  in  thine  easy  ear, 

Turn  thou  the  page,  and  let  thy  senses  drink 
A  lay  that  shall  not  trouble  thee  to  think.’ 

A  poem  composed  in  a  spirit  of  affable  toleration  cannot  be 
expected  to  attain  high  excellence  in  spirit  or  in  execution. 
Elena’s  sentimental  and  descriptive  account  of  her  early  life 
might  readily  be  exchanged  for  a  line  of  her  subsequent 
dialogues  with  Artevelde.  Like  many  who  have  loved  before 
and  since,  she  compares  her  love  in  its  growth,  its  maturity, 
and  its  disappointment  to  the  changing  seasons  : — 

‘  What  next  ?  A  change  is  slowly  seen, 

And  deepeneth  day  by  day ; 

The  darker,  soberer,  sadder  green, 

Prevenient  to  decay.’ 

It -is  well  that  Sir  Henry  Taylor  has  understood  his  own 
gifts  too  well  to  attempt  on  many  occasions  so  uncongenial 
a  manner.  In  the  unfamiliar  style  he  is  even  tempted  to 
deviate  from  strict  propriety  of  idiom.  The  word  ‘  prevenient,’ 
though  it  may  etymologically  be  equivalent  to  ‘  prior  in  time,’ 
has  accidentally  acquired  a  theological  meaning,  in  connexion 
with  the  earlier  use  of  the  verb  ‘  prevent.’  Four  or  five 
hundred  lines  of  the  same  kind  prepare  a  welcome  for 

‘  Strains 

"WTiere  weightier  themes  may  pay  the  reader’s  pains. 

Again  disclose  we  counsels  of  the  wise. 

Deeds  of  the  warlike :  let  the  curtain  rise. 

The  other  occasional  verses  in  the  collection  have  more  per¬ 
sonal  interest  than  poetical  merit.  The  sentiment  is  always 
natural  and  just,  and  the  morality  unexceptionable ;  but  the 
art  exhibited  seldom  enhances  the  value  of  the  matter.  The 
ballads  and  short  lyrics  which  are  interspersed  among  the 
dramas  are  of  a  far  higher  order.  Some  of  the  lines  attri¬ 
buted  to  minstrels  sound  as  if  they  might  really  have  been 
sung  in  the  hall  of  Edwin,  or  before  the  earl  in  the  Stadt- 
house  at  Bruges  ; — 

*  The  little  bird  sat  on  the  greenwood  tree. 

And  the  sun  was  as  bright  as  bright  could  be ; 

The  leaf  was  broad,  the  shade  was  deep. 

The  lion  of  Flanders  lay  fast  asleep. 

The  little  bird  sang — “  Sir  Lion,  arise. 

For  I  hear  with  my  ears,  and  I  see  with  my  eyes,' 

And  I  know  what  I  know,  and  1  tell  thee  this. 

That  the  men  of  Ghent  have  done  something  amiss.” 
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From  his  lair  the  lion  of  Flanders  rose, 

And  he  shook  his  mane,  and  tossed  up  his  nose ; 

“  Ere  a  leaf  be  fallen,  or  summer  be  spent,” 

Quoth  he,  “  if  God  spare  me.  I’ll  go  to  Ghent.” 

Ere  a  snowflake  fell,  the  lion  he  went 
And  roared  a  roar  at  the  walls  of  Ghent ; 

The  gates  they  shook,  though  they  were  fast  barred. 

And  the  warders  heard  it  at  Oudenarde. 

At  the  first  roar  ten  thousand  men 
Fell  sick  to  death.  He  roared  again. 

And  the  blood  of  twenty  thousand  flowed 
On  the  bridge  of  Roone  as  broad  as  the  road. 

Woe  worth  thee,  Ghent,  if,  having  heard 
The  first  and  second,  thou  bidest  the  third ; 

Flat  stones  and  awry,  grass,  potsherd,  and  shard. 

Thy  place  shall  be  like  an  old  churchyard.’ 

Two  songs  of  Elena  are  wonderfully  touching  and  musical. 

‘  Down  lay  in  a  ditch  my  lady’s  track. 

And  said,  “  IMy  feet  are  sore ; 

I  cannot  follow  with  the  pack 
A  hunting  of  the  boar. 

And  though  the  horn  sounds  never  so  clear, 

With  hounds  in  wild  uproar. 

Yet  I  must  stop  and  lie  down  here. 

Because  my  feet  are  sore.” 

The  huntsman  when  he  heard  the  same. 

This  answer  did  he  give : 

“  The  dog  that  lame  is  much  to  blame, 

He  is  not  fit  to  live.”  ’ 

The  same  theme  is  not  less  admirably  treated  when  Elena  has 
followed  the  camp  to  Oudenarde : — 

‘  Quoth  tongue  of  neither  maid  nor  wife 
To  heart  of  neither  wife  nor  maid  : 

“  Lead  we  not  here  a  jolly  life 

Between  the  sunshine  and  the  shade  ?  ” 

Quoth  heart  of  neither  maid  nor  wife 
To  tongue  of  neither  wife  nor  maid  : 

“  Thou  waggest,  but  I  am  worn  with  strife. 

And  feel  like  flowers  that  fade.”  ’ 

If  Sir  Henry  Taylor  had  written  nothing  else,  these  four 
stanzas  would  have  proved  him  a  true  poet. 
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Art.  VIII. — 1  Correspondance  de  II.  de  Balzac,  1819-1850. 
Paris:  1877. 

2.  Balzac,  sa  Vie  et  ses  (Euvres.  Par  ^Madame  L.  SUKVILLE, 
nee  DE  Balzac.  Paris:  1876. 

3.  Balzac  chez  ltd.  Par  Leon  Gozlan.  Paris:  1876. 

E  remember,  though  it  must  have  been  full  five-and-forty 
years  ago,  to  have  toiled  one  day  up  the  long  Hue  St. 
Jac(jues,in  Paris,  leading  from  the  Quarter  of  the  Schools  to  that 
foi’saken  region  of  the  city  which  lies  behind  the  Pantheon  (as 
it  was  then  called)  and  near  the  Observatory.  The  object  of  this 
expedition  was  to  be  introduced  by  a  friend  to  the  celebrated 
■writer  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  artiele,  who  was 
then  in  the  first  bloom  of  his  fame.  He  was  already  known 
to  the  world  as  the  author  of  the  ‘  Peau  de  Chagrin,’  and  of 
‘  Eugenie  Grandet :  ’  his  later  and  more  questionable  works  had, 
of  course,  not  appeared.  At  the  far  end  of  this  ‘  long  unlovely 
‘  street,’  on  the  right-hand  side,  we  reached  the  porte-cochere  of 
a  modest  house,  washed  with  yellow  ochre,  and  we  entered  the 
court  by  a  wicket.  Full  in  front  of  us  were  inscribed,  in  large 
black  letters  painted  on  the  yellow  walls,  the  words,  ‘  Fahrique 
‘  de  VAhsolu :  ’  a  strange  announcement  of  what  was  going  on 
within.  A  few  steps  brought  us  into  a  small  parlour  or  cabinet 
on  the  ground-floor,  looking  out  into  a  garden,  and  well  fur¬ 
nished  Avith  bookcases.  At  a  writing-table,  covered  Avith 
proof-sheets  and  manuscripts,  sat  the  great  novelist,  in  the 
midst  of  his  ‘  Fahrique,’  and  his  OAvn  appearance  Avas  as  strange 
as  that  of  his  abode.  He  Avore  a  dress  of  Avhite  serge,  exactly 
resembling  the  robe  of  a  Dominican  monk,  buckled  round  the 
AA’aist  Avith  a  leathern  girdle.  From  above  the  coavI  or  hood, 
Avhich  Avas  throAvn  back  on  his  neck,  projected  the  round  bluft 
head  of  M.  de  Balzac.  His  hair  Avas  cut  to  the  quick,  Avhat 
the  French  call  r«s;  for  after  having  astonished  the  Parisian 
Avorld  for  some  years  by  the  enormity  of  his  head  of  hair,  and 
by  a  Avalking-stick  Avith  a  knob  equally  portentous,  Avhich  Avas 
celebrated  in  prose  and  verse  as  the  ‘  canne  de  M.  de  Balzac,’  he 
suddenly  varied  the  excitement  caused  by  his  appearance  at 
the  foyer  of  the  Opera,  by  reducing  his  grotesque  chevelure  to 
these  monastic  proportions.  His  features  Avere  coarse,  his 
manners  rather  vulgar,  though  kindly  to  the  tAvo  young  foreign¬ 
ers  Avho  had  come  to  seek  him,  and  his  small  beadlike  eyes 
twinkled  with  mirth  and  good  humour.  He  immediately  began 
to  talk  freely,  for  he  talked  on  the  one  subject  that  interested 
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him — himself  and  his  works.  lie  professed  to  care  little  for 
society,  and  said  he  seldom  interrupted  his  work  to  go  into  the 
town,  except  now  and  then  to  hear  a  polacca  at  the  Opera. 
The  ‘  Puritani  ’  had  been  brought  out  in  Paris  a  few  nights  be¬ 
fore,  and  that  polacca  which  Grisi  warbled  so  incomparably  well 
Avas  in  every  one’s  ears.  ‘  But  here,’  he  said,  ‘  I  lead  the  life 
‘  of  a  galley-slave  at  the  oar.  These  works  of  mine  will  one 
‘  day  form  the  diabolical  comedy  of  life.  All  that  I  have  Avrit- 
‘  ten  hitherto,  all  that  I  shall  Avrite,  converges  to  this  end.  My 
‘  publishers  tell  me  it  Avill  be  Avorth  a  million,  but  that  signifies 
‘  nothing  to  me,  for  I  can  live  on  half-a-croAvn  a  day.’  These 
Avords  Ave  distinctly  recollect,  but  Ave  are  afraid  at  this  distance 
of  time  to  trust  to  memory  for  further  details  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion  Avhich  rambled  on,  ahvays  returning  to  his  AA'orks  and  him¬ 
self.  He  seemed  pleased  Avith  his  visitors,  and  ended  by  asking 
us  to  come  back  and  dine  Avith  him.  Unluckily,  some  previous 
engagement  prevented  our  accepting  his  invitation.  ‘  C’est 
‘  dommage,’  said  he,  ‘  car  nous  aurons  Samson  et  Vidocq’ — the 
one  Avas  the  executioner,  the  other  the  great  detective  of  the 
French  police.  But  as  this  was  said  after  the  invitation  had 
been  declined,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  drcAV  upon  his  imagina¬ 
tion  for  those  attractive  guests.  We  never  had  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  their  acquaintance,  nor  do  Ave  remember  to 
have  seen  M.  de  Balzac  himself  again. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  man  Avas  his  egregious 
vanity,  his  extravagant  and  vulgar  desire  to  make  an  effect, 
and  Avhat  seemed  to  be  the  reckless  mendacity  Avith  Avhich  he 
spoke  of  his  OAvn  poAvers  and  performances.  At  this  time,  and 
Ave  believe  ever  after,  though  M.  de  Balzac  Avas  certainly  the 
first  novelist  of  the  day,  far  superior  to  Jules  Janin  and  Eugene 
Sue  ( Georges  Sand  and  Alexandre  Dumas  belong  to  a  some¬ 
what  later  period),  he  never  acquired  any  position  in  Parisian 
society.  With  him  there  Avas  no  question  of  a  seat  in  the  Aca¬ 
demy,  nor  Avas  he  received  in  any  French  salon  except  that  of 
Madame  Delphine  Gay.  The  Russians  in  Paris  took  to  him 
more  kindly ;  they  enthusiastically  admired  his  works,  and  they 
rather  liked  his  grotesque  eccentricities.  But  in  those  days 
eccentricity  Avas  not  a  passport  to  good  society  in  France.  To 
the  more  refined  literary  society  of  the  great  capital  he  was 
personally  unknown.  lie  betrayed  a  craving  for  aristocratic 
distinctions ;  but  these  he  found  among  the  Russians  only,  and 
it  appears  from  this  correspondence  that  the  most  serious  and 
constant  attachment  of  his  life  was  to  the  Russian  lady  Avhom 
he  eventually  married. 

We  now  learn,  if  this  record  of  his  life  is  to  be  trusted,  what 
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was  but  imperfectly  known  before,  that  he  rose  to  success  only 
after  a  long  and  bitter  conflict  with  adverse  circumstances.  In 
earlier  life  he  had  written  a  vast  number  of  works  of  fiction 
under  another  name  (we  think  it  was  Ilenri  de  St.  Aubin) 
which  were  utterly  Avorthless,  and  formed  no  part  of  what  he 
afterwards  styled  his  ‘  oeuvre.’  AVe  know  no  other  instance 
of  the  transformation  of  a  bad  and  unsuccessful  author  into  one 
of  eminent  genius  and  great  popularity.  But  suddenly,  when 
the  ‘  Peau  de  Chagrin’  appeared,  and  Ilenri  de  St.  Aubin 
became  M.  de  Balzac,  he  stood  forth,  as  it  were,  a  new  man. 
AVe  have  always  suspected  that  the  name  of  ‘  De  Balzac  ’  was 
as  much  assumed  as  that  Avhich  preceded  it,  though  he  harps 
upon  its  literary  traditions  in  these  letters.  But  in  truth  so 
much  of  what  the  world  saw  of  him  was  artificial  and  unreal 
that  he  got  no  credit  for  the  very  name  he  bore. 

Yet  there  were,  as  these  letters  prove,  seeds  of  good  in  him 
which  the  world  did  not  see,  and  of  which  it  knew  nothing.  The 
strength  of  family  ties  and  aftections  is  the  tenderest  and  purest 
element  in  the  French  character.  Men  who  are  all  show,  and 
noise,  and  vanity,  and  tinsel  in  outward  society,  have  often 
within  their  hearts  a  little  spring  of  domestic  love  which  flows 
with  an  inexhaustible  stream.  While  M.  de  Balzac  was  at- 
temi)tiiig  to  take  the  world  by  storm  by  his  eccentricities,  and 
while  in  his  novels  he  was  drawing  the  darkest  and  saddest 
pictures  of  human  life,  his  letters  to  his  sister  and  his  mother 
are  full  of  sunshine  and,  we  may  hope,  of  truth.  As  a  man, 
seen  from  without,  he  commanded  admiration  for  his  genius, 
largely  tempered  by  ridicule  and  distrust ;  but  his  works  un¬ 
doubtedly  entitle  him  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of 
fiction,  and  his  letters  exhibit  his  private  character  in  a  more 
pleasing  light.  Such  are  the  impressions  left  upon  our  mind 
by  our  own  slight  acquaintance  with  this  remarkable  man,  but 
dismissing  them  altogether  in  the  following  pages,  we  shall 
attempt  to  consider  the  great  French  novelist  historically, 
according  to  the  evidence  he  has  himself  left  behind  him,  as  if 
he  had  been  dead  a  hundred  years  instead  of  twenty.  The 
contrast  may  be  all  the  more  curious  that  many  of  our  readers 
will  have  it  in  their  jxjwer  to  repeat  it  by  their  own  recollec¬ 
tions;  and  few  things  are  more  strange  than  the  difference 
between  the  world’s  estimate  of  a  man  living,  and  that  which 
it  is  taught  to  form  of  him  after  he  is  dead. 

Of  all  the  writers  of  recent  times  there  are  very  few  who 
have  attained  so  great  a  position  as  Balzac,  not  only  in  his 
own  country,  wdiere  he  ranks  as  a  classic,  but  in  European 
literature,  where  the  influence  of  France,  especially  in  belles 
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lettres,  finds  always  so  much  response.  A  mere  novel-writer, 
so  to  sj)eak,  a  manufacturer  of  romances  only  less  prolific  than 
Dumas  himself,  producing  a  series  of  tales  in  rapid  succession, 
with  feverish  energy  and  fertility  and  speed,  and  in  defiance 
of  all  the  laws  against  hasty  composition  which  have  become 
the  commonplaces  of  criticism,  he  has  yet  attained  a  place,  not 
only  among  the  writers  of  genius  whose  works  are  for  all  time, 
but  among  the  more  profound  and  serious  of  these  writers,  as 
a  philosopher  as  much  as  a  romancist.  We  know  no  one  in 
England  whom  we  could  place  on  the  same  level,  no  novelist, 
indeed,  anywhere  whose  claims  go  so  high,  or  whose  influence 
and  following  are  so  grave  and  important,  unless  it  might  be 
George  Eliot,  whose  works  are  too  few  and  too  elaborate  for 
such  a  comparison,  and  whose  reputation  has  not  yet  snstained 
the  test  of  time  and  death — two  powers  which  modify  strangely 
the  opinions  of  the  contemporary  world.  To  Balzac,  however, 
these  tests  have  come,  and  his  reputation  has  come  through 
them  triumphantly.  No  other  writer  of  fiction  has  sounded  so 
])rofoundly  and  so  persistently  the  baser  mysteries  of  human 
nature  ;  no  man  has  descended  so  low  in  the  subterranean  Avays 
of  life,  and  revealed  with  so  terrible  a  lustre  the  secret  things 
that  lurk  in  the  darkness.  Human  nature  perhaps  w’ill  always 
be  more  impressed  by  such  discoveries  than  it  is  by  the  happier 
light  AA’hich  an  imagination  of  a  more  genial  kind  can  throw 
uj)(m  its  virtues  and  nobleness.  The  terrible,  the  guilty,  the 
mean  and  miserable  thrill  us  more  deeply  than  do  those  pictures 
of  the  innocent  and  good  Avhich  are,  we  think,  less  certainly 
true,  which  are  apt,  we  imagine,  to  degenerate  into  the  regions 
of  rose-water  and  sentiment.  Goodness  is  not  so  linked  with  all 
the  passions  as  vice  is ;  it  has  not  the  same  elements  of  tragedy 
in  it ;  it  involves  no  agony  of  retribution,  no  despair,  no  tremen¬ 
dous  pursuit  or  slowly  gathering  coil  of  fate ;  w'hich  no  doubt 
is  the  reason  Avhy  the  researches  into  human  nature  which 
have  the  most  power  over  us  are  always  those  which  reveal 
new  varieties  of  sinning  and  of  suffering,  secrets  painful  and 
shameful  hid  beneath  the  seeming  serenity  of  common  life. 
Balzac’s  extraordinary  career  is  full  of  these  revelations.  His 
‘  Comedie  de  la  Vie  Humaine  ’  is  a  tragedy  awful,  terrible, 
despairing — a  comedy  not  divine  but  infernal,  full  of  darker 
horrors  than  Dante  ever  dreamed  of.  And  no  doubt  it  is, 
more  or  less,  owing  to  this  peculiarity  that  he  has  attained  so 
great  an  ascendency  over  many  minds.  To  a  great  part  of  the 
world,  indeed,  the  surface  is  all  that  is  interesting,  and  no 
desire  to  investigate,  to  descend  lower  or  to  mount  higher,  ever 
crosses  their  contented  spirits.  The  little  breezes  that  crisp 
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the  water,  the  little  ruffling  of  summer  wind  Avhich  makes  the 
poplar  leaves  white,  turning  their  wrong  side  outwards,  is  as 
much  as  they  care  to  encounter  in  the  world  of  fancy  ;  but  the 
most  influential  class  of  readers  entertain  a  very  ditferent  pre¬ 
ference,  and  there  is  nothing  so  sought  after  as  a  guide  wdio 
will  lead  them  into  the  depths. 

To  Balzac  the  surface  of  life  was  the  merest  masque,  easily 
detached,  displaced  by  perpetual  accidents,  and  never  really 
concealing  the  true  features  of  the  reveller  who  is  conti¬ 
nually  roaming  across  the  gaieties  and  lighter  occupations  of 
the  world  in  pursuit  of  some  sombre  adventure,  some  calcula¬ 
tion  of  passion  or  of  interest.  Nothing  is  as  it  seems,  in 
those  pages,  so  often  terrible,  appalling  in  their  pitiless  pur¬ 
suit  of  human  nature  through  all  its  subterfuges.  The  life 
he  sees  before  him  is  a  life  haunted  by  damning  secrets,  by 
ghosts  of  past  evil,  by  devouring  wishes  or  recollections. 
The  purest  beings  he  can  conceive  of  are  either  caught 
helpless  in  some  w'hirlpool  of  evil  out  of  which  they  cannot 
escape,  or  gain  their  saintliness  through  the  penitence  which 
follows  crime.  Many  of  his  clufs-irotuvre  fill  us  with  a  loath¬ 
ing  and  horror  of  life  as  he  depicts  it ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
one  of  them  that  does  not  0{)press  and  sadden  the  heart  of  the 
reader  with  images  of  misery.  Few  if  any  of  our  English 
■writers  have  so  much  as  touched  the  same  keynote.  The 
philosophy  of  Fielding  is  only  a  laughing  humour  in  compari¬ 
son,  and  the  supposed  cynicism  of  Thackeray  is  but  piquant 
malice,  in  the  French  sense  of  the  w'ord,  devoid  of  bitterness. 
George  Eliot,  indeed,  is  the  only  writer  who  resembles  Balzac  in 
this  particular.  There  is  something  in  her  angry  scorn  of  su¬ 
perficial  virtue,  in  her  somewhat  gloomy  insight  into  the  growth 
and  cumulation  of  evil,  in  her  profound  distrust  of  happi¬ 
ness  and  disbelief  in  its  possibility,  and  in  her  perpetual  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  vulgar  under-current  of  self-regard  -which 
sweeps  every  obstacle  out  of  its  path,  which  recalls  the  master 
of  moral  anatomy  who  preceded  her.  But  George  Eliot,  if 
she  regards  the  comedy  of  human  action  with  deep  discourage¬ 
ment  and  want  of  faith,  is  infinitely  more  moved  by  her  own 
creations  than  Balzac  is,  and  shows  her  hatred  of  her  worst 
revelations  with  a  vehemence  and  naivete  Avhich  is  a  very 
remarkable  feature  in  her  genius.  It  is,  indeed,  not  a  comedy 
to  her  at  all,  but  a  tragedy,  in  which  her  feelings  are  engaged 
in  spite  of  herself ;  and  all  that  is  in  her  fights  and  struggles 
for  the  good,  even  while  she  gains  her  greatest  success  by 
revelation  of  the  evil.  Balzac  has  no  such  bias.  The  moral 
conflict  interests  him  profoundly,  but  he  looks  on,  upon  both 
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sides  impartially,  without  favour.  Vice  is  not  vice  to  him  so 
much  as  a  great  moral  agency,  a  motive  power  of  immense 
importance  in  the  life  of  man,  an  influence  not  always  or  alto¬ 
gether  bad,  but  sometimes  even  involving  a  certain  virtue. 
For  one  thing,  immorality  in  the  relations  between  men  and 
women  is  nothing  to  him  at  all.  He  has  no  prejudice,  no  pre¬ 
ference  against  or  for  it.  It  is,  to  his  consciousness,  the  usual 
state  of  affairs,  a  condition  of  life  which  does  not  corrupt  the 
character  of  either.  Unla^vful  connexions,  indeed,  are  a  fruit¬ 
ful  source  of  trouble,  and  produce  some  of  the  most  interesting 
imbroglii  in  life.  Occasionally,  if  there  is  marked  treachery  in 
them,  or  falsehood  of  a  deeper  die  than  usual,  they  are  bad  for  a 
woman,  and  always  likely  to  get  her  into  trouble  ;  but  beyond 
this  the  man,  the  artist,  has  no  feeling  on  the  subject.  This  in¬ 
sensibility  is  not  unusual  among  French  writers,  and  naturally 
it  gives  them  much  freedom  in  their  treatment  of  subjects  which 
humanity  in  general  cannot  regard  so  impartially.  The  aspect 
of  life  is  indeed  altogether  changed  to  a  spectator  who  has  no 
bias,  who  remains  unmoved  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  finding 
it  of  no  high  importance  which  side  may  win,  indeed  always 
sympathising  to  a  greater  degree  wdth  the  character  to  which  a 
knowledge  of  the  forbidden  has  given  experience  and  depth, 
than  with  one  that  has  remained  borne  and  uninformed  in  the 
narrow  circles  of  innocence.  At  the  same  time  perhaps  there 
is  less  harm  in  the  narrative  wdiich  is  neither  ashamed  nor  dis¬ 
gusted  by  what  it  has  to  record,  but  takes  in  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  broadly  as  mere  features  in  the  general  picture. 

But  when  the  strange  career  was  over  of  this  man  who  had 
held  the  mirror  up  to  every  deformity  of  nature,  who  had  left 
no  class  or  region  unenlightened  by  the  awful  light  of  his 
researches — he  who  had  disclosed  in  the  stillness  of  village-life, 
in  the  quiet  of  the  woods  and  fields,  such  a  tragical  miser  as 
old  Grandet  devouring  the  very  hearts  of  his  household ;  and 
in  the  meaner  masses  of  the  bourgeoisie,  that  doleful  marsh 
of  all  corruption,  such  an  unlovely  martyr  as  the  Pore  Goriot, 
ruined  by  the  heartless  exactions  of  his ;  he  who  had  opened 
up  before  us,  in  Paris,  the  vile  swarm  of  intrigants  who  hunted 
into  his  grave  the  Cousin  Pons,  the  most  horrible  group  of 
harpies  perhaps  ever  invented  by  man ;  and  disclosed  in  the 
quiet  provincial  town  such  an  appalling  conception  as  Vero- 
nique,  that  apparent  type  of  innocence  and  purity,  living 
through  the  ti-ial  and  execution  of  her  lover  without  giving 
one  sign  of  her  own  awful  complicity  ;  and  who  has  provided 
literature  with  so  many  other  studies  of  human  misery  and 
criminality ; — when  he  died  who  had  done  all  this,  what  was 
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the  wonder  of  the  world  to  find  himself  left  behind,  an  image 
so  different  from  any  that  could  have  been  anticipated  by 
those  who  knew  Balzac  only  as  the  greatest  romancist  of  his 
time !  The  world  knew  something  of  Balzac,  however,  as  a 
man  before  this.  It  knew  of  him  that  he  was  crihle  de  dettes, 
always  in  conflict  with  his  creditors,  working  not  so  much  for 
daily  bread  as  to  pay  for  the  daily  bread  long  since  eaten,  con¬ 
sumed  before  it  was  earned,  and  leaving  necessities  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  hunger  or  starvation  behind.  To  work  from  hand 
to  mouth  is  bad  enough  ;  and  it  has  been  thought  and  said  by 
many  that  such  a  condition  of  labour  is  the  worst  possible 
for  the  work  produced.  But  when  the  work  is  not  done 
to  satisfy  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  day — at  all  times  the 
natural  purpose  of  labour — but  to  clear  off  the  burdens  of 
yesterday,  the  always  lengthening,  always  renewed  chain  of 
debt,  who  can  doubt  that  the  bondage  is  calculated  to  cut 
into  the  very  soul  ?  This,  however,  was  Balzac’s  case.  There 
were  times  when  he  did  not  dare  to  show  himself,  but  hid 
his  head  in  one  clandestine  refuge  after  another,  his  very  dogs 
trained  not  to  betray  him,  his  servants  skilled  in  all  the  ruses 
of  defence,  and  he  only  to  be  approached  by  means  of  passwords 
and  mysterious  precautions,  as  in  a  case  of  high  treason.  A 
man  thus  flitting  under  cover  of  night  from  one  secret  place  to 
another,  listening  where  he  \iiy  perdu  in  the  depths  of  his  lodging 
to  ineffectual  summons  of  bells  and  knockings,  rejoicing  when 
the  baffled  duns  departed  grumbling,  conveys  to  us  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  something  irregular,  disorderly,  in  all  likelihood  a  bad 
liver,  a  man  of  corrupt  tastes  and  ill- regulated  ways.  But 
when  the  curtain  draws  up,  when  the  last  light  is  thrown  with 
no  deceptive  gleams  in  it  or  falsity  of  reflection,  upon  the  play¬ 
ful,  innocent  records  of  his  youth,  upon  the  friendly,  gentle 
letters  of  mature  years,  and  at  length  reveals  to  us  a  true  lover 
absorbed  in  one  faithful  attachment  through  half  a  lifetime, 
wdio  could  imagine  that  this  constant  and  friendly  soul  was 
Balzac,  he  to  whom  everything  on  earth  was  darkened  with 
impurity  and  rent  asunder  by  falsehood  ?  Yet  so  it  is.  This 
writer,  who  found  a  skeleton  in  every  man’s  closet,  when  death 
set  all  his  dooi*s  open  and  let  in  the  shining  of  the  sun,  was 
found  to  have  none  in  his ;  no  wretched  ghosts  came  out  of 
it  to  sully  his  name,  no  hidden  horrors  were  revealed  to  the  eye 
of  day.  A  tragedy  there  is,  sure  enough ;  for  is  not  every 
life  a  tragedy?  and  the  irony  of  fate  is  stamped  upon  it  in 
startling  lines.  But  the  tragedy  is  one  of  everyday  occurrence 
since  the  days  of  Moses,  who  was  permitted  to  see  the  Pro¬ 
mised  Land  only  from  afar. 
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A  more  strange  commentary  never  was  written  upon  any 
man’s  life  and  work  than  is  made  by  the  letters  in  which 
this  man  exposed  his  private  soul.  On  the  one  hand  all 
is  tragic,  gloomy,  and  terrible;  on  the  other,  friendly  and 
gentle  and  kind ;  at  one  side  a  swarm  of  strange  connex¬ 
ions,  evil  liaisons,  intrigues  innumerable ;  on  the  other  a 
long-enduring,  pure,  and  generous  love.  The  world  of  ima¬ 
gination  in  which  the  reader  has  known  Balzac  is  crowded  with 
terrible  figures,  contemners  of  every  law.  Scarcely  here  and 
there  is  to  be  found  one  whom  we  may  venture  to  trust  as  a 
true  man  or  pure  woman.  One  after  another  they  pass  before 
us  enveloped  in  shameful  mysteries,  in  cold-blooded  struggles 
of  remorseless  egotism,  in  headlong  pursuit  of  wealth,  or  great¬ 
ness,  or  pleasure — pursuit  which  crushes  without  pity  any  ob¬ 
stacle,  moral  or  natural,  that  lies  in  the  way.  But  when  we 
turn  to  the  Balzac  of  the  letters  a  softer  light  breaks  over  the 
j)icture.  Here  he  is  no  executioner  of  humankind  doing  his 
duty  grimly  upon  a  race  of  secret  assassins  and  traitors,  but  a 
friendly  companion,  discoursing  gently  of  a  hundred  innocent 
matters,  cruel  to  no  one,  loving  to  his  friends,  serviceable  to 
his  belongings,  a  good  and  tender  son,  an  unalterable  and 
delicate  lover.  Genius  has  filled  the  strange  and  terrible 
world  of  his  books  with  an  attraction  which  triumphs  over  the 
very  horror  and  disgust  and  pain  which  it  pleases  him  to  call 
forth.  But  his  letters  require  no  such  electricity  to  make 
them  delightful.  Gentle  daylight  shines  through  them  instead 
of  that  fierce  sun  or  blighting  cloud ;  and  there  could  be  no 
better  proof  that  the  ‘  Comedie  Humaine  ’  is  not  the  terrible 
tragedy  he  makes  it  out  to  be,  than  is  furnished  by  the  tran¬ 
quil  exposition  of  his  own  private  existence  and  thoughts. 

This  commentary  is  all  the  more  valuable  that  Balzac  had  a 
life  independent  of  his  work  and  thoughts,  so  full  of  trouble  and 
of  toil,  so  distracted  by  those  anxieties  which  are  fatal  to  all 
repose  of  mind,  that  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  had  his 
eyes  been  permanently  jaundiced  and  his  mind  brought  to  re¬ 
gard  all  things  around  him,  especially  the  worldly  meanness  of 
meaner  men,  with  bitterness.  Such  a  struggle  for  existence 
has  rarely  taken  place,  even  among  the  traditionary  struggles 
of  men  of  letters  everywhere.  The  conflict  began  at  twenty, 
when  the  young  Ilonore,  refusing  to  harness  himself  to  the 
trade  of  law,  which  it  is  evident  he  loathed,  and  of  which  he 
has  left  us  so  many  painful  pictures,  succeeded  with  much 
difficulty  in  convincing  his  parents  that  there  M’as  that  in  him 
which  would  make  a  name  in  literature,  and  was  permitted 
reluctantly  to  try  what  he  could  do,  being  allowed  two  year 
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of  probation  in  which  to  win  liis  spurs  and  show  himself  a 
master  of  the  literary  craft.  A  more  curious  har^ain  was 
surely  never  made  at  the  heginnint^  of  a  life.  ‘  iSIy  brother,’ 
says  Madame  Surville,  ‘  had  as  yet  given  no  proof  of  literary 
‘  talent,  and  he  Iiad  his  fortune  to  make.  It  was  only  reason- 
‘  able  to  Avish  for  him  an  occupation  less  problematical  than  that 
‘  ot  an  author.  And  for  one  vocation  like  that  of  Honorc,  which 

*  justified  the  indulgence,  how  many  men  of  mediocre  talent  have 
‘  been  ruined  by  similar  compliance  I’  The  friends  of  the  house 
were  all  in  anns  against  the  culpable  Aveakness  of  the  father  Avho 
thus  humoured  his  son.  Ilonorc  a  man  of  genius !  This  Avas  a 
thing  Avhich  no  one  belie\’ed.  He  might  make  a  good  bagman, 
they  thought ;  he  Avrote  a  fair  hand ;  but  Balzac’s  father  Avas 
himself  someAvhat  fantastic  and  full  of  theories,  and  the  idea  of 
this  trial  pleased  him.  ‘  lie  believed  in  the  intelligence  of  his 
‘  children.’  ‘  3Iy  mother,’  adds  Madame  Surville,  ‘  Avas  less 
‘  confident,  but  thought  that  a  little  pressure  of  Avant  Avould 

*  subdue  Ilonorc;’  and  Avith  this  vieAv  the  lad  Avas  established 
in  Paris,  on  a  footing  of  Spartan  economy  very  well  adapted 
to  try  his  enthusiasm,  by  this  practical  and  somcAvdiat  stern  but 
anxious  mother.  ‘  She  settled  him  before  our  departure  from 
‘  Paris  in  a  garret  Avhich  he  chose  near  the  Bibliothcque  de 
‘  1’ Arsenal,  the  only  library  Avith  Avhich  he  Avas  not  acquainted, 
‘  and  AA'here  he  proposed  to  Avork.’  She  furnished  this  room 
Avith  strict  necessaries — a  bed,  a  table,  a  fcAv  chairs ;  and  the 
‘  sum  she  allotted  for  his  board  aa'ouUI  certainly  not  have  sufficed 
‘  for  his  most  rigorous  necessities  if  our  mother  had  not  left  in 

*  Paris  an  old  Avoman,  for  tAventy  years  in  the  service  of  our 
‘  family,  Avhom  she  charged  to  Avatch  over  him.’  AVe  have 
heard  of  parents  strong-minded  and  clear-sighted  enough  to  cure 
a  foolish  boy,  seized  by  one  of  those  Avild  inclinations  for  the 
life  of  a  sailor  aa-IucIi  used  to  be  general  among  boys  during  the 
reign  of  Captain  Marryat,  by  sending  him  to  sea  in  a  merchant- 
ship  to  Labrador  or  XeAvfoundland,  the  least  attractive  and 
stormiest  of  A'oyages.  It  aa-us  on  the  same  Avise  but  stern 
principle  that  Aladame  de  Balzac  treated  her  eldest  son.  ‘  To 
‘  pass  suddenly  from  a  liberal  house,  AA-here  there  Avas  ahvays 
‘  plenty,  to  the  solitude  of  an  attic  in  Avhich  there  Avas  not  a 
‘  single  constituent  of  comfort,  must  have  been  a  hard  transi- 
‘  tion,’  says  his  sister ;  but  he  seems  to  have  taken  the  change 
cheerfully,  and  faced  all  his  difficulties  AA’ith  the  gayest  courage. 
His  letters  of  this  period  are  full  of  the  playful  and  laughing 
grace  of  youth.  ‘  I  have  got  a  servant,’  he  Avrites  gaily  ;  ‘  his 
‘  name  is  Moi-meme.  .  .  .  Moi-mcme  is  idle,  aAvkward,  for- 
‘  getful ;  he  beats  my  clothes,  sings  as  he  sAveeps,  sAveeps  as 
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‘  he  sings,  laughs  as  he  talks,  talks  as  he  laughs — at  bottom 
he  is  a  good  lad  enough.’  ‘  Synging  he  was,  or  floughting  all 
‘  the  daye.’  What  better  picture  could  be  of  the  gay  youth, 
fearing  nothing,  smiling  in  the  face  of  Fate?  To  shut  him 
up  all  the  more  closely  to  his  work,  his  careful  parents  gave  it 
out  that  he  was  gone  to  visit  a  relation,  so  that  in  case  of  utter 
failure  neither  Honorc  nor  they  should  be  shamed.  Thus  he 
began  in  his  garret  his  apprenticeship  as  man  of  letters,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  traditions  of  Grub  Street  itself,  in  a  sublime  igno¬ 
rance  as  to  what  he  should  do  first,  or  which  way  of  glory  he 
should  choose,  sure  of  nothing  but  of  his  purpose — 

‘  to  frame  lie  knew  not  what  excelling  thing. 

And  win  he  knew  not  what  sublime  reward 
Of  praise  and  honour.’ 

‘  Ah,  sister,’  he  cries,  ‘  if  heaven  has  given  me  talent,  my  great 
‘  delight  will  be  to  see  my  glory  reflected  upon  you  all.  What 
‘  happiness  to  conquer  oblivion,  to  make  again  the  name  of 
‘  De  Balzac  illustrious!  At  these  thoughts  my  blood  boils!’ 
And  he  adds,  with  the  delicious  gravity  and  good  faith  which 
belong  to  his  age  : — 

‘  I  have  definitely  fixed  upon  the  subject  of  Cromwell,  which  I 
have  chosen  because  it  is  the  finest  in  modern  history.  ...  I  have 
decidedly  given  up  my  comic  opera.  I  could  not  find  a  composer  in 
this  hole — and  besides  one  ought  not  to  write  for  the  taste  of  the 
moment,  but  do  as  the  llacines  and  Corneilles  have  done,  work  like 
them  for  posterity.  In  addition  to  this,  the  second  act  was  weak, 
and  the  first  had  too  much  music  in  it.  And  so  much  reflection  being 
necessary,  I  prefer  to  reflect  upon  Cromwell.  But  there  are  ordinarily 
about  two  thousand  lines  in  a  tragedy,  and  you  may  judge  how  many 
reflections  will  be  needful.  Pity  me — what  do  I  say  ?  No,  pity  me  not, 
for  I  am  happy ;  envy  me  rather,  and  think  of  me  above  all.’ 

Thus  he  goes  on  for  letter  after  letter.  In  all  the  many 
works  of  the  great  Balzac  there  is  no  such  genial,  delightful, 
light-hearted,  and  genuine  jeune  homme  a  vingt  ans.  How  he 
chatters  to  his  sister  about  all  his  affairs,  little  and  great,  from 
his  Cromwell  and  his  hopes  of  glory  to  the  stains  his  coffee 
makes  on  the  floor,  which  it  takes  him  so  much  time  and  water 
(‘  and  water  does  not  ascend  by  nature  into  my  heavenly 
garret ;  it  only  descends  there!  on  rainy  days  ’)  to  get  rid  of; 
leaping  from  one  thing  to  another  with  the  gaiety  of  a  child. 
‘  Ah,  Laura  soror,’  he  cries,  ‘  what  trouble  I  am  in  !  I  have 
just  found  out  a  fault  of  construction  in  my  regicide,  and  it 
rustles  with  bad  verses.’  In  the  next  sentence  he  asks  for  a 
vieillissime  chdle,  to  wrap  about  his  shoulders  as  he  sits  at  night 
in  his  celestial  garret,  and  pictures  himself  ‘badly  defended 
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‘  against  the  frost,  which  has  only  the  roof  and  a  flannel  vest 
‘  between  it  and  ray  brotherly  skin  ;  ’  his  legs  covered  with  the 
carrick  tonramjeau  of  the  country  tailor ;  his  head  in  a  calotte 
dantesque  ;  nothing  wanting  hut  the  old  shawl  to  make  him 
comfortable.  ‘  Ainsi  equipe  fhubiterai  fort  apreahlement  '.non 
‘  palais,'  he  says.  Notwithstanding  this  droll  picture  (and  let 
the  reader  imagine  how  far  from  droll,  how  dismal  and  heart¬ 
rending  would  have  been  the  vision  of  the  young  author,  wrapped 
in  all  the  miserable  superfluities  of  his  poor  wardrobe,  and 
shivering  under  the  tiles  of  the  cold  and  dreary  Paris  house,  in 
the  hands  of  Balzac  twenty  years  later),  the  boy  permits  him¬ 
self  the  distraction  of  a  piano,  and  after  long  resistance  of  the 
temptation  declares  that  he  must  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  going 
to  see  Cinna,  in  which  Talma  is  to  play.  ‘  My  stomach 
trembles  at  the  thought,’  he  says,  but  the  thing  which  attracts 
him  is  that  ‘  I  have  never  seen  anything  of  Corneille,  our  gene- 
‘  rah’  His  stomach  trembles  ;  no  dinner  for  him  if  he  yields  to 
the  seductions  of  the  play.  Even  without  this  extravagance, 
‘  that  rascal  Moi-meme  neglects  me  more  and  more.  He  goes 
‘out  only  once  in  the  three  or  four  days  to  buy  Avhat  is  wanted, 
‘  and  then  goes  to  the  Avorst  shops  in  the  quarter ;  the  others 
‘  are  too  far  off ;  the  lad  is  thrifty  of  his  steps ;  so  that  your 
‘  brother  (destined  to  so  much  fame  I)  lives  already  absolutely 
‘  like  a  great  man ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  dying  of  hunger.’  How 
easy  it  is  to  imagine  the  gloomy  tints  that  this  picture  might 
take  if  made  of  another !  but  tlie  autobiographer  is  cheerful 
as  a  cricket.  By-and-by  he  sends  an  analysis  of  his  great 
play  that  he  is  Avriting,  poor  boy,  for  posterity — Pour  toi 
seule,  Avritten  on  the  precious  envelope  that  contains  it:  ‘It  is 
‘  impossible  that  you  should  not  admire  the  plan  of  it,’  he 
cries.  ‘  Hoav  finely  it  is  set  forth !  How  the  interest  grows 
‘  from  scene  to  scene !  The  incident  of  the  sons  of  CromAvell 
‘  is  admirably  done.  I  have  also  been  very  happy  in  the  cha- 
‘  racter  of  the  sons  of  Strafford.  The  magnanimity  of  Charles 
‘  the  First  giving  back  to  CromAvell  his  sons  is  finer  than  that 
‘  of  Augustus  pardoning  Cinna.  There  are  still  some  faults, 
‘  but  they  are  slight,  and  I  Avill  remedy  them,’  and  the  poor 
young  author  ends  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  and  proud  alarm  : 
‘  Pourvu  que  le  chateau  n’aille  pas  defendre  ma  tragedle !  ’ 
Poor  boy !  He  Avent  home  joyous  at  the  end  of  the  year 
Avith  his  tragedy,  feeling  that  he  had  ‘fait  scs  prenves,'  justified 
his  father’s  indulgence,  and  Avas  in  the  Avay  to  cover  the  criti¬ 
cising  friends  Avith  confusion.  In  his  happy  confidence  he  had 
them  all  gathered  together  to  hear  his  play.  ‘  What  I  suf- 
‘  fered  during  that  hour  was  a  foretaste  of  the  terrors  Avhich 
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‘the  first  representations  of  “  Vautrin  ”  and  “  Quinola”  were 
‘  to  give  me,’  says  his  sister.  Even  Balzac’s  enthusiasm  for 
his  own  work  grew  chill  as  he  looked  round  him  on  the 
troubled  countenances  about.  The  one  rude  critic  whom  he 
had  most  hoped  to  confound  was  rampant ;  the  others,  though 
more  gentle,  united  in  disapproval.  At  last  it  was  decided  to 
submit  the  work  to  a  competent  and  impartial  authority — a 
professor  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique.  The  sentence  of  this 
doyen  litteruire  was  emphatic.  ‘  The  author  might  do  anything 
‘  he  liked  except  literature.'  ‘  Honorc,’  says  Madame  Surville, 

‘  received  this  stroke  with  bare  bosom,  yet  without  wincing,  for 
‘  he  did  not  acknowledge  himself  beaten.’  “  I  have  not  the 
‘  “  gift  for  tragedy,”  he  said,  and  took  up  his  pen  again. 

Invincible  young  hero !  They  kept  him  at  home  and 
nursed  him,  for  he  was  so  worn  with  the  garret  and  the 
attentions  of  Moi-mcme  that  his  mother  was  terror-struck. 
During  the  five  years  he  remained  at  home  he  wrote  more 
than  forty  volumes,  which  were  published  under  different 
names,  ‘  out  of  respect  to  that  name  of  De  Balzac,  once  cele- 
‘  brated,  and  which  he  hoped  to  make  once  more  illustrious.’ 

‘  Not  one  single  title  of  these  first  Avorks  ’  does  his  devoted 
sister  betray,  though  there  is  no  longer  any  real  mystery  about 
them.  No  doubt  the  name  of  Balzac  Avould  have  pushed  them 
into  some  sort  of  popularity  at  a  later  period,  but  the  great 
writer  never  acknowledged  them.  One  wonders  if  no  enter¬ 
prising  reader,  no  critic  on  the  watch  for  coming  genius,  found 
in  this  mass  of  nameless  books  any  gleam  of  future  greatness. 
But  the  young  author  himself,  fallen  from  the  heights  of 
tragedy,  does  not  $eem,  even  while  composing  them,  to  have 
had  any  faith  in  them. 

‘  I  can  neither  think  nor  work,’  lie  says,  ‘  but  I  must  write,  write  every 
(lay  to  win  the  independence  Avhich  is  refused  to  me.  To  try  to  pur¬ 
chase  my  liberty  by  means  of  novels,  and  such  novels !  Ah,  Laure,  what 
a  downfall  of  my  projects  of  glory  !  With  fifteen  hundred  francs  of 
income  I  could  work  at  my  farm,  but  one  wants  time  for  such  work,  and 
first  of  all  one  must  live.  I  have  thus  only  this  ignoble  way  of  winning 
independence.  Then  make  the  press  groan,  bad  author  !  If  I  do 
not  soon  gain  a  little  money,  the  sjiectre  will  reappear.  I  shall  not  be 
a  notary,  for  M.  T.  is  dead.  But  I  know  that  M.,  that  terrible  schemer, 
is  (juietiy  seeking  a  place  for  me.  If  they  put  that  extinguisher  upon 
me,  take  me  for  a  dead  man.’ 

We  find  further  details,  however,  than  those  which  Madame 
Surville  gives,  sown  here  and  there  in  the  letters  afterwards 
published,  the  record  of  himself  and  all  he  did,  which  he  sent 
to  his  favourite  sister.  Like  !Major  Pendennis  calculating  his 
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nephew’s  possible  revenue  by  the  price  of  his  first  successful 
novel,  young  Balzac,  still  more  naif,  calculates  upon  his  poor 
little  obscure  romances.  ‘  You  know  I  am  full  of  joy  because 
‘  the  “  Heritiere  de  Birague  ”  is  sold  for  eight  hundred  francs ; 

‘  and  we  are  sure  that  one  copy,  at  least,  -will  sell,  for  grand- 
‘  mamma  is  going  to  buy  it,’  he  w’rites,  still  boyish  and  light¬ 
hearted  amid  all  his  troubles.  ‘  If  I  sell  my  “  Israelite  ” 

‘  w'ell — say  for  two  thousand  francs — there  I  stop  and  I  am 
‘  free,  for  six  novels  a  year  will  make  twelve  thousand  francs.’ 
These  frank  and  laughing  letters  disclose  a  literary  workshop, 
in  which  constant  industry  secures  a  certain  small  return,  like 
shoemaking  or  tailoring.  The  young  writer  does  not  think 
much  of  the  quality  of  the  Avorks  Avhich  he  turns  out,  one  after 
another.  ‘  As  for  my  novels,  they  are  not  so  good  as  the  devil, 

‘  and  certainly  not  so  tempting.’  Their  only  merit  ‘  is  the 
‘  thousands  of  francs  they  bring  in.’  The  ‘  Heritiere  de  Bi- 
‘  rague  ’  he  will  not  send  to  Laure,  ‘  parce  que  c’est  une 
‘  veritable  cochonnerie  littcraire.'  But  with  all  this  he  feels 
the  growth  Avithin  him  of  something  better  to  come.  ‘  ]My 
ideas  change  so  much,’  he  says,  pausing  in  his  gay  chatter,  his 
half-comic  calculations,  ‘  that  the  dot}iff  AA’ill  soon  change  also. 

‘  .  .  .  I  reflect ;  my  ideas  ripen ;  I  perceive  that  nature  has 
‘  dealt  favourably  Avith  me  in  giving  me  my  heart  and  my 
‘  head.  Believe  me,  dear  sister,  for  I  Avant  some  one  to  believe 
‘  in  me.  I  do  not  despair  of  being  something  one  day.’ 

These  five  laborious  years,  hoAvever,  spent  in  the  family 
home,  from  Avhich  during  their  course  both  his  sisters  took 
flight,  and  in  Avhich  he  felt  daily  more  and  more  the  Avant  of 
atmosphere  and  space,  Aveighed  heavily  upon  the  young  man ; 
and,  as  nothing  seemed  likely  to  come  of  his  labours,  he  found 
his  Avay  back  at  length  to  I’aris,  disheartened,  and  ready  for 
anything  that  promised  a  little  success — the  rcAvard  for  Avhich 
he  pined.  He  Avas  but  tAventy-five  after  all,  but  he  had  AA’orked 
like  a  giant  at  those  books  Avhich  Avere  not  Avorthy  of  his  name, 
and  was  Aveary  of  the  anonymous  romancing  Avdiich  brought  in 
so  little,  and  advanced  him  not  a  step  in  any  real  Avay  of  pro¬ 
gress.  He  returned  to  Paris  Avith  a  certain  desperation,  de¬ 
termined  to  do  something  Avhlch  Avould  place  his  existence  upon 
a  more  solid  footing.  Madame  Surville  abridges  the  ‘  arid 
‘  details  ’  Avhich  are  necessary  to  explain  the  misfortunes  of 
his  existence,  ‘  misfortunes  so  little  knoAvn  that  even  his 
‘  friends  attribute  them  to  follies  Avhich  Avere  never  his,’  she 
says  mysteriously — so  that  it  is  Avith  difficulty  that  Ave  un¬ 
derstand  this  brief  but  curious  chapter  in  the  great  author’s 
life.  Perhaps  for  a  moment  he  had  been  himself  converted 
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to  the  opinion  that  ‘  anything  but  literature  ’  was  his  voca¬ 
tion.  In  Paris,  where  he  arrived  eager  and  anxious  to  do 
something,  anything,  in  order  to  right  himself,  he  encoun¬ 
tered  a  friend,  who  advised  him  to  try  less  ethereal  means 
of  conquering  fortune,  and  lent  him  money  with  which  to 
undertake  a  venture  in  trade.  Of  all  tlu’ngs  in  the  world 
he  chose  the  trade  of  a  publisher,  in  which  he  began  with, 
and  failed  by  means  of,  complete  editions  of  Moliere  and 
La  Fontaine,  in  one  volume  each;  ‘the  first  attempt  at 
‘  those  compact  editions  which  have  since  brought  so  much 
‘  profit  to  the  booksellers.’  From  this  enterprise  he  with¬ 
drew  in  about  a  year,  having  sold  less  than  twenty  copies,  and 
disposing  of  the  rest  as  waste  paper.  We  cannot  but  think 
that  to  have  a  Moliere  with  Balzac’s  name  as  publisher  on  the 
title-page  would  be  worth  a  collector’s  while.  This  failing, 
he  made  another  start,  this  time  with  a  printing  office  (‘  Books 
‘attracted  him  always,’  says  his  biographer),  but  failed  once 
more,  though  his  predecessor  had  made  a  fortune  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  In  this  last  undertaking  Madame  Surville  thinks  he 
would  have  been  successful  by  combining  it  with  a  type-foun¬ 
dry,  but  for  the  hesitation  of  his  family  to  help  him — and  indeed 
the  friend  to  Avhom  he  sold  it  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy  did 
succeed  by  the  very  means  which  the  man  of  genius  had  fore¬ 
seen,  though  he  could  not  take  advantage  of  them.  He  had 
got  the  materials  for  many  a  gloomy  sketch,  to  be  employed  in 
future  years,  in  his  early  knowledge  of  the  obscure  law  business 
of  a  notary’s  office  ;  and  no  doubt  in  the  struggle  for  life  of 
his  printing-house  he  got  the  idea  of  that  fine  conflict  v.ith 
ruin  which  his  brave  Fve  waged  courageously,  while  her  hus¬ 
band  invented  his  types,  in  the  history  of  ‘  Eve  et  David,’  the 
modest  and  noble  pair  who  form  one  of  his  most  wholesome 
and  attractive  pictures,  perhaps  the  only  perfectly  pure  and 
simi)ly  heroic  hero  and  heroine  whom  Balzac  ever  produced. 

He  w'as  twenty-nine  when,  once  more  at  the  end  of  his 
resources,  deeply  in  debt,  though  his  mother  had  saved  the 
credit  of  the  name  by  becoming  his  chief  creditor,  he  had  again 
de  nouveau  to  face  the  world,  and  find  out  a  way  of  living. 
‘  He  possessed  only  debts  and  his  pen  to  pay  them  with,  that 
‘  pen  of  which  no  one  as  yet  recognised  the  value  ;  and  besides 
‘  had  acquired  the  re])utation  of  an  incapable — fatal  title  which 
‘  withdraws  all  support,  and  so  often  accomplishes  the  ship- 
‘  wreck  of  the  unfortunate.’  It  is  but  seldom  after  this  serious 
crisis  that  the  old  gaiety  bubbles  up  into  his  letters  as  in  his 
former  time  of  privation ;  but  still  Balzac  was  not  discouraged. 
He  buckled  to  his  work  again  with  tremendous  industry,  and 
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perseverance,  which,  after  so  many  failures,  was  nothing  less 
than  heroic.  And  for  a  time  it  would  seem  that  the  works 
which  he  began  to  pour  forth  month  by  month,  and  w’eek  by 
week,  in  a  profuse,  unequal,  continual  stream,  scarcely  at¬ 
tracted  more  respectful  notice  than  the  forgotten  productions 
of  his  youth.  ‘  When  is  the  great  work  coming  ?  ’  his  friends 
asked  with  smiles,  even  after  a  number  of  Avorks  which  now  rank 
among  French  classics  had  seen  the  light.  This  careless  con¬ 
tempt  irritated  greatly  the  young  man,  who  began  to  feel  his 
power.  ‘  I  shall  have  to  die,’  he  cried  bitterly,  *  before  they 
‘  knoAv  Avhat  I  am  Avorth.’  But  it  is  very  seldom  that  any 
such  gleam  of  rage  shows  in  his  correspondence.  The  stream 
widens,  and  neAV  landscapes  open  as  it  Hoavs  on.  There  are 
new  friends  Avho  engage  his  attention,  ncAv  subjects,  and  a 
hurried,  impetuous  current  of  business  and  production  to 
guide  and  record.  The  genial  home  causeries,  so  fraternal, 
so  innocent,  Avhich  he  kept  up  Avith  his  dear  Laure,  give 
place  to  a  curious,  rapid  course  of  letters  to  his  mother,  which 
show  the  place  she  held  in  his  life  far  better  than  anything 
he  says  of  her.  Maman  hitherto  has  had  her  part  in  the 
gentle  mockeries  of  the  family ;  her  fidgets,  her  nervousness 
have  not  been  spared.  If  she  only  kncAv  hoAv  little  she  does 
for  the  happiness  of  those  around  her,  Avhen  she  tliinks  she  is 
doing  everything!  Nature  surrounds  the  roses  A\ith  thorns, 
and  pleasures  Avith  a  croAvd  of  pains:  Maman  folloAVS  the 
e.xample  of  nature.  So  say  the  brother  and  sister  betAveen 
themselves  Avith  undutiful  sportiveness.  But  Avhen  the  sisters 
are  married,  each  in  their  menatje,  and  Honore  immersed  in  a 
thousand  toils,  Maman  becomes  her  son’s  right  hand,  his  repre¬ 
sentative,  his  prime  minister,  his  agent  in  everything.  She 
has  to  take  his  manuscripts  to  the  publishers,  settle  the  prices, 
get  the  payment  as  she  can,  arrange  hoAv  to  settle  a  debt  here 
and  there,  keep  everything  going,  see  to  all  his  business. 
Everything  comes  through  her  hands ;  never  man,  it  is  appa¬ 
rent,  had  a  servant  of  such  boundless  activity,  patience,  zeal, 
and  trustAvorthiness.  The  son  does  not  disdain  to  SAveeten  the 
task  with  many  a  tender  Avord.  His  vtere  hien-aimee,  his  mere 
cherie,  is  rcAvarded  Avith  such  expressions  of  love  as  English 
sons  scarcely  indulge  in  ;  but  he  gives  her  his  orders  Avith  a 
brevity  Avhich  shoAvs  the  unhesitating  trust  he  has  in  her  devo¬ 
tion,  and  the  someAvhat  imperious  empire  Avhich  this  certainty 
brings  Avith  it.  She  Avas  his  chief  creditor,  as  has  been  said. 
He  laments  over  her,  and  declares  that  but  for  her  he  Avould 
not  care  for  his  poverty,  even  Avhile  sending  her  here  and  there 
from  printer  to  publisher,  from  place  to  place,  on  his  business. 
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Fais-toi  belle,  he  says  in  a  brief  parenthesis  when  she  has  to 
interview  some  severe  creditor  or  editor.  Beauconp  de  poli- 
tesse,  he  adds  on  another  occasion.  Poor  mother  !  if  he  could 
but  settle  these  other  debts  from  a  few  more  stories  out  of 
his  brain,  a  few  more  thousands  of  francs  out  of  the  book¬ 
sellers,  there  might  be  something  for  her  who  had  sacrificed 
almost  everything  for  him ;  and  in  the  meantime  there  was  all 
his  business  to  do,  work  enough  to  keep  her  busy.  One  won¬ 
ders  whether  she,  who  did  not  believe  in  him  at  first,  had  got 
to  put  any  faith  in  him  now,  when  she  had  to  make  her 
prettiest  toilette  and  rush  from  one  place  to  another  under 
Honore’s  orders.  That  she  did  it  all  cheerfully,  without  a 
grumble,  is  clear  enough,  whatever  her  private  sentiments 
might  be. 

These  letters,  however,  relate  to  a  time  when  the  over- 
pressed  author  was  absent  from  Paris  upon  a  long  journey 
— soi-disant  holiday — but  in  reality  such  a  laborious  holiday 
as  only  people  of  letters,  whose  tools  are  so  easily  carried,  in¬ 
dulge  in.  Even  this,  however,  was  not  a  common  indulgence ; 
for  his  life  was  almost  entirely  spent  in  Paris.  ‘  He  confessed 
‘  to  me,’  says  Madame  Surville,  ‘  that  he  has  often  been  seized 
‘  by  temptations  similar  to  those  which  he  has  attributed  to 
‘  the  hero  of  that  work,  so  full  of  youthfulness  and  talent, 
‘which  he  called  the  “  Peau  de  Cluigrin.’”  And  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  Balzac,  like  his  hero,  risking  with  the 
gaiety  of  despair  the  last  poor  louis  in  his  purse,  and  sick  with 
perpetual  work  and  unvarying  disappointment,  weary,  lan¬ 
guid,  and  exhausted,  seeing  no  end  to  be  gained  by  this  never 
ending,  always  continued  struggle,  turning  along  the  silent 
quais  when  the  lights  flaunted  in  the  river,  and  contemplating 
the  end  that  might  come  so  easily ;  one  plunge  and  all  over  ; 
no  more  bills  to  renew  or  stories  to  weave — stories  for  which. 
Heaven  knows,  he  must  often  have  had  little  heart.  To  babble 
of  the  loves  of  a  fine  lady  and  jeune  eleynnt,  and  elaborate  their 
sentimental  sorrows  when  one’s  heart  is  racked  with  troubles 
infinitely  greater — who  can  say  what  scorn,  what  impatience, 
what  bitterness  this  necessity  sometimes  pi-oduces  ?  Breaking 
stones  on  the  road  rvould  be  less  hard ;  the  heart’s  sorrows, 
the  indignation  that  burns,  the  bitterness  that  poisons,  might 
find  a  certain  solace  in  the  sharp  strokes  of  the  hammer ;  but 
in  the  poetical  despairs  of  the  boudoir  what  consolation?  Honore 
de  Balzac,  loitering  in  a  shop  of  hric-u-brac,  gazing  with  hungry 
eyes  at  the  curious  things  he  loved,  perhaps  laughing  grimly 
at  the  thought  of  the  vulgar  millionnaire  into  whose  hands  they 
would  probably  fall,  who  would  understand  nothing  about 
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them — whereas  he,  without  a  sou,  knew  everything  about  them — 
is  no  less  tragic  a  figure  than  the  student  Raphael  finding,  at 
just  such  a  crisis  in  his  life,  the  Peau  de  Chagrin,  with  its 
wonderful  qualities.  That  the  life  which  the  young  man 
desperate  was  about  to  throw  away  so  lightly — he  who  had 
no  means  of  satisfying  a  single  desire — should  become  un¬ 
reasonably,  frantically  precious  to  him,  as  soon  as  he  had  the 
means  of  enjoying  everything,  yet  saw  his  days  withering  up 
with  every  contraction  of  the  fated  skin — what  a  terrible  truth 
is  in  the  very  wildness  of  the  fancy  I  At  one  stroke  how  had 
he  gained  this  tremendous  height  of  tragedy,  this  awful  insight 
into  man’s  soul  ?  In  Raphael  he  has  embodied  the  painful 
energy  of  an  imagination  wild  and  half  mad  with  the  desire 
of  living  and  the  force  of  life,  yet  shut  in  on  all  points,  beating 
its  Avings  against  the  narrow'  boundaries  of  earth  and  sky, 
illimitable  yet  confined.  The  situation  does  not  sound  so 
tragic  when  we  find  its  inspiration  in  his  own  story,  but  yet 
his  indignation  and  pain  in  the  sense  of  his  own  unsuccess  are 
scarcely  less  vivid.  ‘  Sacrc  Dieu  I’  he  cries,  ‘  literature  is  like 
‘  the  street-walkers,  Avho  sell  themselves  for  a  liundred  sous ;  it 
‘  leads  to  nothing — and  I  burn  to  go  oft"  and  travel,  to  discover, 
‘  to  make  of  myself  a  living  drama,  to  risk  iny  life ;  for  Avhat 
‘  are  a  few'  miserable  years  more  or  less  ?  The  ocean,  a  brig, 
‘  and  an  English  ship  to  demolish,  then  vanish  in  the  Avaters, 
‘  is  something  better  than  an  inkstand,  a  pen,  and  the  Rue  St. 
‘  Denis.’  His  best  years  Avere  shrinking  from  him  as  he  Avrote 
like  the  cabalistic  Peau,  bringing  nothing  but  Avaste  of  all  his 
faculties.  ‘  Imagine  that  I  have  undertaken  tAvo  Avorks  at  the 
‘  same  time,’  he  says  more  calmly,  yet  Avith  not  less  indignation 
against  fate.  ‘  I  have  promised  tliat  they  should  appear,  the 
‘  one  in  the  middle  of  February,  the  other  in  April,  and  I  am 
‘  noAV  (January)  begiuuing  them.  The  days  melt  in  my  hands 
‘  like  ice  in  the  sun.  I  do  not  live ;  I  Avear  out  horribly  ;  but 
‘  to  perish  of  Avork  or  of  something  else,  it  is  all  one.’  ‘  Do 
‘  you  knoAV,’  he  adds,  ‘  that  I  go  to  bed  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
*  evening,  that  I  get  up  at  midnight,  and  thus  Avork  sixteen 
‘  hours  continuously  ?  .  .  .  I  have  but  one  hour  to  give  to  the 
‘  Avorld,  from  five  to  six,  during  my  dinner.  I  have  SAVorn  to 
‘  free  myself,  to  OAve  neither  a  i)age  nor  a  sou,  and  should  I 
‘  burst  like  a  musket  yet  I  Avill  go  on  courageously  to  the  end.’ 
‘  In  another  letter  he  describes  his  position  at  greater  length : 

‘  There  is  one  fact  Avhicli  dominates  my  existence ;  it  is  Avork,  con¬ 
tinual,  Avithout  relaxation,  Avork  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  daily ; 
Avith  that  hydra  nothing  is  possible.  Weak  friendships  drop,  only  the 
true  remain,  and  I  had  counted  upon  yours.  Write  !  I  cannot,  the 
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fatigue  is  too  much.  You  are  not  aware  that  in  1828  I  owed  more 
than  I  possessed.  I  had  only  my  pen  to  live  by,  and  to  pay  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  francs.  In  a  few  months  I  shall  have  paid  every¬ 
thing.  I  shall  have  received  and  arranged  my  poor  little  house ;  but 
for  six  montlis  still  I  have  all  the  troubles  of  poverty,  I  enjoy  my  last 
miseries.  I  have  begged  from  no  one,  I  have  not  held  out  my  hand 
for  a  page  nor  for  a  farthing.  I  have  concealed  my  wounds  and  my 
sufferings.  And  you  who  know  if  money  is  easily  gained  with  the 
pen,  you  should  fathom  with  your  woman’s  eyes  the  abyss  which  I 
open  to  you,  which  I  skirt  without  falling  into  it.  Yes,  I  have  still 
six  painful  months  to  get  through,  all  the  more  painful  that,  as  Napo¬ 
leon  grew  weary  of  war,  I  may  confess  that  this  conflict  with  misfortune 
begins  to  fatigue  me  too. 

‘  I  am  then  an  exception,  a  poor  workman  whom  one  must  go  to  see, 
and  take  ciire  to  find  him  in  his  Sunday  best.  No  one  in  the  world 
knows  the  value  of  my  visits,  and  out  of  pride  1  never  tell ;  but  I  may 
say  these  things  to  a  true  friend,  sure  that  they  will  make  no  mischief 
between  us.  Besides,  what  is  more  honourable  or  greater  than  to  raise 
one’s  fortune  by  means  of  one’s  talent  ?  Only  envy  can  be  excited  by 
that,  and  I  am  not  sorry  for  the  envious.  Believe  no  harm  then  of 
me.  Say  to  yourself,  *'  He  works  night  and  day,”  and  be  surprised  only 
at  one  thing,  that  you  have  not  yet  heard  of  my  death.’ 

This  tragic  apology  seems  to  have  been  made  in  answer  to  a 
friendly  complaint  that  he  neither  visited  nor  wrote  to  the  amie 
sincere  to  whom  he  addressed  these  explanations.  But  all  his 
letters  of  this  period  are  full  of  the  same  complaints.  More 
deeply  felt  still  are  those  which  without  any  need  to  poser, 
with  the  certainty  of  her  sympathy  in  everything,  he  writes 
to  his  sister. 

‘  I  have  no  time  to  write  as  I  would.  If  you  knew  what  it  is  to 
knead  up  ideas,  to  give  them  fornt  and  colour,  and  what  lassitude  it 
produces !  for  ever  thinking,  like  La  Fontaine  under  his  trees.  If  one 
were  sure  of  getting  the  length  of  La  Fontaine  !  but  no,  it  is  only  Balzac. 
Will  it  ever  be  anything  ?  How  this  doubt  torments  me  in  my  bad 
days !  still  more  than  my  condition  of  bird  on  the  branch,  I  assure  you. 
And,  notwithstanding,  is  it  not  sad,  after  so  much  labour,  to  have 
nothing  in  the  future  btit  the  future  itself  ?  What  will  it  be,  Laure  ? 
Who  can  resolve  this  anxious  question  ?  ’ 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  distress  and  labour  and  anxiety,  be¬ 
tween  the  ‘  Peau  de  Chagrin  ’  and  ‘  Louis  Lambert,’  two  of  the 
wildest  and  most  tragical  conceptions  of  his  genius,  there 
breaks  in,  vaguely  seen  through  the  daylight  of  the  letters,  a 
little  episode  which  recalls  the  young  Frenchman  of  the  salons, 
the  Rastignac,  the  Vandenesse,  the  De  Marsay  of  his  own  society 
pictures.  Balzac  confides  to  one  of  his  many  female  friends — 
a  lady  ■who  has  criticised  and  sympathised,  and  blamed  and 
praised  him,  a  friend  of  his  sisters,  often  his  hostess,  and  one  of 
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the  few  with  whom  he  was  privileged  de  tout  dire — the  secret 
motive  of  a  journey  he  is  about  to  take. 

‘  Ah,  if  one  had  chosen  to  go  to  tlie  Pyrenees  I  should  have  seen 
the  sun  ;  but  now  I  must  climb  all  the  way  to  Aix  in  Savoy,  running 
after  a  person  who  laughs  at  me  perhaps ;  one  of  those  aristocrat  women 
whom  you  hold  in  horror,  no  doubt ;  one  of  those  angelical  beauties 
whom  one  credits  with  a  beautiful  soul,  a  true  duchess — disdainful, 
loving,  refined,  spirituelle,  like  nothing  I  have  ever  seen  before ;  a 
meteor,  a  prodigy  subject  to  eclipses,  who  professes  to  love  me,  who 
will  shut  me  up  in  the  depths  of  a  Venetian  palace  (for  I  tell  you 
everything),  who  will  have  me  to  write  nothing  more  but  for  her : 
one  of  those  w'omen  w'ho  must  be  adored  on  one’s  knees,  when  they 
will,  and  whom  one  has  so  much  pleasure  in  conquering ;  the  woman 
of  dreams,  jealous  of  everything  !  Ah  !  it  would  have  been  better  to  be 
at  Angouleme,  at  la  Poudrerie,  good  and  quiet,  listening  to  the  clank  of 
the  mill,  getting  fat  on  truffles,  learning  from  you  how  to  pocket  a  ball 
{comment  on  met  une  bille  en  blouse),  and  to  laugh  and  talk,  than  thus 
to  lose  one’s  time  and  one’s  life.’ 

This  mixture  of  vanity,  boasting,  doubt,  and  serious  feeling 
suddenly  brings  us  back  into  the  faubourg,  into  the  elegant 
salons  which  Balzac  delighted  to  imagine,  yet  never  succeeded 
in  putting  before  us  with  the  same  astonishing  force  which  he 
puts  into  the  description  of  a  wretched  dining-room  in  a  fourth- 
class  boarding-house,  or  the  poorest  scanty  chamber.  He  goes 
to  Aix,  but  his  great  anticipations  do  not  seem  to  be  realised. 
He  writes  gravely  to  his  mother  about  this  duchess  ‘  w'ho  is  full 
‘  of  amiable  attentions,’  and  with  whom  he  spends  his  evenings 
from  six  o’clock  to  eleven ;  but  to  his  friend  he  puts  the  best 
face  he  can  upon  it  and  acknowledges  his  disappointment.  ‘  I 
‘  have  come  here  to  find  little  and  much,’  he  says ;  ‘  much, 
‘  since  I  see  a  person  amiable  and  gracious ;  little,  because  she 
‘  will  never  love  me.’  Notwithstanding,  he  plans  to  go  Avith 
this  woman  of  dreams  to  Italy  ;  but  on  mature  reflection  finds 
that  he  cannot  afford  it  and  gives  up  the  pleasure,  resuming 
his  ‘  life  of  a  galley-slave,’  as  he  calls  it,  his  never  ending, 
always  beginning  work.  This  little  indication  of  a  possible 
intrigue,  an  adventure  such  as  happened  to  his  poet,  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  youth  whose  history  runs  through  so  many  romances, 
Lucien  de  Rubemprc,  the  grand  hommc  de  province — has  in  it 
a  shadowy  interest  reflected  from  his  hero  ;  though  no  doubt  it 
is  the  reflection  of  this  or  other  similar  dreams  realised  in  his 
hero  that  gives  reality  to  those  feverish  tales  of  passion  and 
disappointment.  This  happened  about  that  mezzo  del  cam- 
min,  Avhich  is,  at  least  in  force  and  energy  of  living,  the 
middle  and  highest  point  of  a  man’s  life. 

Balzac  is  never  weary  of  dwelling  upon  the  feverish  in- 
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dustry,  the  boundless  production  of  these  years.  He  repeats 
his  rule  of  work,  his  hours  of  labour,  to  all  his  corre¬ 
spondents,  his  j)erpetual  debauch  of  coffee,  his  sixteen  or 
eighteen  hours  of  toil.  Perhaps  there  is  something  theatrical 
in  his  choice  of  the  night  for  his  chief  working  time  instead  of 
the  day.  After  all,  from  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  to  mid¬ 
night,  the  most  enjoyable  hours  of  the  twenty-four  for  most 
people,  gave  him  at  least  six  hours  of  sleep,  which  is  as  much 
as  many  less  ostentatious  labourers  think  of — and  had  these  six 
hours  been  from  midnight  to  morning,  nobody  would  have  been 
startled.  Balzac,  however,  did  not,  as  many  writers  have 
done,  take  the  good  of  the  day  after  having  thus  employed  the 
night.  There  is  no  butterfly  moment  for  him,  no  blossoming 
out  of  afternoon  leisure  to  make  up  a  little  for  the  long  toil. 

‘  In  order  to  force  himself  to  the  exercise  so  necessary  for  hb 
‘  health  amid  so  many  sedentary  labours,  he  corrected  his 
‘  proofs  either  at  the  printer’s  or  in  my  house,’  said  Madame 
Surville ;  and  here  is  a  very  interesting  description  of  the  aspect 
of  the  toilworn  writer  on  these  forced  sorties. 

‘  Owing  to  the  weather,  which  always  liad  a  great  effect  upon  him, 
the  embarrassment  of  the  moment,  the  difficulties  of  his  work,  or  the 
extreme  fatigue  of  his  sleepless  nights,  he  w'ould  sometimes  come  in 
scarcely  able  to  drag  himself  along,  melancholy,  overpowered,  sallow, 
miserable. 

‘  Seeing  him  of  this  desolate  aspect,  I  tried  all  I  could  to  rouse  him 
from  his  melancholy.  He  who  divined  the  thoughts  of  all  around  him 
replied  to  mine  before  I  had  spoken,  and  said  to  me  with  a  faint  voice, 
throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  “  Don’t  try  to  console  me,  it  is  useless ; 
“  I  am  a  dead  man.” 

‘  The  dead  man  then  began  in  a  miserable  voice  the  story  of  his 
new  troubles,  but  brightened  up  so  quickly  that  his  voice  soon  attained 
its  usual  vibration.  Then,  opening  his  proofs,  he  added,  resuming  his 
dismal  tone,  “  I  shall  go  down,  ma  saeur." 

‘  ‘‘  Bah !  a  man  does  not  go  down  with  such  works  as  you  are 
“  correcting.” 

‘  He  raised  his  head,  his  countenance  brightened  little  by  little,  the 
sallow  tint  of  his  cheeks  disappeared. 

‘  “  You  are  right,  de  par  Dieu  !  these  books  must  make  one  live. 
“  Besides,  we  have  always  chance  on  our  aide.  Chance  may  protect  a  De 
“  Balzac  as  well  as  an  imbecile  ;  and  it  is  not  even  difficult  to  invent  the 
“  chance.  Let  but  one  of  my  millionnaire  friends  (and  I  have  some),  or  a 
“  banker  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  his  money,  come  and  say  to  me  : 
“  ‘  I  know  your  immense  talent  and  your  cares.  You  reciuire  a  certain 
“  ‘  sum  to  be  free.  Accept  it  without  fear.  You  will  clear  yourself. 
“  ‘  Your  pen  is  worth  my  millions.’  Mi/  dear,  nothing  more  than  this  is 
“  necessary." 

‘  Accustomed  to  the  illusions  which  recalled  his  courage  and  gaiety. 
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I  showed  no  astonishment  at  the  suggestion ;  and  tliis  fable  once  made, 
he  accumulated  reason  on  reason  for  believing  in  it. 

‘  “  Those  sort  of  people  spend  so  much  on  fancy.  A  fine  action  is  a 
“  fancy  like  another,  and  one  which  always  gives  pleasure.  It  would  be 
“  something  to  say  to  one’s  self,  I  saved  Balzac  !  Humanity  has  now 
“  and  then  good  impulses,  and  there  are  people  wlio,  without  being  Eng- 
“  lish,  are  capable  of  such  eccentricities.  I,”  he  added,  striking  his 
breast,  “  were  I  a  millionnaire  or  a  banker,  I  should  have  them.’’ 

‘  This  conviction  attained,  he  paced  the  room  joyously,  raising  and 
waving  his  anna. 

‘  “  Ah,  Balzac  is  free  !  You  shall  see,  dear  friends  and  dear  enemies, 
“  what  progress  he  will  make.”  He  found  him.self  admitted  at  once  to 
the  Institute ;  from  thence  to  the  Chamhre  des  pairs  was  but  a  step. 
He  proceeded  thither.  Why  should  not  he  be  a  peer  ?  Such  a  one 
and  such  a  one  had  attained  the  same  dignity.  From  a  peer  he  became 
Minister ;  was  there  anything  extraordinary  in  that  ?  many  precedents 
existed.  Those  men  who  have  made  the  round  of  all  ideas,  are  not 
they  most  qualified  to  govern  men  ?  He  would  like  to  see  who  would 
be  astonished  at  the  sight  of  his  portfolio !  The  Minister  took  his  seat 
to  govern  France.  He  discovered  and  reformed  many  abuses.  What 
fine  ideas,  what  wise  utterances  came  out  of  his  dreams !  Then, 
Avhen  all  w'ent  to  his  desire  in  his  high  office  and  in  the  kingdom,  he 
came  back  to  the  banker  as  the  friend  who  had  conducted  him  to 
these  honours,  and  found  his  benefactor  as  fortunate  as  himself. 

‘  “  His  lot  w’ill  be  fine  in  the  future.  It  will  be  said  of  him,  ‘  This 
“  ‘  man  understood  Balzac,  lent  hini  money  upon  his  talent,  led  him  to  the 
“  ‘  honours  he  teas  worthy  of.'  This  will  be  his  glory,  whosoever  is  with- 
“  out  it.  A  better  way  of  leaving  a  name  to  posterity  than  burning 
“  a  temple.” 

‘  Alter  he  had  made  this  expedition  upon  such  clouds  of  gold,  he 
fell  back  into  reality ;  but  his  mind  had  been  withdrawn  from  his 
troubles,  and  he  seemed  consoled.  He  corrected  his  proofs,  read  them 
to  us  with  enthusiasm  ;  then  left  us  laughing  at  himself.  “  Adieu.  I 
“  am  off  to  my  house  to  see  if  the  banker  is  waiting  for  me,”  he  said 
with  his  cordial  laugh ;  “  if  he  is  not  there,  I  shall  always  find  my  work, 
which  is  my  true  money-lender.”  ’ 

This  rhapsody,  half  comic,  half  serious,  has  in  it  a  certain 
reproach  and  indictment  against  the  world;  for  after  all  the 
reader  may  pause  and  wonder,  with  Balzac,  why  this  bene¬ 
volent  millionnaire,  this  banker  with  more  money  than  he 
knows  what  to  do  with  (such  people  are),  never  does  step  in 
to  the  aid  of  struggling  genius.  What  a  chance  for  them  if 
they  could  but  see  it !  lie,  Balzac,  the  struggling  genius  him¬ 
self,  were  he  millionnaire  or  banker,  he  would  do  it ;  who  can 
doubt  he  woidd  do  it  ?  Poor  men  and  poor  women  do  it  after 
a  sort,  according  to  their  capabilities ;  poor  artists,  poor  writers, 
to  their  poorer  confreres.  Why  not  the  ■idch  ?  The  question 
is  worth  considering.  But  certain  it  is  that  when  he  went 
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back  to  his  literary  workshop,  Balzac  never  found  that  angelic 
hanker  waiting  for  diim — nor  any  other  good  angel  of  the 
moneyed  kind. 

And  as  he  Avent  on  the  time  of  his  emancipation  fled  before 
him  like  a  mirage  in  the  desert,  receding  and  receding.  In 
1831  he  was  to  he  free  in  six  months.  In  1833  he  finds  that 
three  years  will  be  necessary.  ‘  Profit  comes  slowly,  debt  is 
‘  immovable  and  fixed,’  he  says,  though  he  still  thinks  ‘  that 
‘  there  is  a  certainty  for  me  of  a  great  fortune.’  ‘  I  Avant  my 
‘  freedom,  my  independence,  moral  and  pecuniary,’  he  cries, 
Avith  a  gasp  of  despair  AA'hich  many  a  troubled  souIaaIII  under¬ 
stand.  All  the  same,  it  remains  unexplained  why  Avith  such 
tremendous  exertions  Balzac  never  accomplished  this  long- 
desired  freedom.  Eighteen  or  sixteen  hours  of  AA'ork  in  the 
twenty-four  seem  to  make  dissipation  or  expense  impossible ; 
and  eA’en  bills  Avhich  are  constantly  rencAved  do  not  multiply 
like  rabbits.  The  mystery  of  this  continuous  and  unchanging 
impecuniosity  is  not  cleared  either  by  his  letters  or  his  sister’s 
narrative.  He  Avas  coUectionneur,  it  is  true.  With  his  soul  he 
loved  hric-u-hrac — which  is  an  expensive  taste :  but  then  he 
sometimes,  like  all  amateurs,  sold  his  curiosities  at  a  higher 
price  than  he  had  given  for  them,  and  the  gatherings  of  an 
instriicted  colleetor  of  hric-a-hrac  are  as  valuable  as  any  kind 
of  property  can  be.  So  that  even  here  Ave  do  not  find  the 
fin  mot  of  the  enigma. 

This  fertile  mind,  this  overfloAving  energy,  did  not,  however, 
confine  itself  even  to  the  gigantic  mass  of  Avork  through  which 
it  laboured  so  bra\'ely.  One  day  Avhen  he  was  expected  to  be 
in  the  lowest  depths,  after  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  invent  a 
new  paper  (Avhich  again  recalls  David  Sechard  to  us),  he  was 
found  radiant  Avith  a  new  idea.  ‘  It  never  occurred  to  you 
‘  other  people,’  he  cries,  ‘  that  the  Romans,  who  had  little  expe- 
'  rience  in  mining,  must  haA'e  left  wealth  in  their  old  quarries. 
‘  The  learned  men  of  the  Institute  whom  I  have  consulted 
‘  think  so  AA'ith  me,  and  I  am  off  to  Sardinia.’  ‘  To  Sardinia — 
‘  with  AA’hat  ?  ’  cried  the  astonished  listener.  ‘  With  Avhat !  I 
‘  shall  go  everyAvhere  on  foot,  my  knapsack  on  my  back,  like  a 
‘  beggar,  frightening  the  brigands  and  the  sparroAvs.  I  have 
‘  made  all  my  calculations ;  six  hundred  francs  Avill  do.’  And, 
accordingly,  Avith  these  six  hundred  francs  in  his  pocket,  the 
speculator  set  off  on  this  Avild  mission.  ‘  If  I  fail,  a  few 
‘  nights’  work  Avill  set  all  right,’  he  says.  And,  strange 
though  the  idea  seems,  the  result  of  Balzac’s  investigations 
]*roved  that  he  w^as  right.  He  brought  back  specimens  of 
the  metal  left  in  the  Sardinian  mines  to  be  analysed  by  the 
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chemists,  who  pronounced  favourably  upon  tliein.  ^leantime, 
however,  in  the  absence  of  the  banker  of  his  dreams,  wliile  his 
ores  were  analysing,  he  had  to  set  to  w’ork  again  to  make  a 
little  money  to  carry  out  his  plans.  The  mere  idea  opened  to 
him  an  earthly  jiaradise.  He  bought  (in  imagination)  ‘  the 
‘  little  chateau  of  ^lon^contour  in  Touraine,’  where  he  established 
the  golden  age.  He  spent  the  winters  in  Paris,  and  opened  his 
house  to  all  comers.  ‘  Bah  !  il  recevrait  meme  les  critiejues. 
•  C’etalt  une  pacification  generale.  Ce  roi  absolu  etait  bon- 
‘  homme,  et  n’a\  ait  ni  haine  ni  jalousie.’  Alas  !  too  frank,  too 
open-hearted,  Balzac  had  communicated  his  plan  to  the  Genoese 
captain  who  took  him  in  his  vessel  to  Sardinia,  and  when  he 
returned  after  an  interval  of  a  year  to  seek  in  Piedmont  for  a 
concession  of  these  mines,  he  found  himself  forestalled.  ‘  The 
‘  Genoese  has  a  formal  contract  with  the  Court  of  Sardinia. 
‘  There  is  a  million  of  money  in  the  quarries,’  he  writes. 
And  thus  this  dream,  too,  was  at  an  end.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  deeply  depressed  by  it,  however,  but  immediately 
seized  upon  some  other  idea  not  explained,  which  was  to  be 
still  more  triumphant,  but  in  which  there  should  be  no  Genoese; 
and  so,  always  dreaming  of  the  emancipation  to  come,  never 
attaining  it,  having  a  hundred  fine  divinations  which  other 
j)eople  put  to  profit,  but  never  Balzac,  he  took  up  the  familiar 
]»en  again,  the  real  money-maker  that  never  failed  him,  and 
laboured  on. 

During  this  part  of  his  life  ‘  entre  trente  et  quarante,’  w'hen 
his  thoughts  and  confidences  were  still  given  freely  to  his  good 
Laure,  his  alma  sorur,  and  to  his  kind  and  tender  friend, 
Madame  Carraud,  a  great  many  of  his  most  famous  books  were 
written.  Curiously  enough,  those  of  which  he  speaks  most, 
which  he  seems  to  have  considered  his  best  title  to  fame,  are, 
as  so  often  happens,  precisely  those  which  increase  his  reputation 
the  least.  ‘  Louis  Lambert’  and  ‘  Seraphita’  figure  largely  in  the 
letters.  They  are  both  studies  of  mysticism,  shadowy  and  un¬ 
natural,  ‘  like  translations  from  the  German,’  Madame  Surville 
says  with  simple  naivete.  The  first  is  redeemed  from  its  vague 
and  visionary  gloom  by  the  sketches  of  Balzac’s  own  exj)erience 
as  a  child,  and  college  life,  which  are  to  be  found  in  it.  No  doubt 
he  threw  one  side  of  his  own  character  into  the  pale  dreamer 
whom  he  describes  as  the  imaginary  hero  and  idol  of  his  youth. 
The  extravagance  of  youthful  transcendentalism,  the  desire  of 
‘  songs  that  make  her  grieve  ’  by  way  of  balancing  the  natural 
lighthearted  prodigality  of  youthful  happiness,  that  gaiety  of 
which  a  young  man  of  genius  is  disposed  to  be  ashamed  as  not 
a  sufficiently  poetical  mood  for  his  pretensions — are  embodied 
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in  it,  besides  many  gleanings  of  abstruse  knowledge  and  gleams 
of  abstract  wisdom.  ‘  Seraphita  ’  is  still  more  unnatural, 
strained,  and  unwholesome  in  its  mysticism,  but  the  author 
thought  great  things  of  it.  It  was  ‘  un  beau  livre,  par  ma  foi.’ 
‘  A  work  which  has  been  crushing  and  terrible.  I  have  gone 
‘  over  and  over  it  night  and  day ;  made  it,  unmade  it,  re- 
‘  made  it,’  and  his  hope  is  that  when  it  is  published  he  will 
have  grown  greatly  in  the  public  estimation.  ‘  It  will  be  the 
‘  book  of  minds  which  love  to  lose  themselves  in  infinite  space,* 
he  adds.  ‘  There  is  one  chapter,  that  which  is  called  le  Chemin 

*  pour  alter  a  Dieu,  which  will  attach  to  me  for  ever  aU  truly 
‘  pious  souls.’  It  has  become  such  a  commonplace  of  criticism 
that  the  greatest  of  writers  are  apt  to  prefer  their  own  least 
worthy  works  that  we  are  bound  to  show  this  conventional 
necessity  of  genius  in  Balzac  as  in  so  many  others.  The 
wonderful  conception  of  ‘  Pcre  Goriot  ’  does  not  occupy  him  half 
so  much ;  that  terrible  image  of  paternal  love,  so  great,  so 
heroic,  so  vile  and  miserable,  before  which  the  calmest  reader 
trembles,  does  not  seem  to  have  inspired  its  creator  in  nearly 
the  same  degree  as  these  hectic  dreams  of  the  impossible.  No 
better  illustration  could  be  of  the  prophetic  mood,  not  knowing, 
divining  but  dimly,  ‘  searching  what  or  what  manner  ’  of  thing 
‘  the  spirit  within  them  did  prophesy,’  taking  the  little  for 
the  great,  the  great  for  the  little.  Might  it  not,  however,  be 
to  the  credit  of  his  still  young  and  developing  genius  that 
Balzac  preferred  these  high  but  faltering  attempts  at  an 
ethereal  standard  of  spiritual  purity  and  wisdom,  the  triumph 
of  Heaven  over  all  the  powers  of  darkness,  to  those  terrible  re¬ 
searches  into  darkness  itself  and  all  its  horrors,  which  were  his 
special  gift?  That  picture  of  the  Maison  Vauquer,  with  all 
its  meannesses  set  out  before  us  in  every  miserable  detail  as 
against  a  background  of  flame,  the  coarse  and  brutal  contempt 
of  the  poor  for  the  poorer,  the  heartless  jokes,  the  hungry 
anxieties,  the  jovial  vulgarity  of  the  disguised  criminal,  a 
caricature  of  a  well-to-do  bourgeois,  the  careless  laugh  of  the 
students,  the  very  odours  of  the  mean  salle,  are  put  before  us, 
appealing  to  every  sense.  A  young  genius  might  be  half 
disgusted  with  himself,  who  could  wonder,  that  such  a  path 
should  be  his  ?  A  more  whimsical  instance  of  the  same  strange 
mistake  appears  in  the  low  estimate  he  formed  of  ‘  Eugenie 
‘  Grandet,’  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  because  it  was  universally 
praised.  *  When  we  scolded  him  for  that  injustice,’  says  his 
sister,  ‘  Let  me  alone,’  he  cried ;  ‘  those  who  call  me  the  father 

*  of  “  Eugenie  Grandet  ”  want  to  humble  me.  It  is  certainly  a 

*  great  work,  but  it  is  a  little  great  work ;  they  will  take  care 
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*  not  to  name  the  truly  great’  It  is,  perhaps,  more  or  less  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  immorality  (nothing  more  can  be 
asserted)  that  ‘Eugenie  Grandet’  has  been,  especially  in  Eng¬ 
land,  one  of  the  representative  books  which  make  an  author 
known ;  but  this  virtue  in  it,  which  is  independent  of  its  power, 
does  not  detract  from  its  wonderful  force  and  greatness.  Old 
Grandet  is  the  natural  pendant  of  Pere  Goriot.  To  him  his 
wife  and  his  daughter  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
gold  which  is  his  idol.  The  tragic  fury  into  which  he  rises 
when  these  poor  creatures,  made  of  flesh  and  blood,  whom  he 
can  beat  and  wound  and  crush,  and  wring  the  hearts  of, 
venture  to  resist  him  and  stand  in  his  way,  has  in  it  a  sordid 
passion  which  is  at  once  the  grandest  and  the  meanest  essence 
of  avarice;  just  as  the  love  which  moves  his  counterpart  is  the 
most  hideous,  yet  powerful,  rendering  of  unselfish  devotion. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  which  of  the  two  pictures  is  the 
most  painful ;  the  imagination  shrinks  from  them,  yet  can 
neither  neglect  nor  forget  them.  Fain  would  we  say  they  are 
not  true  to  nature.  It  is  some  poor  consolation  to  hope  that 
no  individuals  sat  for  these  awful  })ortraits ;  no  two  men  ever 
were  what  those  two  men  are ;  but  the  very  horror  and  fasci¬ 
nation  in  them  prove  their  general  truth.  They  are  im¬ 
mortal  in  dark  power  and  insight  and  reality ;  not  only  the 
very  climax  of  human  evil,  but  the  most  characteristic  types 
of  French  vice;  the  hotirpeois  with  his  utter  immorality  yet 
domestic  virtue,  the  peasant  with  his  gospel  of  thrift  and 
passion  for  gold.  Here,  indeed,  is  the  Comedie  de  la  Vie 
humaine,  which  is  the  darkest  tragedy  ever  imagined  by  man. 

To  pass  to  the  external  aspect  of  the  life  amid  which  these 
wonderful  works  were  wrought  out,  fast  as  the  hammer  could 
beat  upon  the  anvil,  through  all  the  dark  stillness  of  the  night 
and  early  brightness  of  the  morning,  an  existence  thus  spent 
between  a  troublesome  crowd  of  creditors  and  a  continually 
flowing  stream  of  money  gained,  money  never  sufficient  for  the 
wants  it  had  to  supply,  but  coming  in  daily,  tempting  no  doubt 
to  daily  expenses  which  postponed  to  a  further  and  further 
date  the  emancipation  for  which  nevertheless  Balzac  always 
pined — could  not  but  be  full  of  excitement,  and  those  hair¬ 
breadth  ’scapes  and  agitating  crises  Avhich  make  up  so  much  of 
the  drama  of  modem  life.  M.  Leon  Gozlan’s  description  of 
the  bell  of  Les  J ardies,  accustomed  to  tinkle  like  an  alarm  into 
the  house,  always  in  fear  of  creditors  ;  where  the  very  dog  was 
taught  to  be  silent  ‘devant  le  coup  de  sonnette  suspect  de 
‘  creancier  ’ — discloses  a  daily  incident  of  exciting  tragi-comic 
character  in  the  daily  existence  of  the  debtor.  M.  Gozlan  had  • 
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gone  back  to  see  the  house  after  Balzac’s  death,  long  after  the 
period  at  which  it  had  belonged  to  him.  *  How  long  they 
made  me  wait !  ’  he  says  ;  ‘  so  long,  that  I  found  myself  repeat- 
*  ing  mechanically  the  sacramental  phrase  so  often  used  of  old 
‘  by  those  to  whom  for  a  thousand  reasons  that  door  was  not 
‘  opened.  They  are  all  dead  then  inside  !  ’  Balzac,  however, 
did  not  confine  himself  to  this  one  house  which  he  had  built 
(though  Heaven  knows  how  in  the  midst  of  that  continual 
conflict  with  debt),  but  had  others  in  which  he  took  refuge 
occasionally,  now  to  be  undisturbed  in  his  work,  now  to 
be  free  of  his  creditors.  To  get  admission  to  one  of  these 
cities  of  refuge,  a  password  and  a  hundred  mysterious  devices 
were  necessary.  The  following  account  of  a  rendezvous,  given 
by  himself,  related  by  M.  Solar,  once  editor  of  the  Epoqiie,  and 
quoted  by  M.  Leon  Gozlan,  is  extremely  amusing,  and  con¬ 
firms  the  description  given  at  the  head  of  this  paper  of  Balzac 
with  all  his  natural  surroundings,  in  his  habit  as  he  lived. 

‘  I  wrote  to  M.  de  Balzac  to  ask  him  for  a  novel.  Balzac  gave  me 
an  appointment  at  his  house.  He  took  the  precaution  in  his  letter,  which 
I  have  preserved,  to  give  me  the  word  of  the  pass  which  was  necessary 
to  bring  me  to  him.  I  was  to  ask  for  Madame  de  Bri — ,  ...  I  went 
to  Passy  .  .  .  and  asked  the  concierge  of  the  house  No.  19  for  Madame 
de  Bri — .  The  concierge  examined  me  jealously,  and,  scarcely  reassured 
by  this  examination,  though  aided  by  the  password,  he  said,  “  Go  up  to 
the  first  floor.”  lie  watched  ray  ascent  as  long  as  he  could  see,  but 
this  not  out  of  politeness.  I  went  up.  On  the  first  floor  I  found  the 
wife  of  the  concierge  standing  sentinel  on  the  threshold  of  a  door  which 
opened  from  the  landing-place.  “  Madame  de  Bri — ,  if  you  please  ?  ” 
The  landing-place  had  a  double  stair.  “  Go  down  to  the  court,”  said 
the  woman.  I  had  gone  up  on  one  side,  I  went  do^vn  on  the  other,  as 
might  be  done  by  a  double  ladder.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  I  met  the 
porter’s  little  girl,  a  new  obstacle  barring  my  passage.  Once  more 
there  was  need  of  the  talisman,  the  “  Open  Sesame.”  For  the  third 
time  I  repeated,  “Madame  de  Bri — ,  if  you  please?  ”  The  littlegirl,  with 
a  mysterious  air,  pointed  out  to  me,  at  the  other  side  of  the  court,  an 
old  hermitage,  worn,  half  ruined,  and  hermetically  closed.  One  would 
have  said  one  of  those  solitary  houses  in  the  suburbs  which  await 
behind  their  bleared  windows,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  mytho¬ 
logical  tenant.  I  rang  without  hope,  convinced  that  the  bell  would 
awake  amid  so  much  dust  nothing  more  than  a  tribe  of  bats  or  hermit 
mice.  To  my  great  surprise  the  door  creaked,  opened,  and  an  honest 
German  maidservant  appeared  upon  the  threshold.  I  repeated  once 
more  “  Madame  de  Bri — .” 

‘  A  woman  of  forty,  stout,  nun-like,  and  tranquil,  like  a  conventual 
portress,  approached  slowly  out  of  the  blue  and  quiet  shadows  of  the 
vestibule.  ...  It  was  at  last  Madame  de  Bri — .  She  repeated  my  name 
with  a  smile,  and  opened  to  me  the  door  of  the  study  of  M.  de  Balzac. 
I  entered  that  sanctuary.  ...  A  glass  door  opening  upon  a  little 
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garden  planted  with  clumps  of  lilac  lighted  the  room,  the  walls  of  which 
were  clothed  with  pictures  without  fiiimes  and  frames  without  pic¬ 
tures.  ...  In  the  middle  was  a  little  table  upon  which  lay  one  sole 
volume,  a  French  dictionary.  Ralzac,  wrapped  in  an  ample  monastic 
robe,  once  white,  a  napkin  in  his  hand,  was  wiping  lovingly  a  Sevres 
cup.  Scarcely  had  he  perceived  me  when  he  began,  with  an  animation 
which  rose  to  the  point  of  fanaticism,  the  singular  monologue  which  I 
here  reproduce  scrupulously.  “  Do  you  see  this  cup  ?  ”  he  said.  “  It’s  a 
“  chef  cC oeuvre  of  W atteau ;  I  found  the  cup  in  Germany,  the  saucer  in 
“  Paris.  I  estimate  at  not  less  than  two  thousand  francs  this  precious 
“  j)orcelain,  thus  completed  by  the  most  wonderful  chance.”  The  price 
struck  me  dumb.  Two  thousand  francs  !  I  took  the  cup  out  of  politeness, 
and  also  to  hide  a  smile  of  incredulity.  Balzac  went  on  with  his  exhi¬ 
bition.  .  .  .  “  Do  you  know,”  he  said,  “  do  you  know,  that  I  have  here 
“  pictiu’es  and  objects  of  art  which  are  worth  more  than  four  hundred 
“  thousand  francs  ?  ”  And  his  eyes  on  fire,  his  hair  in  disorder,  his  lips 
moving,  his  nostrils  quivering,  his  legs  apart,  his  arm  extended  like  a 
showman  at  a  fair,  he  went  on.  “  Admire,  I  tell  you  admire,  this  female 
“  ]K)rtrait  by  Palma  Vecchio,  by  Palma  himself,  the  great  Palma,  the 
“  Palma  of  Palmas — for  there  is  as  much  of  Palma  in  Italy  as  of  Mieris  in 
“  Holland.  It  is  the  pearl  of  the  works  of  this  great  painter,  himself  the 
“  pearl  of  artists  in  his  epoque.  Altesse,  salut.  Here  is  the  portrait  of 
“  Madame  Greuze,  painted  by  the  inimitable  Greuze.  .  .  .  This  is 
“  the  portrait  of  a  Chevalier  de  Malta.  ...  If  this  picture  is  not 
“  Kaphael’s,  then  Kaphael  is  not  the  first  painter  in  the  world.  I  may 
“  ask  what  I  will  for  it.”  “  But  will  you  get  what  you  ask  ?  ”  “  If 

“  there  is  still  in  the  world  a  millionnaire  who  has  any  taste,  yes ;  if 
“  not,  I  will  present  it  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Je  veux  un  million 
“  oil  un  remercievient.” 

‘  “  This  cabinet  of  ebony  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  belonging  to 
“  Marie  de  Medicis — Montre  estimates  it  at  sixty  thousand  francs.  These 
“  two  statuettes  are  by  Cellini.  This  is  a  Cellini  unknown  in  the  seven- 
“  teenth  century.  They  are  all  three  worth  their  weight  in  gold.  Pass 
“  on.  These  two  vases,  old  Chinese  porcelain,  which  belonged  to  a  Man- 
“  darin  of  the  first  class,  were  bought  for  me  at  Pekin.  I  say  old  Chinese 
“  porcelain,  for  you  are  too  enlightened,  M.  Solar,  to  confound  them  with 
“  ordinary  oriental  china.  Since  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Chinese  have 
“  no  more  of  that  wonderful,  wonderful  old  porcelain.  They  themselves 
“  offer  ridiculous  prices  for  it.  They  are  doing  all  they  can  to  buy  it 
“  back.  With  these  two  vases  I  should  have  millions,  and  torrents  of 
“  dignities  at  Pekin.”  ’ 

This  striking  picture,  proved  true  by  phrases  in  Balzac’s 
most  intimate  letters  not  published  till  long  after  (the  readers 
of  the  letters  to  Madame  Hanska  will  recognise  these  beloved 
olfets  (Part  as  if  they  were  old  acquaintances),  is  all  the  more 
piquant  from  the  Phi)  <ne  air  of  amused  incredulity  with 
which  the  editor  listen  not  believing  a  word,  and  thinking 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  that  he  sees  through  Balzac.  He 
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thinks  that  all  this  exhibition  of  riches  is  solely  to  take  him  in, 
the  accomplished  editor.  ‘  I  came  to  ask  him  for  a  contribu- 
‘  tion  to  my  journal — I  was  to  his  eyes  a  buyer.’  M.  Solar’s 
opinions,  however,  left  aside,  M.  Solar’s  sketch  is  very  inte¬ 
resting.  The  large,  yet  short  figure,  clad  at  ease  in  the  monk’s 
frock,  wdth  all  his  treasures  around  him,  the  delicate  Sevres  in 
his  hand,  the  brilliant  eyes  of  genius  dazzling,  yet  not  over¬ 
coming,  the  irreverent  Parisian,  and  the  Derniere  Incarnation 
de  Vautrin  ‘  proofs  curiously  surcharged  with  corrections  and 
erasures  ’  in  the  background,  over  which  they  were  about  to 
bargain,  make  up  an  ensemble  as  amusing  as  it  is  evidently 
true. 

We  have  lingered  too  long  upon  these  details  to  be  able  to 
do  full  justice  to  the  latter  portion  of  Balzac’s  con-espondence 
and  life.  But  indeed  we  have  here  arrived  at  a  point  where  the 
critic  has  nothing  more  to  say.  The  history  of  his  intercourse 
wth  Madame  Hanska  is  a  love  story  as  pure,  and  perfect  in  its 
devotion,  as  has,  perhaps,  ever  been  put  before  the  public.  Bal¬ 
zac  repeats  again  and  again  that  it  was  the  one  love  of  his  life. 
Before  he  entered  within  the  influence  of  the  accomplished 
Russian  lady  who  reigned  over  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his 
existence,  there  had  been  indeed  a  friend-lover,  a  woman  of 
whom  he  speaks  with  something  of  the  same  devotion  with 
which  he  addresses  the  object  of  his  later  and  more  perfect 
attachment.  ‘  Pendant  douze  ans,’  he  writes,  ‘  un  ange  a 
derobe  au  monde,  a  la  famille,  aux  devoirs,  a  toutes  les 
‘  entraves  de  la  vie  parisienne,  deux  heures  pour  les  passer  pres 
‘  de  moi  sans  que  personne  en  sfit  rien.’  Of  this  lady  who 
died  in  1834,  he  speaks  little,  and  not  at  all  except  to  his  sister, 
to  Madame  Hanska,  and  one  other  female  correspondent,  an 
anonymous  personage  with  whom  he  exchanged  letters  for 
some  time,  but  whom  personally  he  never  met ;  but  everything 
he  says  of  her  is  full  of  the  tenderest  respect  and  gratitude. 

*  I  have  made  you,’  he  writes  to  Madame  Hanska,  ‘the  successor 
‘  of  the  friend  whom  I  have  lost,  and  therefore  1  expect  from  you 
‘  a  serious  criticism  .  .  .  such  as  the  dear  conscience  whom  I 

*  have  loved,  and  whose  voice  always  echoes  in  my  ears,  was 
‘  wont  to  give.’  ‘  I  am  alone  against  all  my  troubles,’  he 
says  to  his  sister,  ‘  and  heretofore  I  had  on  my  side  to 

*  fight  for  me  the  sweetest  and  most  courageous  creature  in 
‘  the  world — a  woman  who  daily  is  born  anew  in  my  heart, 
‘  and  whose  divine  qualities  make  all  other  friendships 
‘  pale  in  comparison.  I  have  no  longer  a  counsellor  in  lite- 
‘  rary  difficulties ;  I  have  no  longer  a  help  in  the  diflBculties 
‘  of  life  ;  and  when  I  am  in  doubt  1  have  no  other  guide  than 
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‘  the  fatal  thought — What  would  she  have  said  had  she  lived?* 
It  seems  a  kind  of  vulgar  curiosity,  the  desire  of  a  scandal¬ 
monger  and  gossip,  to  demand  more  information,  or  endeavour 
to  find  out  who  this  woman  of  divine  qualities  was,  or  what  was 
the  relation  between  her  and  the  friend  who  w'as  so  tenderly 
grateful  to  her  memory,  and  for  whom  she  did  so  much.  But 
there  is  no  such  reason  to  leave  untouched  the  romance  of 
middle  age  which  succeeded.  Balzac  would  seem  to  have 
gained  the  friendship  of  Madame  Hanska  about  the  time  of 
this  lady’s  death.  He  claims  to  have  been  attached  to  his 
future  wife  for  sixteen  years  before  the  pathetic  happiness 
of  their  marriage  crowned  the  long  and  patient  affection. 
The  letters  which  are  published  of  their  correspondence  begin 
about  1837,  when  they  seem  to  have  advanced  far  in  that 
friendship  of  the  mind  and  heart,  which  we  may,  if  we 
please,  call  sentimental,  and  which  is  certainly  full  of  sentiment 
and  feeling.  These  letters,  however,  show  a  remarkable  and 
touching  change  in  the  end  of  the  year  1843,  after  what  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  visit  he  paid  to  her  in  Russia. 
Before,  the  friendship,  the  confidence  had  been  great,  and  it 
was  clear  that  the  correspondence  was  very  close  and  frequent. 
He  had  discoursed  to  her  about  himself,  about  his  books,  about 
his  debts  and  difficulties  (on  this  point  he  was  always  frank), 
Avith  the  freedom  which  only  perfect  trust  in  the  sympathy  of 
another  can  give.  But  after  his  visit  all  is  changed.  It  is  now 
love,  love  the  most  entire  and  devoted,  the  homage,  the  confi¬ 
dence,  the  reverence,  the  faith,  the  entire  abandonment  of 
heart  and  feeling  to  one  image,  Avhich  makes  the  perfection  of 
mortal  attachment,  and  is  so  rare  to  find :  expressed,  as  only 
genius  could  express  it,  in  words  that  burn  and  glow,  yet  are 
as  soft  and  harmonious  as  the  finest  vibrations  of  music.  The 
first  account  of  his  journey,  when  he  leaves  her,  is  an  ideal  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  lingering  departure  of  a  lover.  ‘  As  long  as  I 
‘  was  on  Russian  soil,’  he  says,  ‘  I  could  fancy  I  was  still  with 
‘  you,  and  though  I  Avas  not  foolishly  gay,  you  must  have  seen 
‘  by  my  little  letter  from  Tarragona  that  I  still  had  strength 
‘  enough  to  make  a  jest  of  my  oAvn  pain.  But  once  upon 
‘  foreign  soil  I  can  say  nothing  except  that  the  journey  is  pos- 
‘  sible  Avhen  one  is  going  to  you,  but  not  Avhen  one  is  leaving 
‘  you.’  He  has  not  the  heart  to  go  to  Dresden  or  anyAvhere ; 
he  cares  for  nothing  but  to  think  over  all  that  he  has  left.  As 
he  rolls  along  the  bad  roads  he  imagines  Avhat  she  will  be  doing. 
Perhaps  she  is  at  the  theatre ;  and  that  theatre  is  made 
visible  to  him  by  the  light  of  her  presence.  ‘  More  than  ever,’ 
he  cries,  ‘  I  see  that  Avithout  you  nothing  is  j)ossible  for  me ; 
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‘  and  the  greater  distance  I  put  between  us,  the  more  I  feel 
‘  the  force  of  the  ties  by  which  I  am  attached  to  you.’  When 
at  length  he  does  find  himself  in  Dresden  against  his  will,  he 
misses  her  more  deeply  than  ever.  ‘  Nothing  that  I  take  nou- 
‘  rishes  me ;  nothing  that  I  see  amuses  me.  I  have  seen  the 
‘  famous  gallery,  the  Virgin  of  Kaphael,  and  her  of  Holbein,  and 
‘  I  said  to  myself,  “  J’aime  mieux  ma  mie,  oh  gue !  ”  If  he  had 
but  her  hand  in  his,  then  how  would  he  enjoy  it  all !  These 
letters  go  on  for  five  years  in  this  same  tone  of  devotion,  but 
never  monotonous,  full  of  all  the  varieties  of  life  and  love. 
During  this  period  they  meet  often,  for  the  countess  travels,  as 
do  all  great  llussian  ladies,  and  he  stops  in  the  middle  of  his 
work  to  rush  to  her  side,  to  Kome,  to  Wiesbaden,  wherever  he 
can  meet  her.  In  1848  he  seems  to  have  accomplished  a  long  de¬ 
sired  visit  to  her  in  her  country  house  at  Vierzschovnia,  whence 
he  writes  to  his  sister  and  mother  in  an  exultation  of  happiness, 
happy  in  her  dear  society,  and  in  that  of  her  daughter  and 
son-in-law  who  are  to  him  as  his  children.  There  at  last,  after 
long  delays,  their  marriage  is  at  length  decided  upon.  He  is 
fifty,  she  forty ;  but  a  young  poet  in  all  the  glory  of  youth 
could  not  have  sung  his  love  with  more  delicate  ardour,  with 
more  pure  and  passionate  devotion.  At  last,  after  troubles 
innumerable,  the  moment  comes.  He  has  nearly  died  first, 
having  been  attacked  by  a  sudden  development  of  heart  disease, 
which  he  fondly  hoped  an  unexampled  doctor  in  the  depths  of 
the  Ukraine  has  cured  him  of.  On  March  15,  1850,  the  mar¬ 
riage  takes  place.  Alas !  we  are  now  within  a  few  pages  of  the 
end  of  the  book,  which  is  a  prophecy  of  evil,  and  the  reader, 
who  will  have  followed  the  course  of  this  beautiful  and  touch¬ 
ing  romance,  with  the  trembling  of  the  heart  which  sympathy 
and  foreboding  pity  call  forth,  must  feel  that  the  happiness  so 
chastened,  so  pathetic,  so  impassioned,  of  which  he  is  made  the 
confidant,  is  doomed  to  be  but  short-lived.  Still  the  bride¬ 
groom,  who  will  not  allow  that  he  is  dying,  ■writes  anxious  in¬ 
structions  about  his  house  which  he  has  furnished  for  her,  col¬ 
lecting  eagerly  for  years  past  every  beautiful  thing  that  came 
in  his  way,  so  as  to  make  for  the  great  lady,  whom  he  is  bring¬ 
ing  from  her  primitive  palace,  a  fairy  mansion,  where  every¬ 
thing  shall  be  rich  and  rare,  art  taking  the  place  of  splendour. 
It  is  to  be  filled  with  flowers,  this  beautiful  house.  Do  not 
they  know,  these  people  at  home,  that  all  was  for  her,  and  by 
her,  everything  that  was  done  to  it — the  priceless  cabinets,  the 
pictures,  the  porcelain,  all  the  riches  of  the  place?  The  new- 
married  pair  linger  long  on  the  way,  not  for  pleasure,  but  pain, 
he  suffering  greatly.  The  heart  disease  returned  in  full  force 
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after  its  pretence  at  being  cured.  *  My  health  is  deplorable,’ 
he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  entreating  his  mother  to  be  at 
the  house  of  Madame  Surville,  where  there  would  be  few 
stairs  to  ascend  to  see  her.  On  June  20,  arrived  in  Paris, 
he  writes,  but  not  with  his  own  hand,  to  Thcophile  Gautier. 
Here  is  the  end  of  the  letter : — 

‘  A  vous  de  coEur. 

A  la  suite  de  ces  lignes  dicte'es  a  Madame  de  Balzac  le  malade  avail 
signe  ;  puis  il  ajoute  de  sa  main : 

Je  ne  puis  ni  lire  ni  ocrire.’ 

This  is  all — and  these  are  the  last  words  of  Honor5  de  Bal¬ 
zac,  than  whom  no  man  of  his  generation  had  written  more. 
He  died  three  months  after  his  marriage,  which  followed  that 
faithful  and  i)assionate  wooing  of  sixteen  years.  Many  a 
darker  chapter  is  in  the  Comedie  Humaine,  for  in  this  no  evil 
passions,  nothing  but  love  and  sorrow^,  are  involved.  Yet  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  pathetic  episode  in  all  that  never- 
ending  tragic  story  of  human  life. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  Kypros.  Eine  Monographic.  Von  Wilhelm 
H.  Engel.  Zwei  Biinde,  8vo.  Berlin;  1841. 

2.  Die  Insel  Cypern,  Hirer  physischen  und  organischen  Nutur 
nachy  mit  R'uchsicht  auf  Hire  fr'uhere  Geschichte  geschildert. 
Von  Dr.  F.  Unger  und  Dr.  M.  Kotsciiy.  8vo.  Wien: 
1865. 

3.  Cypern :  Reiseberichte  uher  Natur  und  Landschajt,  Volk 
und  Geschichte.  Von  Franz  voN  Loher.  Stuttgart:  1878. 

4.  Cyprus,  Historical  and  Descriptive.  Adapted  from  the 
German  of  Franz  von  Loher,  with  much  additional  matter. 
By  Mrs.  A.  Batson  Joyner.  London  :  1878. 

5.  Cyprus,  its  Ancient  Cities,  Tombs,  and  Temples.  A  Nar¬ 
rative  of  Researches  and  Excavations  during  Ten  Years’ 
Residence  as  American  Consul  in  that  Island.  By  General 
Louis  Palma  di  Cesnola.  With  Maps  and  Illustra¬ 
tions.  8vo.  London:  1877. 

Tf  we  were  living  under  the  old  traditions  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution,  or  under  the  strict  restraint  of  modern  Parlia¬ 
mentary  government,  or  if  our  rulers  adhered  to  the  principles 
of  non-intervention,  economy,  and  reduction  of  armaments 
which  were  supposed,  till  lately,  to  be  adopted  and  accepted 
by  the  nation,  many  of  the  surprising  events  which  we  have 
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recently  witnessed  would  probably  not  have  occurred.  Indeed 
they  w’ould  have  been  not  only  improbable,  but  impossible,  at 
least  in  the  form  they  have  assumed.  We  should  not  have 
seen  the  British  Government  hazard  a  speculative  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  shares  of  a  foreign  commercial  company,  Avith  four 
millions  of  money  borrowed  for  the  occasion  at  a  high  rate  of 
interest  from  a  great  capitalist,  without  the  authority  of  Par¬ 
liament,  and  with  none  of  the  political  or  territorial  results 
which  Avere  commonly  attributed  to  that  singular  operation. 
If  Parliament  or  public  opinion  had  had  any  voice  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  Avould  not  have  been  advised  to 
assume  by  proclamation  the  title  of  Empress  of  India,  as  the 
outward  and  visible  sign,  or  rather  badge,  of  the  Oriental 
character  of  the  British  monarchy,  and  of  that  supremacy  of 
Asia  OA’er  Europe  Avhich  is  a  faAOurite  topic  of  some  of  the 
personages  in  j\Ir.  Disraeli’s  novels — an  appellation  so  ridicu¬ 
lous  as  an  addition  to  the  ancient  style  and  dignity  of  the 
CroAvn  of  England  that  Ministers  Avere  obliged  to  limit  its  in¬ 
troduction  to  ‘  outward  application  only,’  though  this  assurance 
has  not  prevented  it  from  finding  a  place  among  the  titles  of 
her  Majesty  prefixed  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  If  the  Go- 
A’ernment  thought  it  desirable  to  transport  a  considerable  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  Indian  army  to  Malta  for  the  purpose  of  a 
military  demonstration — supposing  such  a  flourish  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  threatening  state  of  affairs — a  message  from  the 
Crown  should  have  announced  to  the  House  of  Commons 
the  intention  of  her  Majesty,  and  called  upon  the  House 
to  vote  the  necessarj"  supplies  for  the  conveyance  and  pay 
of  those  troops,  Avhich  Avere  Airtually  added  to  the  strength 
of  the  army  as  fixed  by  Parliament.  If  the  Crown  acquired 
by  purchase  or  agreement,  for  which  the  funds  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  Parliament,  a  large  and  impoverished  island,  it  Avould 
not  be  too  much  for  us  to  require  that  the  title  to  this  acqui¬ 
sition  should  be  secure  and  absolute,  not  dependent  on  the 
will  of  other  poAvers ;  that  Ave  should  be  informed  of  the  nature 
of  the  administration  it  is  intended  to  establish  there,  which 
opens  a  vast  field  of  expenditure  and  patronage ;  and  that 
measures  should  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  public  and  private  capital  about  to  be  invested  in 
Cyprus  in  the  event  of  the  island  being  eventually  surrendered 
to  its  former  sovereign,  whose  rights  over  it  are  suspended 
but  not  extinguished.  But  Lord  Salisbury’s  despatch  of  J  une 
23  distinctly  states  that  ‘  the  English  Treasury  shall  not,  on 

*  retrocession,  ask  from  the  Treasury  at  Constantinople  com- 

*  pensation  for  money  spent  on  improvements,’  except  in  the 
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case  of  such  improvements  yielding  an  annual  revenue  to  her 
Majesty’s  Government,  and  except  where  private  capitalists 
have  advanced  money,  which  would  give  them  a  claim  for  com¬ 
pensation.  Least  of  all  should  we  have  seen  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment  enter  upon  the  anomalous  and  indefinite  agreement 
signed  on  June  4  at  Constantinople,  which  imposes  on  the 
nation  the  duties  and  responsibilities  attendant  on  the  protec¬ 
torate  of  a  large  continent,  the  defence  of  a  vast  and  difficult 
frontier,  and  the  administration  of  mixed  and  semi-barbarous 
races  of  men.  For  although  we  are  still  quite  ignorant  of  the 
extent  and  nature  of  this  administration,  it  is  evident  from  its 
hybrid  character — a  cross  between  English  government  and 
Turkish  despotism,  not  complete  sovereignty  as  in  India,  nor 
limited  sovereignty  as  it  is  in  our  own  colonies — that  it  cannot 
fall  within  the  cognisance  of  the  British  Parliament,  but  will 
become  essentially  a  creature  of  prerogative.  We  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  weary  our  readers  by  an  attempt  to  revive  or  renew 
the  debate  as  to  the  wisdom  or  expediency  of  these  measures, 
which  was  exhausted  before  the  close  of  the  last  session.  Wise 
or  foolish,  rash  or  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  the 
thing  is  done,  the  engagements  are  entered  into,  and  the  House 
of  Commons,  consulted  after  the  fact,  has  approved  the  policy 
of  the  Government  by  a  large  majority.  Nor  do  we  deny  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  information  on  the  subject,  public 
opinion, pleased  with  the  novelty  and  flattered  by  the  grandeur  of 
a  daring  enterprise,  seemed  to  approve  an  undertaking  of  which 
it  knows  very  little,  and  of  which  it  has  no  means  of  measuring 
the  difficulty  and  the  cost.  Our  object  is  simply  to  point  out, 
as  plainly  as  we  can,  that  this  policy,  both  in  its  inception  and 
its  execution,  is  essentially  novel  and  unparliamentary.  It  has 
been  begun  and  must  be  carried  on  by  a  very  strong  exercise  of 
the  executive  powers  of  the  Crown ;  the  House  of  Commons 
may,  if  it  likes,  debate  these  matters  and  ask  questions,  but  prac¬ 
tically,  when  the  end  comes,  it  must  either  ratify  the  action  of 
the  Government  or  turn  the  Ministers  out  of  office ;  and  above 
all,  it  must  pay  the  bill.  The  House  of  Commons  is,  in  fact, 
in  the  position  of  a  man  who  is  liable  for  the  debts  of  an  extra¬ 
vagant  wife.  He  likes  to  see  his  wife  well  dressed,  but  he 
learns  too  late  that  it  is  at  his  own  expense.  Military  and 
naval  demonstrations,  islands,  and  protectorates  are  expensive 
luxuries ;  and  to  no  country  are  they  so  expensive  as  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Just  at  this  moment  all  this  is  extremely  popular.  To 
borrow  an  expression  used  by  Horace  Walpole,  under  the 
Ministry  of  Lord  North,  with  a  slight  confusion  of  metaphor, 
‘  Prerogative  has  been  whispered  in  the  ear  of  this  people,  and 
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‘  has  taken  root  there.’  No  stronger  proof  could  be  given  of  the 
essential  difference  which  subsists  in  all  its  intensity  between 
Tory  government  and  Whig  principles.  It  has  sometimes  been 
imagined  that  these  party  distinctions  were  wearing  out,  or  sober¬ 
ing  down  into  the  neutral  tint  of  conservative  progress.  But 
Lord  Beaconsfield  has  demonstrated  that  no  such  change  has 
taken  place.  The  spirit  of  his  policy  would  have  made  him  a 
Strafford  under  Charles  I.  and  a  Bolingbroke  under  Queen 
Anne.  That  policy  cost  one  of  those  daring  Ministers  his 
head,  and  the  other  his  country.  AYe  take  things  more  tamely 
now-a-days,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  crowned  with  royal 
favours  and  popular  honours.  But  the  tendency  of  his  go¬ 
vernment  is  to  transfer  the  preponderating  influence  in  the 
State  from  Parliament  to  the  Crown ;  and  the  Crown  in  these 
times  means  the  First  Minister.  We  must  go  far  back  into 
our  history  for  an  example  of  a  Minister  whom  his  own  genius 
and  favouring  circumstances  have  rendered  so  absolute ;  and, 
like  the  Caesarism  of  the  French  Empire,  this  authority  is  all 
the  more  despotic  for  being  founded  on  a  broad  popular  basis. 

Parliamentary  government,  we  admit,  is  not  favourable  to 
secret  and  daring  enterprises.  In  fact,  it  is  inconsistent  with 
them.  An  ambitious  and  aggressive  nation  may  lose  some¬ 
thing  by  being  compelled  to  abstain  from  such  undertakings ; 
and  it  has  often  been  said  with  truth  that  for  such  purposes 
absolute  governments  have  some  advantage  over  governments 
based  on  free  discussion  and  unreserved  publicity.  But  we 
had  no  desire  to  be  regarded  as  an  ambitious  and  aggressive 
nation.  We  laid  claim  to  a  disinterestedness  which  had  no¬ 
thing  to  conceal  and  no  exclusive  objects  to  pursue.  That 
merit  we  have  forfeited  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  and,  however 
onerous  the  burden  we  have  laid  upon  ourselves  may  prove  to 
be,  it  will  be  regarded  by  the  rest  of  Europe  as  a  conquest, 
and  a  conquest  which  closes  our  lips  if  we  would  remonstrate 
against  similar  designs  on  the  part  of  other  powers.  One  of 
the  great  merits  of  Parliamentary  government  is,  in  our  eyes, 
that  it  does  present  great  obstacles  to  the  prosecution  of  a 
selfish,  acquisitive,  and  mysterious  policy.  The  gains  of  such 
a  policy  are  of  questionable  value  at  the  best,  and  they  can 
only  be  purchased  at  a  price  which  is  too  dear  for  those  who  set 
the  highest  store  on  consistency,  disinterestedness,  and  entire 
good  faith. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  late  Russo-Turkish  war,  a  friend 
remarked  in  conversation  to  Lord  Derby,  that  if  the  Russians 
succeeded  in  making  a  formidable  inroad  upon  the  Asiatic 
frontier  of  Turkey,  which  is  what  they  were  then  preparing  to 
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do,  and  what  Fuad  Pasha  had  anticipated  in  his  testamentary 
letter  to  the  late  Sultan,  it  might  become  necessary  for  the 
British  Government  to  occupy  and  even  annex  a  portion  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  Foreign  Secretary  replied  interrogatively, 
‘  Do  you  think  countries  are  strengthened  by  such  conquests  ?  ’ 
In  the  opinion  of  many  reflecting  men,  and,  we  may  assume,  of 
Lord  Derby  himself,  from  what  has  since  taken  place  between 
him  and  his  late  colleagues,  such  conquests  or  protectorates  (for 
a  protectorate  is  an  incipient  conquest)  are  more  onerous  than 
useful  to  the  State  by  which  they  are  established.  There  are 
even  those,  not  undistinguished  for  intellectual  power,  who  view 
■with  distrust  all  the  remote  acquisitions  and  dependencies  of  the 
Empire,  and  who  would  rigorously  estimate  their  value  by  their 
exact  return  in  profit  and  loss  to  the  people  of  this  island.  AVe 
cannot  share  this  last  opinion.  We  admit  that  an  empire  like 
that  of  England  is  not  to  be  acquired,  defended,  and  governed 
without  sacrifices  by  the  mother  country.  It  may  Avell  be  that 
the  direct  advantages  of  such  acquisitions  to  the  people  of 
England  are  of  less  account  than  they  are  commonly  supposed 
to  be,  and  that  political  obligations  and  contests  which  embrace 
the  globe,  extending  from  the  Fiji  Islands  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  from  America  to  the  Oxus,  with  every  race  of  man  • 
kind  and  every  form  of  society  and  religion,  involve  tasks  and 
duties  of  almost  overwhelming  magnitude,  and  that  no  wise 
statesman  would  seek  to  extend  them.  Measured  by  strict 
principles  of  public  economy,  or  by  the  limitations  of  an  insular 
policy,  which  would  content  itself  with  making  this  country, 
what  Holland  was  and  London  is,  the  counting-house  of  the 
world,  such  enterprises  are  indefensible,  and  may  even  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  extravagant  and  insane. 

But  this  is  not,  at  the  present  time,  or  perhaps  at  any  time, 
the  mood  and  temper  of  the  British  people.  They  are  not  the 
sober  calculating  race  they  have  sometimes  been  called ;  when 
their  enthusiasm  is  roused,  no  country  in  the  w'orld  is  more 
prodigal  of  money,  more  daring,  or  more  persistent,  for  the 
attainment  of  ends  conceived  to  be  great.  Sometimes,  no 
doubt,  their  enthusiasm  is  strangely  misdirected,  as  perhaps  it 
is  in  the  present  instance.  Sometimes  it  veers  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  rapidity  and  inconsistency,  under  the  influence  of  popular 
leaders  or  popular  delusions,  from  one  point  of  the  compass  to 
the  opposite.  AVhatever  be  the  difficulty,  whatever  be  the 
danger,  we  should  not  feel  the  pride  we  do  feel  in  our  history 
and  our  race,  if  the  people  of  England  were  too  timid  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  R.  AV.  Greg  has  recently  pointed  out  with  consummate 
impartiality  the  nature  of  this  conflict  between  what  he  terms 
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the  Imperial  and  the  Economic  systems  of  policy.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  with  his  usual  eloquence  and  vehemence,  denounces  the 
more  active  and  ambitious  views  of  his  opponents  as  not  only  a 
folly  but  a  crime.  Yet  even  Mr.  Gladstone  admits  that  ‘  the 
‘  sentiment  of  empire  may  be  called  innate  in  every  Briton.  If 
‘  there  are  exceptions,  they  are  like  those  of  men  born  blind  or 
‘  lame  among  us.  It  is  part  of  our  patrimony  ;  born  with  our 
‘  birth,  dying  only  with  our  death ;  incorporating  itself  with 
‘  the  first  elements  of  our  knowledge  and  interwoven  with  all 
‘  our  habits  of  mental  action  upon  public  affairs.’  *  In  other 
Avords,  the  verse  of  the  Latin  poet, 

‘  Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento,’ 

is  a  part  of  the  living  creed  of  every  Englishman.  W e  cannot 
reconcile  these  sentiments  Avith  an  unqualified  denunciation  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Government ;  for  if  the  Government  has  been 
successful  in  obtaining  the  sanction  of  a  large  section  of  public 
opinion,  it  is  because  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  supposed  to  have 
given  a  just  satisfaction  to  these  noble  impulses,  not  only  for 
the  honour  of  England,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  world. 
Whether  he  has  really  done  so,  is  another  question.  Judged 
by  the  sober  light  of  economic  principles  and  domestic  interests, 
the  measures  of  the  Government  in  the  Levant  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  extremely  reckless,  perilous,  and  fantastical.  To 
say  the  least,  they  bear  the  stamp  of  ignorance  and  precipi¬ 
tancy.  Perhaps  there  were  not  ten  men  in  England  who  pos¬ 
sessed  an  accurate  knoAvledge  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  Avhen  it 
was  decided  to  occupy  it,  and  of  those  ten  men  Ave  are  certain 
that  not  one  had  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Sir  Garnet  Wol- 
seley  Avas  sent  out  without  instructions,  because  no  one  kneAv 
enough  of  the  matter  to  give  him  any.  The  subsequent  infor¬ 
mation  Ave  have  been  able  to  collect,  and  Avhich  Ave  are  about 
to  lay  before  our  readers,  has  by  no  means  diminished  our 
anxiety  or  increased  our  confidence  in  the  result.  But  at  any 
rate  this  is  a  strange  mode  of  carrying  on  the  government  of 
a  great  nation,  which  has  a  right  to  expect  the  combination  of 
knowledge,  reflection,  and  judgment  in  its  rulers. 

The  Prime  Minister,  himself  a  man  of  imagination,  who 
has  lived  as  much  in  an  ideal  world  as  in  the  streets  of 
London  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Commons,  has 
been  enabled  by  an  extraordinary  concourse  of  events  to  in¬ 
augurate  an  imaginative  and  ideal  policy.  To  understand  it 
at  all,  we  must  consent  to  vieAv  the  Avorld  through  the  highly 
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coloured  medium  of  his  vision.  These  ideas  have  been  familiar 
to  him  for  years.  ‘  We  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  Lesser 
*  Asia  as  the  principal  scene  of  our  movements,’  said  Tancred  to 
Fakredeen,  the  Prince  of  the  Lebanon — ‘the  richest  region  in 
‘  the  world  almost  depopulated,  and  a  position  from  which  we 
‘  might  magnetise  Europe.’  When  Tancred  himself  is  in  danger, 
we  are  told  that  the  ‘  English  desire  Cyprus,’  and  will  take  it 
to  revenge  his  loss.  For  Lord  Beaconsfield,  perhaps,  some 
vision  of  Astarte  still  lingers  in  the  deserted  shrines  of  Cyprus, 
and  the  hope  that  the  intellectual  supremacy  of  Asia  may  be 
revived  in  the  lands  which  gave  three  religions  to  the  earth  is 
not  confined  to  the  pages  of  a  romance.  Has  the  romance 
become  policy,  or  is  the  policy  romance  ?  By  what  inconceiv¬ 
able  sport  of  fortune  are  we  told  that  the  sober  calculations  of 
statesmen  are  to  be  dismissed  with  scorn,  and  these  fantastic 
conceptions  realised?  Is  the  Avorld-  to  be  governed  by  the 
mysterious  language  of  prophecy,  or  by  the  lessons  of  ex¬ 
perience  ?  Are  we  walking  by  faith  or  by  sight  ?  Of  all  the 
marvels  of  the  present  or  the  future,  can  any  be  greater  than 
that  these  visions  are  accepted  as  truths  by  the  House  of 
Commons  ? 

Yet,  if  these  are  day-dreams,  as  we  fear  they  are,  it  is  less 
disagreeable  to  share  them  for  a  moment,  and  to  endeavour  to 
extract  from  them  whatever  of  reality  they  i)Ossess,  than  to 
pursue  the  invidious  and  ungracious  task  of  carping  at  the  irre¬ 
vocable.  It  appears  to  us  that  these  measures,  and  more 
especially  the  Anglo-Turkish  defensive  alliance,  promise  little 
|X)sitive  advantage  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and  that  the 
certain  burdens  they  impose  far  outweigh,  to  ourselves,  the 
uncertain  benefits.  But  what  is  written  is  written.  A  new  and 
daring  policy  has  been  announced  to  the  world  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Levant.  A  treaty  has  been  signed  in  the  name  of  England. 
This  policy  and  this  treaty  have  been  debated  in  Parliament, 
attacked  by  the  Opposition,  and  approved  by  an  unusually 
large  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation.  These 
facts  mark  an  entirely  new  point  of  departure  in  dealing  with 
these  questions.  Instead  of  harking  back  on  old  quarrels 
and  controversies,  the  patriotic  course  is  rather  to  make  the 
best  of  the  settlement  of  Berlin  and  to  put  an  end,  as  far  as 
we  can,  to  old  animosities  at  home  and  abroad.  Whatever 
may  be  the  defects  of  that  settlement,  it  was  hailed  with  satis¬ 
faction  by  the  people  of  England  because  it  averted  the  danger 
of  an  immediate  conflict  with  Russia,  because  it  established  an 
apparent  barrier  agaiust  future  Russian  aggression,  because  it 
left  the  Sultan  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  possession  of  a 
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certain  amount  of  independence,  and  because  these  results  were 
manifestly  due  to  the  energy  with  which  the  British  Government 
made  its  influence  felt  in  the  councils  of  Europe.  We  took 
occasion  to  say  two  or  three  years  ago,  that  whatever  the  de¬ 
signs  of  Prince  Gortschakoff  and  Prince  Bismarck  might  be, 
they  had  strangely  omitted  to  take  England  into  their  reckon¬ 
ing,  and  that  England  would  be  found,  at  the  proper  moment, 
to  have  the  power  and  the  will  to  frustrate  a  conspiracy  against 
the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  world.  Those  words  have 
been  justified  by  the  result.  And  we  believe,  from  all  the 
accounts  that  have  reached  us,  that  foreign  governments  and 
foreign  nations  are  not  ungrateful  to  this  country  for  the 
services  which  have  been  rendered  to  the  cause  of  civilisation 
and  peace.  The  great  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
overthrow  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was,  that  Russia  alone 
would  be  ill  a  condition  to  ajipropriate  the  spoils  and  to  extend 
her  influence  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano  realised  that  apprehension.  France,  Italy,  and 
Austria  would  have  been  the  chief  sufferers  by  such  a  change 
in  the  distribution  of  territorial  power,  yet  none  of  those  States 
was  in  a  position  openly  to  resist  it.  Acting  in  amicable  con¬ 
cert  with  this  country,  the  Mediterranean  Powers  are  aware  that 
if  they  have  to  choose  between  Russian  and  British  ascendency 
in  the  Levant,  the  balance  is  enormously  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
We  desire  the  independence  of  Turkey,  not  her  subjection.  If 
we  succeed  in  improving  the  government  of  those  countries,  so 
long  abandoned  by  civilisation,  we  throw  them  open  on  equal 
terms  to  the  commerce,  the  religious  missions,  the  immigration, 
and  the  ideas  of  all  Europe.  Freedom  of  trade,  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  thought  are  inseparable  from  the  flag  of 
England,  and  if  she  consents  to  take  upon  herself  the  burdens 
of  this  enterprise,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  benefits,  such  as 
they  are,  will  be  largely  shared  in  by  all  the  Mediterranean 
populations  and  by  the  world  at  large ;  for  civilisation,  as  we 
understand  it,  is  not  the  gift  of  any  single  race  or  nation,  but 
the  inheritance  of  mankind. 

To  the  populations  of  Asia  Minor  and  Cyprus  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain  and  the  part  she  may  be  able  to  take  in 
the  future  government  of  those  countries,  is  an  unmixed  benefit, 
and  no  dissentient  voice  has  been  raised  against  the  sway 
which  England  may  be  supposed  to  exercise  over  their 
future.  The  danger  is  that  their  hopes  and  expectations  are 
too  highly  excited,  and  that  the  result  will,  for  a  long  time,  fall 
far  short  of  their  sanguine  expectations.  The  readers  of  this 
Journal  are  aware  that  throughout  the  late  war  our  eyes  have 
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been  constantly  fixed  on  Asia  Minor,  and  that,  whilst  many  of 
our  c'>L.temjx»raries  have  mainly  directed  their  attention  to  the 
wrongs  of  the  Bulgarians  and  other  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte  in  Europe,  we  have  repeatedly  brought  before  their 
notice  the  vital  importance  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the 
Empire.  We  showed  long  ago  that  the  independence  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  itself  rested  far  more  on  the  Asiatic  than  on  the 
European  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  because  it  is  from  Asia 
!Minor  that  the  Porte  draws  its  chief  supplies  and  military  re¬ 
sources.  We  followed  with  extreme  anxiety  the  progress  of 
the  Russian  armies  in  the  East,  because  the  most  sagacious 
Turkish  statesman  had  pointed  out  that  there  lay  the  vital 
point  of  the  attack.  We  dwelt  more  than  once  on  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  fact  that  this  great  continent,  equalling  in  extent  the 
largest  kingdom  in  Europe,  which  had  been  the  stronghold  of 
the  Persian  monarchy  of  old,  the  scene  of  the  most  splendid 
Macedonian  victories,  the  site  of  the  most  flourishing  Greek 
colonies,  the  seed-plot  of  the  Christian  churches,  the  most 
cherished  of  the  vast  territories  of  the  Roman  Empire — still 
possessing  a  soil,  a  climate,  and  a  maritime  position  of  un¬ 
equalled  excellence,  and  extending  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Ionian  Sea — should  have  lapsed  into  barbarism;  andAve  ventured 
even  to  express  a  hope  that  the  mysterious  course  of  events 
would  one  day  bring  back  civilisation  and  prosperity  to  that 
most  favoured  and  forsaken  region  of  the  globe.  If,  to  some 
extent,  these  hopes  are  fidfilled,  it  Avould  ill  become  us  to  decry 
the  grandeur  of  the  conception  or  the  possibility  of  the  result 
Ave  desire.  Mr.  Forster  is  reported  to  have  said  in  the  debate 
Avhich  terminated  the  session,  that  if  he  thought  Great  Britain 
could  give  good  government  to  Asia  Minor,  he  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  approve  much  that  he  otherwise  condemned.  This 
generous  feeling  doubtless  enters  largely  into  the  assent  the 
people  of  England  have  readily  given  to  a  romantic  and  adven¬ 
turous  system  of  policy.  They  have  made  equal  sacrifices  of 
their  OAvn  money  and  convenience  for  many  other  oppressed 
races  of  men.  They  are  touched  by  the  names  of  provinces 
and  islands  familiar  to  them  from  infancy,  because  these  spots 
Avitnessed  the  first  journeyings,  and  received  the  first  immortal 
epistles,  of  the  apostles  of  Christianity.  Tarsus  the  birthplace 
of  St.  Paul,  Galatia,  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  the  Seven  Churches, 
and  the  Avhole  geography  of  Asia  Minor  are  better  knoAvn  in 
every  English  Sunday  school  than  the  topography  of  Ireland. 
Who  does  not  remember  the  words :  ‘  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas 
‘  being  sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Spirit  from  Antioch,  for  the 
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*  work  whereunto  they  were  called,  went  down  to  Seleucia* 

*  and  from  thence  sailed  to  Cyprus,  and  having  come  to  Sa- 

*  lamis  (which  is  near  Famagosta)  they  preached  the  word  of 
‘  God,  and  went  through  the  whole  island  to  Paphos,  where 

*  they  found  the  magician  Bar-jesus,  and  Sergius  Paulus  the 
‘  Proconsul,  a  man  of  understanding’?  (Acts  xiii.  4-7.)  The 
language  of  the  New  Testament  has  to  the  bulk  of  the  people 
of  England  the  voice  of  one  preaching  a  crusade — not  a  cru¬ 
sade  of  armed  knights,  but  of  peace  and  goodwill  to  men — and 
their  sympathies  are  easily  directed  to  the  regions  lying  around 
what  is  emphatically  called  the  Eolg  Land.  This  is  not  politics, 
and  such  sentiments  might  figure  indifferently  ill  in  a  political 
debate.  But  they  are  not  without  their  bearing  on  what,  after 
all,  is  the  master  key  of  political  life,  national  aspirations  and 
national  belief.  They  may  even  explain  political  action,  when 
wielded  by  a  man  who  has  profoundly  studied  even  the  imagi¬ 
native  element  in  the  English  character. 

But  if  some  religious  feeling,  some  national  enthusiasm,  some 
speculative  ardour,  some  generous  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  some  imagination  are  mingled  in  the  im¬ 
pression  made  by  our  recent  acquisition  on  the  public,  it  must 
also  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sober  prose 
and  dismal  reality  on  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  The  island 
of  Cyprus  has  a  most  romantic  history,  extending  over  four 
thousand  years.  It  has  been  favoured  and  sung  by  gods  and 
men.  It  has  been  occupied  by  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians, 
and  still  retains,  in  its  countless  subterranean  monuments, 
the  memorials  of  their  passage  ;  it  became  the  chosen  seat  of 
the  most  glowing  and  genial  rites  of  paganism,  when  the  cruel 
and  abominable  worship  of  the  Syrian  Astarte  melted  into  the 
sensual  but  entrancing  mysteries  of  Aphrodite,  and  the  festivals 
of  the  much-loved  Adonis ;  it  witnessed  the  death  of  Cimon 
and  the  dominion  of  its  one  illustrious  native  chief,  Evagoras. 
In  the  darkest  ages  of  Europe  it  became  the  pearl  and  cyno¬ 
sure  of  Christian  chivalry,  for  Bichard  Coeur  de  Lion  con¬ 
quered  it  from  the  degenerate  offspring  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  Queen  Berengaria  on  its 
coast,  and  established  on  its  throne  the  brilliant  French  dynasty 
of  Guy  de  Lusignan,  which  flourished  for  four  centuries.f 


*  This  same  Seleucia  is  now  spoken  of  as  the  terminus  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  Valley  Railway  I 

f  An  interesting  account  of  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Cyprus  by 
King  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  with  the  first  English  army  ^at  ever 
landed  there,  is  to  be  found  in  the  ‘  Itinerarium  Peregrinorum  et  Gesta 
VOL.  CXLVIII.  NO.  CCCIT.  P  P 
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When  that  dynasty  expired,  the  crown  passed  to  the  widow  of 
the  last  of  the  Lusignans,  Catarina  Comaro,  a  Venetian  ma¬ 
tron  who  made  Venice  herself — queen  in  those  days  not  only 
of  the  Adriatic  but  of  the  Levant — her  heir.  Another  century 
of  splendour  and  prosperity  shone  over  Cyprus,  which  ended 
in  the  most  barbarous  of  Turkish  conquests ;  and  for  the  last 
three  hundred  years  the  island  has  suffered  all  the  evils  of 
misgovernment  and  oppression,  as  if  she  were  doomed  to  ex¬ 
piate  by  a  period  of  boundless  misery  and  humiliation  the 
superstition,  the  luxuiy,  and  the  vices  which  had  mingled 
largely  with  her  glory.  Our  own  dramatists  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  age  were  not  untouched  by  the  traditions  of  that  en¬ 
chanting  island,  whose  recent  fall  into  barbarous  hands  (in  1594) 
they  had  themselves  witnessed. 

‘  The  Moor  himself  s  at  sea, 

And  is  in  full  commission  here  for  Cyprus.’ 

And  Othello,  borne  on  the  wings  of  love  and  fame  across  the 
tempest  which  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet,  utters  on  landing 
those  touching  lines : — 

‘  If  it  were  now  to  die, 

’Twere  now  to  be  most  happy  ;  for,  I  fear. 

My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute, 

That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate.’ 

Honest  Tom  Dekker  places  the  scene  of  his  ‘  Pleasant  Comedy 

‘  Regis  Ricardi,’  published  in  the  collection  of  Chronicles  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  The  author  of  this  Chronicle 
is  supposed  to  be  one  Richard,  a  canon  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  London. 
It  is  edited  with  great  care  and  ability  by  Professor  Stubbs,  from  a  ma¬ 
nuscript  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge,  with  an  interest¬ 
ing  introduction.  The  passage  relating  to  Cyprus  begins  at  the  thirtieth 
chapter  of  the  Second  Book.  One  reads  with  curiosity  a  record  ‘  de 
*  fiiga  imperatoris  noctumfi  per  Famagustam  usque  Candairam  et  de 
‘  captione  Nichosia?  a  rege,’  now  that  these  names  are  again  familiar 
to  us,  and  these  very  places  again  occupied  by  British  troops.  The 
Castle  of  Bufikvento,  situated  on  an  almo.st  inaccessible  peak  of  rock 
3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  north  of  the  island,  the  ruins  of  which 
were  visited  by  Herr  von  Lbher,  was  taken  by  King  Richard  in  person, 
‘  quamvis  inexpugnabile  sestimabatur.’  The  worthy  chronicler  was 
amazed  at  the  wealth  of  the  Emperor  of  Cyprus  and  the  beauty  of 
the  island,  and  he  exclaims  with  enthusiasm  ‘  O  imperatoris  tanta 
‘  opulentia  I  O  terra  omnibus  bonis  opima  1  ’  (lib.  ii.  cap.  40 ).  The 
Greek  tract  of  Neophytus,  *  De  Calamitatibus  Cypri,’  shows  that  Richard 
was  hailed  as  a  deliverer.  Tovrwv  ft  oirtot  i‘)^6vrwv,  iSov  Kai  ’lyXlrtp 
wpooftaWti  rp  Kvn-py,  Kai  Odrror  irpot  avrdy  thpagov  irdvrti.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley. 
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‘  of  Old  Fortunatua  ’  in  Cyprus ;  here  it  is  that  the  capricious 
goddess  bestows  upon  her  ill-starred  favourite  the  purse  and 
the  wishing-cap ;  and  the  first  use  he  makes  of  her  gifts  is  ‘  to 
‘  raffle  it  among  the  gallants  of  Famagosta.’  It  would  be  well 
if  the  ancient  deities  of  the  island  had  a  purse  and  a  wishing- 
cap  in  store  for  our  modern  adventurers,  for  both  of  them  will 
be  wanted. 

Nowhere  have  time,  neglect,  bad  husbandry,  and  bad  govern¬ 
ment  wrought  a  more  complete  and  lamentable  change.  The 
once  famous  cities  of  the  Cypriot  kings  are  mud  hovels ;  the 
once  famous  shrines  of  Cypriot  gods  are  scattered  ruins, 
marked  only  by  the  tombs  of  ancient  races ;  the  harbours 
w'hich  sheltered  the  galleys  of  Venice  and  the  commerce  of  the 
East  are  blocked  up  with  sand ;  the  climate,  always  notorious 
for  intolerable  heat — ‘  infamem  nimio  calore  Cyprum  ’ — is  now 
more  than  ever  scorching  from  the  absence  of  shade,  for  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island  and  the  great  Messorian  plain  has 
been  stripped  of  all  its  forests ;  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
April  is  burnt  up  in  June;  the  watercourses  are  dry;  and 
even  the  extreme  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  is  heat-stricken 
and  blasted  by  the  torrid  atmosphere.  Dr.  Clarke  spoke  in 
his  ‘  Travels’  (published  in  1813)  of  the  neglected  agriculture, 
pestiferous  air,  population  almost  annihilated,  indolence,  po¬ 
verty,  and  desolation  of  Cyprus ;  and  more  recent  travellers 
all  confirm  the  melancholy  report.  The  private  accounts  we 
have  received  in  the  last  few  weeks  entirely  confirm  this  de¬ 
plorable  picture.  The  aspect  of  the  country  is  indescribably 
forlorn ;  the  native  population  sparse,  indolent,  and  wanting 
the  commonest  implements  of  labour ;  the  climate  highly  in¬ 
salubrious  to  strangers,  as  is  but  too  plainly  shown  by  its  dis¬ 
astrous  effects  on  the  British  troops  who  have  landed  on  the 
coast. 

It  is  a  curious  subject  of  enquiry  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
so  many  of  the  finest  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  renowned  in 
antiquity  for  fertility,  civilisation,  population,  and  wealth — Sar¬ 
dinia,  Sicily, and  the  isles  of  Greece — have  sunk  in  modern  times 
into  comparative  sterility,  malaria,  barbarism,  and  brigandage. 
Their  position,  their  soil,  their  natural  productions  would  seem 
to  mark  them  out  as  the  most  favoured  portions  of  the  globe : 
they  are,  in  fact,  more  neglected  than  many  an  island  of  the 
South  Pacific.  And  it  is  a  question  how  far  their  decay  is 
curable  by  man.  The  ordinary  remark  is  that  their  deplorable 
condition  is  the  result  of  bad  government ;  and  no  doubt  bad 
government  has  largely  contributed  to  their  ruin.  But  could 
the  government  of  these  islands,  even  in  the  days  of  their 
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ancient  prosperity,  be  called  goodl  War  was  the  normal  con¬ 
dition  of  the  ancient  world  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  the 
establishment  of  the  paramount  authority  of  Rome.  These 
islands  were  the  scenes  of  continual  hostilities.  Cyprus  was 
contended  for  by  Egyptians,  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 
Her  native  rule  was  shared  by  fifteen  petty  kings.  The  sway 
of  Roman  proconsuls,  even  when  they  bore  the  name  of  Cato, 
was  as  rapacious  as  that  of  Turkish  pashas.  The  commercial 
policy  of  Venice  over  her  dependencies  was  jealous  and  re¬ 
strictive.  Yet  under  all  these  forms  of  government  the  material 
condition  of  Cyprus  is  said  to  have  prospered,  although  the 
island  must  have  been  frequently  devastated  by  acts  of  violence 
and  oppression. 

We  are  disjwsed  to  attribute  at  least  as  great  an  influence 
to  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  material  condition 
of  these  countries  as  to  the  vices  of  their  political  government ; 
and  above  all  we  place  the  destruction  of  their  natural  growth  of 
wood  and  forest.  The  trees  which  in  earlier  times  crowned 
even  the  rock-bound  Cyclades — ‘  sylvis  umbrosa  Kalymnae  ’ — 
and  much  more  the  larger  Mediterranean  islands,  nursed,  at¬ 
tracted,  and  protected  that  moisture  on  which  their  own  exist¬ 
ence  depended.  They  form  as  essential  a  link  in  the  economy 
of  nature  as  the  clouds.  A  treeless  island  becomes  like  a  moon 
without  water  or  atmosphere  ;  and  the  attempt  to  restore  woods 
to  disafforested  hills,  stripped  of  their  covering,  is  one  of  ex¬ 
treme  difficulty,  because  the  water  which  is  their  life  is  want¬ 
ing.  It  is  only  to  be  accomplished  by  what  may  be  termed 
stages  of  vegetation,  beginning  with  the  plants  that  thrive  best 
in  dry  soils,  and  gradually  ascending  to  higher  growths ;  but 
that  is  the  work  of  centuries.  Something  may  no  doubt  be 
done  by  the  introduction  of  trees  which  survive  the  terrific 
droughts  of  Australia,  and  even  grow  with  extreme  rapidity, 
such  as  the  eucalyptus  and  the  Australian  acacia;  and  our 
first  care  should  be  to  set  about  this  work,  and  to  protect  the 
young  growth  by  strict  forest  laws.  Both  are  wanted,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  interesting  passage  from  M.  von 
Loher’s  book ; — 

‘  Cyprus,  of  late  years,  has  been  gradually  sinking  to  decay  through 
the  supine  indolence  and  indifference  of  her  degraded  population.  In 
no  particular  does  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  suffer  so  severely 
as  in  the  utter  devastation  of  her  mountain  forests.  All  the  former 
rulers  of  this  beautiful  island,  Greeks,  Persians,  Egyptians,  Romans, 
Arabs,  and  Byzantines,  gave  particular  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  fine  trees  that  contributed  so  largely  to  her  prosperity.  Oaks,  firs, 
fig-trees,  and  nut-trees  covered  the  entire  island,  even  to  the  sea-shore. 
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During  the  two  first  centuries  of  the  Lusignan  dynasty  the  first  for¬ 
midable  attack  was  made  upon  the  luxuriance  of  Cyprian  forests,  and 
timber  was  employed  in  enormous  quantities  for  the  building  of  mer¬ 
chant  vessels,  and  the  construction  of  the  fine  fleets  that  Cyprus  sent 
forth  to  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 

‘  Then  came  the  Venetians,  equaJly  bent  on  shipbuilding,  but  their 
prudent  foresight  forbade  them  to  hew  down  without  planting  again, 
and  tmder  their  rule  the  forests  flourished  almost  as  luxuriantly  as 
ever.  A  very  different  state  of  things  arose  under  the  improvidence 
and  carelessness  of  Turkish  rule.  If  a  hundred  trunks  were  wanted  a 
thousand  were  hewn  down,  it  being  easier  to  select  the  finest  trees  as 
they  lay  upon  the  ground  than  when  towering  among  their  companions. 
The  best  were  taken  and  the  rest  left  to  rot  where  they  had  fallen. 
Every  maritime  disaster  entailed  fresh  destruction  to  the  Cyprian 
forests.  Paslias,  kaimakans,  and  agas  year  by  year  increased  their 
revenues  by  cutting  down  the  trees,  and  leaving  what  they  could  not 
sell  to  be  appropriated  by  whoever  chose  to  take  them.  The  fine  forests 
were  under  no  protection  from  government,  and  the  poorer  classes  drew 
a  considerable  part  of  their  livelihood  from  the  sale  of  the  trees  they 
cut  down.  Mehemet  Ali,  the  first  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  gave  the  finishing 
stroke  to  this  work  of  folly  by  permitting,  or  rather  encouraging,  any 
one  who  chose  to  fell  the  trees  and  send  them  to  Egypt  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  ships,  water-wheels,  and  canals. 

‘  All  over  the  island  this  wanton  destruction  of  their  trees  by  the 
Cypriotes  is  observable.  Every  village  or  occupied  spot  is  remarkable 
for  the  spoliation  of  its  surrounding  timber ;  small  trees  are  cut  do\7n 
at  the  roots,  whilst  the  giants  of  the  forest,  whose  huge  trunks  could 
only  be  overthrown  by  patience  and  exertion,  have  had  all  their 
branches  and  bark  lopped  off  and  hacked  away. 

'  Another  powerful  cause  of  destruction  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
constant  occurrence  of  fires  in  the  woods  and  forests.  These  arise 
principally  from  the  carelessness  of  the  wandering  shepherds  and  their 
families,  who  kindle  a  blaze  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  avoid  the 
destruction  that  so  frequently  ensues.  During  the  course  of  our  ride  I 
have  often  passed  several  of  these  charred  and  blackened  districts,  where 
it  was  quite  evident  the  progess  of  the  fire  had  only  been  arrested  by 
there  being  no  more  trees  or  shrubs  to  devour.  When  the  value  of 
this  rich  source  of  wealth  to  the  island  is  again  appreciated,  a  very  sliort 
space  of  time  will  be  required  before  the  forests  are  again  flourishing 
in  all  their  former  beauty. (7)  The  fertility  of  Cyprus  is  truly  marvel¬ 
lous,  and  should  a  tract  of  country  be  left  unravaged  for  three  years  trees 
of  every  variety  will  again  rear  their  heads.  Even  on  the  most  arid  part 
of  the  mountains  I  frequently  observed  a  fine  growth  of  young  firs  and 
pines;  these,  however,  would  not  be  allowed  to  reach  maturity,  for 
what  the  hand  of  man  does  not  sweep  away  is  destroyed  by  the  sheep 
and  goats  as  they  wander  unrestrained  about  the  hills. 

‘  Forests  of  dark  pines  were  once  numerous  upon  the  higher  ranges 
of  mountains,  but  these  have  also  fallen  victims  to  the  recklessness 
of  the  islanders.  Kesin  and  pitch  are  marketable  articles,  and  to  obtain 
these  the  trees  have  been  mercilessly  destroyed.  Operations  are  com- 
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menced  by  stripping  off  the  bark  on  one  side,  the  finest  trees  being 
always  selected,  as  high  as  the  man  can  reach,  and  the  resin  taken. 
Fire  is  then  applied  to  the  base  of  the  trunk,  and  a  few  hours  suffice  to 
lay  it  low.  The  branches  are  then  lopped  off,  and,  with  portions  of  the 
trunk,  are  heaped  into  a  roughly  constructed  oven  formed  of  quarried 
stone.  Fire  is  then  applied  to  the  wood,  and  the  resin  pours  forth  into 
a  little  channel  cut  to  receive  it.  The  fir.st-fruits  of  this  process  is 
called  kolophonium,  and  the  second  resin,  whilst  the  last  result  forms  a 
kind  of  tar.  Half  the  resin  is,  of  course,  wasted  in  this  rough  process, 
and  when  the  devastators  have  taken  of  the  best  the  hill-side  affords, 
they  climb  down  to  another  green  and  luxiu’iant  spot,  there  to  recom¬ 
mence  their  work  of  destruction.  A  sort  of  mania  for  this  wanton 
mischief  seems,  actually,  to  possess  the  Cypriotes.  Quarrels  are  of 
constant  occurrence  between  the  inhabitants  of  different  villages  and 
communities,  and  no  better  way  to  avenge  themselves  occurs  to  the 
contending  parties  than  to  bum  down  and  hack  each  other’s  trees  under 
the  concealment  of  night.  To  bum  down  a  fine  tree,  merely  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  and  hearing  it  crackle  and  blaze,  is  an  amusement 
constantly  practised  by  the  ignorant  and  unreflecting  shepherds  as  they 
lounge  away  their  day  upon  the  mountain  side.  I  made  many  attempts 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  utter  folly  of  such  a  course  of 
action,  and  was  generally  met  Avith  the  answer  that  it  was  done  by  the 
wish  of  the  Turkish  Government.  The  Cypriotes  have  become  so 
accustomed  to  attribute  every  evil  of  their  lives  to  this  source,  that  they 
actually’appear  to  consider  their  late  rulers  responsible  for  their  own 
reckless  indolence. 

‘  In  order  to  restore  the  forests  of  Cyprus  to  their  pristine  luxuriance, 
only  one  course  can  be  adoi)ted  :  All  woods  and  forests  must  be  put 
imder  the  immediate  protection  of  Government,  and  every  act  of 
wanton  destruction  made  punishable.  The  present  trade  in  resin  must 
be  entirely  put  down,  or  only  permitted  under  heavy  restrictions. 
Should  this  course  be  pursued  under  British  rule,  many  districts  will 
rapidly  prove  its  wisdom.  Whole  tracts  of  country,  I  fear,  must  be 
entirely  replanted.  The  land  around  the  villages  should  be  allotted  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  boundary  lines  permanently  fixed.  A  little  en¬ 
couragement  from  their  priests  and  schoolmasters  would  induce  the 
vain  and  envious  Cypriotes  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  new  possessions  I  had  a  long  and  interesting  conversation  on 
this  subject  with  the  late  Governor  of  Cyprus,  a  most  enlightened  and 
high-minded  gentleman.  His  opinions  on  this  point  were  not  less 
decided  than  my  own  as  to  the  imperative  necessity  of  replanting  and 
cultivating  the  Cyprian  woods  and  forests,  if  the  island  is  ever  again  to 
rise  from  her  present  degraded  condition.  If  this  is  not  done,  rivers 
and  streamlets  will  year  by  year  dwindle  away,  and  waste  ground 
entirely  take  the  place  of  what  were  once  well- watered  plains.  The 
Pasha  strongly  urged  the  desirability  of  introducing  the  eucalyptus 
ujwn  all  the  plains  and  the  table  rocks  before  alluded  to.  I  inquired  if 
this  was  likely  to  be  done,  but  my  only  answer  was  a  deep  sigh.’  (Mrs. 
Batson  Joyner’s  Cyprus,  p.  121.)* 


*  We  have  borrowed  this  passage  from  the  English  version  of  Herr 
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It  appears  that  many  of  the  vegetable  productions  for  which 
the  island  of  Cyprus  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  have  dis¬ 
appeared  altogether,  or  are  now  rare  instead  of  abundant. 
The  system  of  irrigation,  which,  under  the  Romans,  and  pro¬ 
bably  in  earlier  times,  gave  life  to  the  soil,  has  fallen  into 
ruins,  though  here  and  there  traces  of  it  remain  in  spots  still 
habitable.  The  soil  is  so  fertile  that  no  manure  has  ever  been 
applied  to  it,  but  water  is  the  condition  of  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  want  of  fuel  in  the  rainy  season  and  for  domestic 
purposes  is  fatal  to  the  growth  of  woods,  which  are  sacri¬ 
ficed  without  remorse  to  roast  a  lamb  or  boil  a  kettle.  The 
idea  that  property  may  consist  in  woods  and  trees  has  not 
entered  into  the  Cypriot  mind.  Dr.  Unger  says  that  anyone 
might  cut,  bui'n,  or  destroy  the  trees  as  he  pleases ;  and  on  his 
expressing  his  astonishment  at  so  fatal  a  practice,  he  was  told 
that  the  trees  ‘  all  belonged  tw  ©sw,’  and  were  therefore  for  the 
common  use  of  man — a  striking  instance  of  the  effects  of  com¬ 
munism;  it  is  property  and  ownership  which  developes  all 
natural  wealth. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  in  our  anxiety  to  obtain  and 
collect  information  with  reference  to  Cyprus,  we  have  found 


von  Lbher’s  book,  because  it  suffices  for  our  purpose.  But  we  must 
protest  against  the  extraordinary  mutilation  of  this  valuable  and  inte¬ 
resting  work  by  the  English  translator  who  has  ‘  adapted  ’  it.  Herr 
von  Lbher’s  volume  has  been  reduced  to  about  half  its  original  dimen¬ 
sions — a  great  deal  of  graceful  description,  valuable  historical  matter,  and 
local  information  has  been  suppressed  altogether — interpolations  have 
been  made  without  the  slightest  authority.  For  instance,  the  conclud¬ 
ing  lines  of  this  extract  about  the  Pasha  and  the  eucalyptus  are  a  pure 
invention  of  the  translator :  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  Pasha 
had  never  heard  of  a  eucalyptus.  This  English  edition  seems  to  have 
been  brought  out  in  hot  haste  to  meet  the  demand  for  information 
about  Cyprus,  and  the  book  has  been  murdered  in  the  process.  Herr 
von  Lbher  deserved  a  better  fate,  and  the  permission  given  by  him  to 
‘  adapt  ’  his  book  to  the  exigencies  of  the  British  public  has  been 
grossly  abused.  We  strongly  advise  those  persons  who  read  German 
to  procure  the  original  work.  It  would  even  bear  retranslation  by  a 
competent  pen. 

We  quite  agree,  however,  with  what  the  Pasha  did  not  say,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  the  eucalyptus  or  Australian 
gum  tree  would  be  attended  with  the  best  results.  No  tree  grows  with 
such  astonishing  rapidity  or  produces  such  excellent  timber  in  a  short 
time.  It  thrives  in  any  soil,  supports  drought,  and  dispels  fever.  In 
twenty-five  years  the  island  might  be  covered  with  it.  There  are  more 
than  one  hundred  varieties  of  ffiis  tree  growing  in  the  Botanic  Gardens 
at  Coimbra  in  Portugal,  and  the  particular  variety  best  suited  to  the 
climate  of  Cyprus  might  probably  be  ascertained  there. 
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the  best  and  most  copious  supply  in  the  literature  of  the 
Germans.  What  field  have  they  not  explored  ?  The  works, 
whose  titles  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  are  those 
we  have  perused  with  the  greatest  interest  and  advantage. 
The  ‘  Monograph  ’  of  Cyprus  (as  he  calls  it)  by  Herr 
Wilhelm  Engel,  published  in  Berlin  in  1841,  contains  all  that 
is  to  be  found  on  the  subject  in  the  records  of  antiquity  and 
classical  literature.  These  fragmentary  texts  had  indeed  been 
collected  by  Meursius  more  than  two  centuries  ago  in  his 
posthumous  commentary  on  the  islands  of  Crete,  Rhodes,  and 
Cyprus,  with  the  amazing  and  plusquam- German  industry  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  But  Herr  Engel,  following  in  the 
same  path,  has  combined  them  in  an  agreeable  historical  and 
critical  narrative.  The  second  volume  of  his  work  is  devoted 
to  the  mysteries  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  and  the  other 
Cypriot  divinities,  and  carries  us  deeper  into  these  mythological 
scandals  than  we  care  to  take  our  readers. 

The  volume  published  in  Vienna  by  Dr.  F.  Unger  and  Dr. 
Th.  Kotschy  in  1865  is  a  work  of  great  scientific  merit  and 
utility.  It  is  surprising  to  find  that  these  Austrian  travellers 
succeeded  more  than  ten  years  ago  in  extending  their  re¬ 
searches  to  every  part  of  this  unexplored  region,  insomuch 
that  they  were  able  to  produce  a  geological  map  of  Cyprus, 
indicating  the  character  of  the  soil,  a  complete  flora  of  the 
island,  marvellously  rich  in  botanical  productions,  a  minute 
account  of  the  native  trees,  quadrupeds,  birds,  insects,  and 
shells,  with  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  primitive  manners  of 
the  peasantry.  This  book  may  be  superseded,  hereafter,  when 
Cyprus  has  become  a  field  for  British  scientific  exploration, 
but  at  present  it  is  an  invaluable  guide  to  the  natural  resources 
of  the  island.  Dr.  Unger  remarks  that  the  naturalist  who 
works  ‘  verbis,  herbis,  et  lapidibus  ’  is  the  magician  of  our 
times,  since  he  brings  to  light  the  mysteries  of  the  earth  ;  and 
the  researches  of  these  gentlemen,  at  an  advanced  age,  and  in 
spite  of  the  difiiculties  of  transporting  themselves  and  their 
collections  about  the  island,  deserve  the  highest  praise.  The 
result  of  their  observations  was  that,  in  spite  of  the  evils  of 
the  present,  Cyprus  had  still  a  future,  and  we  hope  they  will 
live  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  their  generous  expectations. 

If  these  Austrian  naturalists  laboured  for  the  future.  Gene¬ 
ral  Cesnola  penetrated  deep  into  the  past.  Of  Italian  extrac¬ 
tion,  this  gentleman  filled  the  office  of  American  and  also  Rus¬ 
sian  Consul  in  the  island  for  fourteen  years,  and  he  is  the  first 
person  who  applied  himself  with  great  energy  and  persever¬ 
ance  to  the  exploration  of  the  archaeological  treasures  of 
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Cyprus,  now  chiefly  to  be  found  underground  and  in  tombs ; 
for  in  none  of  the  islands  of  Greece  has  the  destruction  of 
the  stately  temples  and  edifices  of  antiquity  been  more  com¬ 
plete.  Some  French  archaeologists,  and  especially  the  Comte 
de  Vogiie,  had  indeed  visited  Cyprus,  and  an  account  of  their 
labours  will  be  found  in  the  Revue  Archeologique  for  1862,  but 
their  researches  were  by  no  means  so  complete  or  successful  as 
they  were  represented  to  be.  General  Cesnola’s  work  is 
doubtless  well  known  to  our  readers,  and  will  now  form  an  in¬ 
teresting  subject  of  study  to  every  educated  person,  for  it  has 
been  published  in  England  by  Mr.  Murray  with  a  magnificent 
series  of  illustrations,  which  entitle  it  to  rank  on  equal  terms 
with  Dr.  Schliemann’s  ‘  Troy’  and  ‘Mycenae.’  The  discoveries 
made  by  the  General,  especially  at  Curium,  were  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  history  of  early  art ;  and  although  the 
Government  and  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  allowed 
his  collections  to  slip  through  their  fingers  and  to  be  carried  off 
to  New  York,  we  hope  that  the  mine  he  opened  is  not  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  our  archaeologists,  if  no 
one  else,  will  find  an  ample  reward  in  the  discovery  and 
investigation  of  Cypriot  antiquities.  At  Curium,  in  the 
vaulted  chambers  of  a  temple  situated  a  few  miles  to  the 
west  of  the  great  promontory  of  Limasol,  the  southern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  island.  General  Cesnola  had  the  good  fortune 
to  hit  upon  a  passage  leading  to  the  subterranean  chambers  of 
the  treasury  of  the  temple.  This  was  not  a  sepulchre  or  a 
sepulchral  repository,  but  literally  a  storehouse  of  the  most 
precious  objects  probably  secreted  by  the  priests  in  a  moment 
of  danger.  They  consist  of  countless  armlets,  bracelets,  neck¬ 
laces,  and  rings  in  solid  gold  or  silver,  wrought  with  exquisite 
skill — crystal  cups  and  smelling-bottles  which  appear  to  have 
been  more  highly  valued  than  gold — engraved  gems  and 
vases  of  the  purest  Attic  taste — some  of  them  with  indica¬ 
tions  in  the  Cypriot  character  which  prove  them  to  have  be¬ 
longed  to  a  very  remote  period  of  antiquity.  These  beau¬ 
tiful  and  interesting  objects  are  admirably  represented  in  the 
plates  to  General  Cesnola’s  book.  They  might  with  great  ad¬ 
vantage  be  copied  by  our  modem  jewellers,  for  they  are  equal 
to  the  finest  specimens  obtained  by  Castellani  and  others  from 
Etruscan  tombs,  and  they  show  that  the  arts  of  luxury  in 
Cyprus  had  attained  a  point  of  excellence  far  beyond  that  of 
the  ruder  artists  of  Mycen®. 

But  our  object  on  the  present  occasion  is  rather  to  deal  with 
the  present  aspect  of  the  island  than  with  the  amazing  remains 
of  its  former  splendour,  which  Avill  doubtless  form  the  subject 
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of  continued  investigation.  And  for  this  purpose  we  have 
met  with  nothing  comparable  to  Herr  von  Lbher’s  most  agree¬ 
able  and  opportune  volume.  This  gentleman  visited  the 
island  (as  we  infer)  in  1876.  He  had  already  explored  many 
lands  in  Europe,  America,  and  Africa ;  he  came  straight  from 
Cairo  to  Cyprus,  being  already  familiar  with  many  forms 
of  Oriental  life.  His  attainments  are  considerable ;  his  style 
is  pleasing ;  he  has  the  happy  talent  of  making  the  best  of 
everything,  a  quick  eye  for  natural  beauties,  and  a  power  of 
looking  below  the  surface  of  things.  Here  and  there  he  gives 
way  to  a  little  outburst  of  Greek  or  Teutonic  enthusiasm,  and 
the  notion  that  we  are  entering  on  some  new  phase  in  the 
beliefs  and  order  of  the  world  seems  to  have  shaken  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  old  traditions.  We  were  hardly  prepared  to  en¬ 
counter  the  spirit  of  German  Socialism  in  so  accomplished  a 
writer,  and  we  read  with  surprise  his  opinion  that  the  time  may  be 
coming  when  property  in  land  will  be  considered  as  monstrous 
an  abuse  as  we  now  consider  property  in  slaves.  But  we  are 
not  disposed  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Herr  von  Lbher,  and  we  feel 
extremely  indebted  to  him  for  the  light  his  journey  and  recent 
experience  throws  upon  our  own  adventurous  experiment. 
He  wisely  landed  in  Cyprus  in  the  month  of  April,  when  the 
storms  of  winter  were  over  and  the  intolerable  heat  of  sum¬ 
mer  had  not  begun.  He  did  not  throw  l;I:Oself  on  the  beach 
at  Lamaca,  with  nine  thousand  men,  unhoused,  in  the  middle 
of  August,  with  the  two  most  fever-stricken  months  of  the 
year  before  him.  If  there  is  a  spot  on  earth  where  spring  real¬ 
ises  all  that  the  poets  have  said  or  sung,  it  is  Cyprus  in  April. 
Great  part  of  the  plain  is  still  green  and  enamelled  with 
flowers  of  brilliant  colour  and  uncommon  luxuriance.  In  the 
hills  many  a  mountain  brook  still  gurgles  through  the  rocks. 
The  atmosphere  is  deliciously  clear,  the  temperature  warm,  but 
not  oppressive.  During  one-third  of  the  year  Cyprus,  as  he 
describes  it,  is  a  Paradise.  During  another  third  the  heat 
makes  it  a  hell,  and  during  autumn  the  island  is  shrouded  in 
dense  sultry  fogs  without  a  breath  of  air.  In  November  the 
rains  begin,  and  the  cold  is  sometimes  severe ;  the  mountains, 
though  they  are  not  much  higher  than  the  Grampians,  are 
covered  with  snow.  To  those  who  would  visit  Cyprus  Herr 
von  Lbher  emphatically  observes  that  they  had  better  go  in 
March  or  April  and  keep  out  of  it  after  June.  But  nothing 
can  shake  our  traveller’s  enthusiastic  interest  in  his  island.  He 
says,  as  he  rode  on  his  first  day’s  joumey  of  twenty-two  miles 
from  Larnaca  to  Nicosia,  that  he  had  not  imagined  the  interior 
of  the  country  to  be  so  utterly  melancholy  and  forsaken — not 
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even  a  flock  of  sheep  or  goats  was  to  be  seen — scarcely  a  pool 
of  water  in  the  barren  landscape — the  beautiful  island  looks 
*  like  a  deserted  bride  who  has  cried  her  eyes  out.’  Yet  this 
very  plain  of  the  Mesoria,  once  fiaxapia,  is  still  watered  by 
the  Pedias  and  the  Sdtrachos,  streams  that  were  called  the 
Nile  of  Cyprus,  because  they  left  boundless  fertility  in  their 
course  ;  and  Herr  von  Ldher  exclaims  ; — 

‘  What  an  inexhaustible  garden  of  fruits  would  bloom  in  this  plain, 
abounding  in  all  that  grows  and  bears  increase,  if  Cyprus  had  but  a 
good  government !  The  trees  and  plants  of  every  zone  would  spring 
up  over  the  whole  border  of  land  which  is  inundated  in  winter  by  these 
streams,  or  irrigated  by  a  judicious  system  of  water-courses.  The 
most  fertile  soil  has  been  piled  up  twenty  feet  deep  by  the  action  of  the 
Pedias  and  the  Morfu.’  (P.  42.) 

In  another  place  he  recalls  the  fact  that  in  the  days  of  the 
Crusaders  Cypi’us  was  made  a  fief  of  the  German  Empire,  and 
asks  :  Why  should  not  modern  Imperial  Germany  reclaim  her 
ancient  dominion  ?  Why  should  not  Germany  and  the  Ger¬ 
mans  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  trade  and  progress  of 
the  Levant,  by  an  enterprise  in  Cyprus  which  would  ere  long 
more  than  repay  its 'cost?  These  are  the  most  encouraging 
words  we  have  had  on  the  subject.  But  Herr  von  Loher 
forgets  that  Cyprus  can  only  be  held  securely  by  a  power 
which  is  mistress  of  the  seas.  The  following  passage,  written 
before  the  late  contest  in  the  East,  deserves  to  be  quoted : — 

‘  It  is  probable  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  will  fall  into  several  small 
states  and  coast- districts,  pointed  out  by  Nature  herself  and  the  chains 
of  mountains  and  position  of  the  shores  of  the  country.  Sooner  or  later 
the  provinces  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Balkans  must  combine,  because 
their  common  interests  require  it,  and  the  leading  part  in  such  a  com¬ 
bination  must  fall  to  the  Greeks.  The  Turks  know  that  these  are  their 
natural  heirs,  and  much  as  they  despise  so  crafty  and  volatile  a  people, 
they  hate  and  fear  them  even  more. 

‘  But  take  another  supposition — the  fall  of  the  whole  empire  within 
a  limited  period.  Then  the  Greeks  will  have  to  learn  to  bear  with 
other  masters  on  the  Bosphorus  and  the  ./Egean  Sea,  probably  for  years. 
Yet,  even  then,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  indomitable  activity 
which  has  survived  for  two  thousand  years,  and  four  hundred  years  of 
Turkish  oppression,  will  not  in  the  end  outlive  and  surmount  every 
form  of  foreign  dominion.  The  Russians  alone  can  bring  about  the 
ruin  of  Turkey.  If,  then,  they  chose  to  surrender  Epirus  and 
Thessaly  to  the  Greeks,  and  to  take  the  other  provinces,  under  one  form 
or  another,  under  their  sway,  must  not  the  other  European  Powers  take 
part  in  the  settlement  ?  Could  they  or  would  they  submit  to  the  ban, 
which,  issuing  from  the  Greco-Rus.sian  sea,  would  be  cast  on  the  whole 
intercourse  of  nations  ?  It  might  well  happen  that  the  events  of  the 
thirteenth  century  would  be  repeated.  Some  of  these  lands  would  then 
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form  nuall  principalities  or  republics  under  Western  protectorates, 
others  would  be  occupied  by  the  European  Powers,  just  as  there  was 
formerly  in  the  Levant  an  Emperor  of  Byzantiiun,  a  King  of  Cyprus,  a 
Duke  of  Athens,  a  Prince  of  ^lonica,  and  so  on.  The  English  and  the 
French  could  easily  play  in  the  Levant  the  part  that  the  Venetians  and 
the  Genoese  played  of  old.  They  have  long  been  used  to  it.  As  soon 
as  ever  good  and  strong  governments  are  established,  the  regions  of  the 
East  will  bloom  again  as  if  by  magic,  as  Cyprus  flourished  under  the 
Lusignans. 

‘  And  what  of  us  Germans  ?  Are  we  to  sit  with  our  hands  before  us 
in  such  a  state  of  things  ?  Whatever  be  the  reaction  of  these  changes 
on  central  Europe,  it  is  unquestionable  that  we  cannot  leave  the 
East  to  Russia.  That  possession  and  those  sources  of  wealth  would 
indeed  make  her  formidable  to  us,  for  those  regions  are  of  supreme 
importance  to  our  commerce,  and  the  course  of  our  Danube  and  the 
finger  of  our  future  point  to  them.  Rather  than  see  those  countries 
cut  off  from  us  by  the  iron  girdle  of  a  Russian  occupation,  as  East  and 
West  Prussia  and  Posen  have  been  paralysed  by  a  Russian  frontier, 
we  must  not  hesitate  to  hazard  the  last  extremities.' 

The  passage  is  curious  and  in  some  degree  prophetic,  for  it 
was  written  before  the  occurrence  of  recent  events ;  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that,  whatever  else  may  be  the  views  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  they  agree  in  this,  that  the  East  shall  not 
be  abandoned  to  Russian  autocracy.  That  is  the  real  danger, 
not  only  to  British  or  German  interests,  but  to  the  progress  of 
civilisation  ;  and  if  the  British  occupation  of  Cyprus  has  been 
received  without  disfavour  or  hostility  by  the  other  European 
Powers,  it  is  because  they  regard  it,  at  any  rate,  as  the  most 
effectual  means  of  keeping  out  the  Russians.  Even  on  Cyprus 
Russia  appears  to  have  had  an  eye,  for  the  church  plate  in 
most  of  the  monasteries  bears  the  Russian  double  eagle  en¬ 
graved  upon  it,  to  remind  the  monks  of  their  Northern  co¬ 
religionist. 

It  appears  to  us,  with  the  imperfect  knowledge  we  still 
possess  of  the  topography  of  the  island,  that  the  eastern  and 
south-eastern  coasts,  on  which  Larnaca,  Famagosta,  and  the 
ancient  city  of  Salamis  are  situated,  are  by  no  means  the  most 
attractive  or  habitable  part  of  Cyprus.  These  towns  are 
placed  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  which  water  the  great 
Mesorian  plain,  and  they  appear  to  have  had  in  former  ages  to¬ 
lerable  harbours.  It  is  suggested  that  the  port  of  Famagosta 
might  be  dredged  out  and  protected  by  a  breakwater.  But  this 
plain,  though  fertile,  is  flat,  unpicturesque,  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  intensely  hot.  It  can  only  be  culti¬ 
vated  by  the  natives  of  tropical  or  semi-tropical  countries,  and 
we  question  whether  this  part  of  the  coast  will  ever  become  a 
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favourite  place  of  residence  or  commercial  resort  for  settlers 
from  the  north  of  Europe. 

Several  circumstances  appear  rather  to  point  to  Limasol  as 
a  preferable  site.  This  town,  which  even  now  contains  6,000 
inhabitants,  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island,  to  the  east  of  the  great  cape  called  in  ancient  times 
the  Curias  Promontorium,  and  now  Cape  Gatto  or  delle 
Gatte.  The  bay  or  roadstead  of  Limasol  is  effectually 
screened  by  the  cape  from  northerly,  westerly,  and  south¬ 
westerly  winds,  and  it  is  not  more  open  than  that  of  Larnaca 
to  the  east.  The  Emperor  Frederic  II.  landed  at  Limasol  in 
1228,  and  it  appears  at  that  time  to  have  been  the  most  con¬ 
venient  station  for  the  fleet  of  the  Crusaders,  their  army,  and 
their  court.  We  are  indebted  to  Herr  von  Loher  for  a  most 
interesting  account  of  the  brief  but  romantic  appearance  of 
the  German  Emperor  in  Cyprus ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  vivid 
and  least  known  passages  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  and 
shows  how  important  Limasol  was  in  those  days  as  a  base  of 
operations  for  the  chivalry  destined  to  act  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Limasol  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  wine  trade  of  Cyprus, 
which  is  at  present  its  most  valuable  export,  about  500,000 
gallons  of  wine  being  sold  for  foreign  consumption,  and  it  is 
situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  best  wine¬ 
growing  districts,  the  produce  of  which  can  easily  be  aug¬ 
mented,  and-no  doubt  the  wine  of  Cyprus,  which  has  always 
been  renowned  as  one  of  the  finest  vintages  in  the  world,  may 
speedily  be  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  British  consumer.*  The 
town  of  Limasol  lies  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  south¬ 
ern  declivities  of  the  second  and  loftier  range  of  Cypriot  moun¬ 
tains.  The  villages  of  Episcopoi  and  Colossi,  which  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  spots  of  great  beauty,  are  within  one  or  two  hours’ 
ride.  Mount  Troodos,  the  Cypriot  Olympus,  rises  some 


*  The  wine  of  Cyprus,  especially  that  of  the  Commanderia,  is  said 
to  have  marvellous  restorative  qualities,  and  is  regarded  by  the  natives 
as  a  panacea.  The  late  Sir  Henry  Holland  u^  to  say,  ‘  Give  me 
‘  another  glass  of  port.  I  have  often  observed  its  wonderful  effects  on 
‘  the  animal  economy.’  The  best  wine  of  Cyprus  seems  to  share  these 
energetic  properties,  and  may  be  of  value  in  the  treatment  of  some  dis¬ 
orders.  But,  as  far  as  it  is  known  to  ourselves,  it  is  extremely  strong 
and  sweet,  resembling  a  liqueur.  The  vineyards  of  Madeira  were 
planted  with  the  Cypriot  grape.  It  appears  from  a  passage  in  the 
Talmud  that  a  small  portion  of  wine  of  Cyprus  was  mixed  with  the 
incense  used  by  the  Jewisli  priests  in  the  daily  sacrifice  of  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem,  on  accoxmt  of  the  strong  aroma  it  was  supposed  to  throw 
out  (Jerus.  Talmud.  Yoma,  iv.  5). 
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fifteen  or  twenty  miles  due  north  of  these  places,  and  the 
whole  country  presents  a  range  of  comparatively  well-watered 
and  wooded  hills.  As  a  further  proof  that  this  hilly  region 
is  the  most  habitable  part  of  the  island,  and  probably  the 
healthiest  from  its  elevation  above  the  coast  and  the  plain,  it  is 
here  that  Herr  von  Loher  visited  the  three  great  monasteries 
of  Trooditissa  and  Chrysorogiatissa  and  Kukki,  lying,  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  ensconced  in  the  beautiful  glens 
which  descend  from  the  loftier  hills.  In  ancient  times  this 
southern  portion  of  the  island  was  preferred  by  the  priests  of 
Aphrodite  and  Apollo,  as  it  now  is  by  the  monks  of  the  Greek 
Church.  Aphroditissa  is  still  the  Cypriot  name  for  the  Panagia 
or  Blessed  Virgin.  Amathus  lies  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Limasol,  and  Curium  to  the  west  of  the  great  cape.  In  these 
places  General  Cesnola  made  his  most  splendid  discoveries. 
It  is  clear  that  these  were  the  sites  of  the  most  magnificent 
temples.  Paphos  itself  is  at  some  distance  to  the  Avest,  at  a 
'  spot  on  the  coast  where  the  mountains  descend  to  the  sea.  The 
inference  we  should  draw  from  these  facts  is  that  the  southern 
coast  is  far  better  adapted  to  be  the  residence  of  Englishmen 
and  to  become  an  important  commercial  station  than  towns 
situated,  as  Famagosta  and  Nicosia  are,  in  the  north-eastern 
plain  of  the  Mesoria.  After  all,  the  distances  are  so  incon¬ 
siderable,  the  island  being  only  sixty  miles  in  breadth,  that,  as 
soon  as  roads  are  made,  there  will  be  the  utmost  facility  of 
communication  to  all  parts  of  it.  But  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  chief  seat  of  government  and  residence  should  be 
well  chosen ;  and  as  everything  will  have  to  be  done,  and  al¬ 
most  every  house  to  be  built,  the  natural  resources  and  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  respective  sites  should  be  well  considered. 
For  us  Englishmen  it  is  obviously  ])referable  that  the  chief 
town  should  be  on  the  coast,  if  a  tolerable  port  can  be  made, 
rather  than  in  the  interior,  as  Nicosia  is.  The  principal  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  the  most  tenantable  dwellings  of  the  native  inhabitants 
appear  to  be  on  the  coast.  It  appears  that  in  the  absence  of 
rain  which  prevails  in  Cyprus  for  many  months  in  the  year, 
the  moisture  from  the  sea  promotes  vegetation,  which  is  no¬ 
where  more  luxuriant  than  in  what  Herr  von  Loher  terms 
‘  sea-meadows  ’ — patches  of  culture  between  the  sand-drift  on 
the  shore. 

About  tAvo  hours’  ride  eastward  from  Limasol  our  traveller 
reached  the  ruins  of  Amathus,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
sea,  but  situated  on  a  steep  acclivity — the  natural  acropolis  of 
a  city.  It  is  here  that  the  Phoenicians  are  believed  to  have 
founded  their  first  settlement  in  Cyprus,  the  name  being  de- 
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rived  from  the  Hebrew  ‘  Chamath,’  a  walled  city,  and  the  site 
is  impregnable.*  It  was  here,  too,  that  the  Greeks  celebrated 
the  feasts  in  honour  of  Adonis,  who  met  his  death,  the  legend 
tells,  in  the  Idalian  groves  between  Lamaca  and  Famagosta. 
Of  all  this  nothing  remains  but  a  few  shattered  fragments  of 
the  huge  vase  of  Amathus,  a  mighty  vessel  hewn  in  stone, 
some  ten  feet  in  diameter,  which  Herr  von  Ldher,  with  some 
German  bitterness,  declares  to  have  been  broken  by  a  party  of 
French  antiquarians,  because  they  failed  to  carry  it  away  with 
them.  We  are  convinced  that  M.  de  Vogiie  (whose  name  is 
mentioned)  could  be  no  party  to  this  act  of  vandalism. 

Still  further  to  the  east  lies  Karrubieh,  a  little  port  shel¬ 
tered  by  a  neighbouring  promontory,  where  are  to  be  seen 
some  of  the  best  houses  in  Cyprus.  It  deserves  notice  that 
good  stone  for  building  is  found  in  this  part  of  the  island,  and 
the  quarries  here  are  worked  for  the  conveyance  of  stone  to 
Egypt  for  the  piers  at  Port  Said.  An  abundance  of  good  build¬ 
ing  material  is  obviously  a  very  essential  condition  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  houses  and  public  works.  In  the  alluvial  deposits  on  the 
east  coast  it  is  probable  that  stone  would  be  wanting.  Karru¬ 
bieh  derives  its  name  from  the  trade  carried  on  there  in  the 
month  of  August  in  the  pods  of  the  carob-tree,  known  to  our 
forefathers  as  St  John’s  bread,  or  the  locust-tree,  because  it 
was  supposed  to  have  been  the  food  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the 
wilderness.  The  carob-tree  produces  food  for  cattle,  and  on  a 
pinch  for  man.  Its  fruit  is  astringent,  and  may  be  used  for 
tanning ;  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  discovered  that  a  spirit 
can  be  obtained  from  it,  resembling  that  detestable  rdki  drunk 
in  the  East,  which  may  prove  more  fatal  to  British  soldiers 
than  the  climate  of  Cyprus,  if  they  unhappily  take  to  it. 
Large  quantities  of  this  product  are  now  exported  from  Karru¬ 
bieh  to  Trieste,  Marseilles,  Smyrna,  Odessa,  and  even  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  the  harbour  seems  to  be  capacious  enough  to  contain 
the  vessels  which  come  in  August  to  fetch  it.  The  carob- 
tree  grows  in  the  greatest  profusion  all  over  the  island,  and 
the  fruit  may  be  had  for  the  picking,  like  blackberries  in 
Britain. 

As  for  the  simple  tillage  of  the  island,  we  are  told  that  a 
peasant  with  one  yoke  of  oxen  can  cultivate  thirty  acres  of 
land,  and  that  the  return  of  his  crops  is  thirty-fold.  But  the 
peasants  work  chiefly  on  their  own  holdings.  Paid  labour  is 


*  Hamath  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  by  the  prophets  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah.  But  that  was  a  city  of  Palestine:  the  name  was  applied 
to  more  than  one  fortified  town,  like  our  Newcastle  or  Newborough. 
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dear  and  scarce- -a  field  labourer  in  harvest  time  earns  two 
shillings  a  day.  The  consequence  of  British  occupation,  and 
of  the  works  which  must  be  undertaken  in  the  island,  will  be 
a  rapid  rise  in  wages  and  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  price  of 
food.  It  is  probable  that  a  considerable  immigration  will  take 
place  from  the  adjacent  lands,  attracted  by  the  love  of  freedom 
and  the  hope  of  gain ;  and  this  may  cause  embarrassment,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  natural  productiveness  of  the  island  can  only  be 
worked  out  by  capital  and  labour.  It  must  be  the  result  of  time. 
We  run  a  risk  of  drawing  to  Cyprus  all  the  scum  of  the  Le¬ 
vant,  from  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Italy,*  the 
most  worthless  population  of  the  earth;  and  we  see  with  plea¬ 
sure  that  one  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley’s  first  measures  has  been 
to  place  the  admission  of  foreigners  under  severe  restrictions. 
Probably  the  most  valuable  class  of  immigrants  will  be  the 
Maltese.  Malta  is  overpeopled.  The  people  are  industrious 
and  frugal,  and  they  are  accustomed  to  a  semi- African  climate. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Greeks  of  Cyprus  are 
amongst  the  most  fanatical  and  superstitious  members  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  observing  rigorously  feast  days  and  fast  days, 
which  cover,  with  Sundays,  more  than  half  the  year ;  and  a 
large  immigration  of  equally  bigoted  Roman  Catholics,  which 
the  Maltese  are,  will  increase  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the 
multiplicity  of  religious  sects.  The  Roman  Catholic  rulers 
who  have  governed  Cyprus,  the  Lusignans,  the  Genoese,  and 
the  Venetians,  have  left  no  traces  of  their  creed  amongst  the 
inhabitants.  A  large  and  heterogeneous  population,  suddenly 
introduced  into  Cyprus,  might  prove  a  very  great  danger, 
especially  as  the  island  is  subject  to  periodical  famines,  from 
excessive  drought  or  an  irruption  of  locusts,  which  have  been 
known  to  devour  all  the  crops  of  the  year.  On  the  other  hand, 


*  Some  of  the  Italian  newspapers  have  already  exhorted  their  coim- 
trymen  to  emigrate  to  Cyprus,  since  it  opens  to  them  an  inexhaustible 
field  of  wealth.  If  they  are  wise,  they  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Italy  itself,  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Calabria  and  Campania,  is  not 
half  cultivated  ;  and  the  Italians  have  two  islands  of  their  own,  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  which  would  afford  to  an  energetic  people  quite  as  pro¬ 
fitable  a  field  for  industry  and  enterprise  as  Cyprus,  but  which  are  at 
present  abandoned  to  malaria  and  brigandage.  The  present  state  of 
those  islands,  within  sight  of  the  Italian  coasts,  is  an  opprobrium  to 
the  kingdom  ;  and  before  they  .seek  to  appropriate  or  to  colonise  other 
territories,  they  would  do  well  to  people  and  civilise  their  own  splen¬ 
did  possessions.  The  present  state  of  Sicily  is,  we  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  even  worse  than  it  was  under  the  Spaniards  and  the  Neapolitan 
Bourbons. 
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the  present  population  of  Cyprus  is  said  to  be  indolent,  and 
labour  is  scarce.  To  develope  the  resources  of  the  land,  the 
supply  of  hands  must  be  Increased. 

No  doubt  the  first  object  of  the  British  Government  will  be 
to  make  a  correct  survey  of  the  island,  and  to  lay  out  and  exe¬ 
cute  the  most  important  lines  of  road.  We  do  not  understand 
that  there  are  at  present  any  carriageable  roads  in  the  island. 
The  sappers  were  sent  on  mules  (which  they  could  not  manage) 
from  Larnaca  to  Nicosia ;  and  Herr  von  Lbher  speaks  of  a 
much-frequented  road  along  the  coast  from  Larnaca  to  Lima- 
sol ;  but  we  hear  nothing  of  any  vehicles.  This,  indeed,  was 
the  case  in  Portugal  until  within  the  last  twenty  years.  But 
•we  trust  that  no  one  will  aspire  to  go  ahead  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  East  too  fast.  If  they  do,  they  will  fail.  There 
is  often  a  good  reason  for  usages  which  appear  to  a  stranger  to 
be  obsolete  or  stupid ;  and  it  is  only  by  very  slow  degrees  that  we 
can  learn  the  true  puri)ort  and  value  of  the  manners  of  a  native 
population.  They  cannot  hastily  be  changed.  W e  have  every¬ 
thing  to  learn  about  this  island;  and,  however  ignorant  the 
natives  may  be,  they  know  far  more  about  their  own  country 
than  we  can  do.  In  taking  upon  herself  what  is  termed  in  her 
Majesty’s  prorogation  speech  ‘  the  occupation  and  administra- 
*  tion  of  Cyprus,’  Great  Britain  is  doing  w’hat  she  has  never 
done  for  any  of  her  own  colonies.  Our  first  principle  of 
colonial  government  is,  that  the  colony  must  make  its  own 
way  and  meet  its  own  expenses.  England  supplies,  if  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  the  means  of  military  defence,  as-  in  the 
Maori  and  the  South  African  wars,  but  that  is  all.  Even 
the  colonial  loans  are  negotiated  entirely  on  their  own  credit, 
without  any  British  guarantee.  Very  few  public  works  have 
been  executed  in  any  colony  at  the  expense  of  this  country, 
except  for  naval  or  military  purposes.  In  Cyprus,  as  we  un¬ 
derstand  it,  an  opposite  policy  is  to  be  pursued,  and  unless 
the  government  is  prepared  to  make  a  considerable  expendi¬ 
ture  in  the  island,  it  would  not  be  safe  for  our  ships,  it  would 
not  be  tenable  by  our  troops,  and  the  administration  could  not 
be  carried  on.  We  must  therefore  assume  that  the  British 
taxpayer,  who  appears  to  have  welcomed  this  acquisition  with 
some  enthusiasm,  is  prepared  to  meet  the  cost  of  this  pleasure- 
garden  ;  but  he  may  depend  upon  it  that  it  will  cost  us  lives,  and 
money,  and  reputation,  and  may  very  possibly  turn  out  to  be  a 
bad  investment  and  a  mischievous  delusion.  We  do  not  deny 
that  the  possession  of  Cyprus  might  appear  interesting  and 
attractive  to  those  who  know  nothing  of  its  present  condition 
and  climate,  and  that  it  may  be  beneficial  to  the  future  popu- 
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lation  of  the  island ;  it  may  even  be  of  some  political  value 
to  Great  Britain,  though  that  is  highly  questionable  in  a  stra¬ 
tegical  point  of  view,  for  its  relation  to  Egypt,  Asia  Minor, 
and  India,  is  by  no  means  direct,  and  to  maintain  a  fleet  or  an 
army  in  Cyprus  would  be  the  excess  of  folly,  since  the  couple 
of  battalions  sent  there  have  already  lost  by  sickness  a  fifth 
of  their  effective  force.  An  island  without  a  single  good  har¬ 
bour  can  never  be  a  suitable  station  for  the  British  navy ;  and 
the  extreme  heat  in  the  summer  months  and  great  variations  of 
temperature  in  winter  render  it  equally  unsuitable  as  a  station 
for  British  troops.  The  notion  that  it  is  of  value  for  naval  or 
military  purposes  appears  to  be  utterly  untenable ;  and  the 
idea  that  the  occupation  of  Cyprus  could  materially  assist  the 
defence  of  India  or  the  command  of  the  Suez  Canal  appears 
to  us  equally  visionary.  In  the  event  of  the  construction  of 
the  Euphrates  Valley  Bailway,  the  position  might  acquire 
additional  value,  but  that  scheme  is  still  in  the  clouds. 
Cyprus  cannot  be  attacked  if  we  are  masters  of  the  sea ;  it 
cannot  be  defended  if  we  cease  to  be  so.  But,  in  any  case, 
the  administration  of  the  island  must  be  costly.  We  should 
venture  at  a  rough  guess  to  estimate  the  expenditure  of  the 
government  at  a  million  a  year  for  the  first  five  years,  and  the 
return  will  be  at  best  indirect. 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  Turkish  system  of 
large  export  duties  on  the  produce  of  the  soil.  They  ought 
on  our  principles  to  be  abolished.  But  they  constitute  a 
considerable  ])art  of  the  revenue ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  dan¬ 
gerous  and  difficult  to  exchange  one  form  of  indirect  taxation, 
however  vicious,  for  another  form  unknown  to  the  people. 
Nearly  half  the  revenue  of  the  island  is  collected  by  the 
system  of  tithe  on  produce,  levied  on  the  growing  crops  or  at 
the  harvest.  That,  again,  is  a  vicious  system ;  but  in  a  country 
where  money  is  scarce,  to  commute  payments  in  kind  into  a 
payment  in  specie  would  be  strenuously  resisted  by  the  pea¬ 
santry.  The  rational  substitute  for  these  mischievous  taxes  is 
a  moderate  land-tax,  to  be  assessed  upon  a  careful  survey  of 
the  island — a  work  with  which  our  Indian  civil  servants  are 
familiar.  But  in  India  the  land  revenue  is  traditional,  and  has 
the  character  of  rent,  the  State  being  the  actual,  as  well  as 
titular,  owner  of  the  soil.  The  first  condition  of  any  reforms 
of  tills  nature,  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  agricultural  im¬ 
provement,  is  to  ascertain  what  the  land  tenures  of  Cyprus 
really  are.  We  are  told  that  a  vast  extent  of  uncultivated 
laud  belongs  to  the  Sultan — does  that  mean  to  the  Sultan  or  to 
the  State  ?  Is  the  right  to  dispose  of  this  land  transferred  to 
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the  de  facto  administration  of  the  island ;  and  if  so,  on  what 
terms  would  grantees  or  tenants  hold  under  it  ?  This  question 
is  answered  by  the  fourth  clause  of  the  Annex  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  June  4,  by  which  it  is  expressly  agreed  that  ‘  the  Sub- 
‘  lime  Porte  may  freely  sell  and  lease  lands  and  other  property 
‘  in  Cyprus  belonging  to  the  Ottoman  Crown.’  The  lands  of 
the  Crown  or  State  have  not  passed  to  the  administering  power, 
and  we  stand  in  this  ridiculous  position — that  while  we  assume 
all  the  burdens  of  the  State,  the  whole  disposable  portion  of  the 
soil  of  the  island  still  belongs  to  the  Sultan.  The  Porte,  there¬ 
fore,  retains  all  the  rights  of  ownership  over  it ;  and  any  profit 
accruing  from  the  sale  or  lease  of  these  lands  will  pass,  not  to 
us,  but  to  Turkey.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
extent  of  these  possessions  should  be  ascertained  without  delay, 
for  in  the  East  the  ownership  of  the  soil  by  the  Sovereign  is 
the  rule  and  presumption  of  law,  wherever  a  private  title  cannot 
be  produced  and  established.  The  monasteries  have  extensive 
estates,  which  are  cultivated  by  farmers  under  them.  The 
tithes  on  lands  held  in  vaknf  by  the  mosques  amount  to  400,000 
pis^tres ;  their  total  value  must  therefore  be  large ;  and  these 
are  doubtless  subject  exclusively  to  Mohammedan  law,  and  to 
the  religious  tribunal  we  have  agreed  to  retain  for  Mussulman 
objects.  It  is  clear  that  no  British  capital  can  with  safety  be 
invested  in  agricultural  operations  in  Cyprus,  until  it  is  ascer¬ 
tained  on  what  tenure  the  land  is  held,  to  what  taxes  it  is  sub¬ 
ject,  and  by  what  law  the  rights  and  duties  of  land-owners  are 
regulated.  Indeed,  we  may  say  at  once,  that  until  these  fun¬ 
damental  questions  of  land-tenure,  the  supply  of  labour,  the 
means  of  communication,  and  the  law  that  governs  the  island 
are  clearly  settled  and  understood,  it  would  be  eminently  rash 
to  adventure  any  private  capital  at  all  in  the  country.  No 
returns  from  the  land  can  compensate  for  insecurity  of  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and  the  people  of  England  have  lost  many  millions  of 
money,  invested  abroad,  from  their  habitual  Inattention  to  this 
essential  condition.  By  our  law  all  transactions  affecting  the 
transfer  of  land  must  be  regulated  by  the  lex  loci  rei  sitee,  that 
is,  in  this  case,  by  the  law  of  Cyprus. 

As  far  as  the  Porte  is  concerned,  an  excellent  bargain  has 
been  made,  for  the  Turkish  Government  is  to  receive  from 
Great  Britain,  without  trouble  or  expense,  an  annual  sum 
equal  to  the  revenue  they  have  derived  from  the  island  on  an 
average  of  the  last  five  years.  It  is  supposed  this  will  be 
about  120,000L  But  for  this  country  the  bargain  is  ob¬ 
viously  extremely  onerous,  for  we  are  to  pay  to  Turkey  the 
whole  surplus  revenue  of  Cyprus,  and  to  can-y  on  the  govern- 
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raent,  which  will  be  far  more  costlj  than  that  of  the  Turks,  at 
our  own  expense ;  and  it  would  seem  that  all  the  advantage 
we  are  to  derive  from  this  outlay  is  the  ‘  occupation  and  admi- 
‘  nistration  of  the  island.’ 

The  same  phrase  of  ‘  occupation  and  administration,’  with¬ 
out  any  definite  limitations  of  sovereignty,  was  applied  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  to  the  Austrian  advance  into  Bosnia  and  the 
Herzevogina,  and  we  see  what  has  come  of  it.  There  the  Mus¬ 
sulman  population  was  strong  enough  to  offer  a  protracted  resis¬ 
tance  to  a  large  and  well-appointed  army.  The  Porte  naturally 
hesitated  to  alienate  a  province  containing  some  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  of  its  subjects  who  are  in  arms  to  defend  what  they  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  the  rights  of  their  sovereign  and  their  own ;  and 
the  I’esult  is  a  renewal,  on  a  small  scale,  of  all  the  horrors  of 
bloodshed  and  war.  If  ‘  occupation  and  administration  ’  is  a 
euphuism  for  conquest  and  annexation,  it  had  better  be  stated 
in  plain  terms.  But  if  it  be  temporary,  as  it  is  when  a  native 
state  in  India  is  occupied  and  administered  by  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment  during  the  minority  of  a  young  native  prince,  a  case 
of  not  unfrequent  occurrence,  then  the  sovereignty  of  the 
reigning  house  is  respected  and  restored  after  a  definite  period, 
and  no  annexation  follows. 

Upon  a  close  inspection  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  and  the 
Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  it  would  seem,  from  the  extreme 
looseness  of  the  stipulations  they  contain,  that  they  were 
framed  on  the  principle  avowed  by  another  luckless  amateur 
diplomatist,  that  a  certain  vagueness  of  language  is  desirable 
if  you  wish  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  a  foreign  power. 
Many  of  the  clauses  of  these  celebrated  instruments  may  mean 
anything  or  nothing.  For  example,  the  questions  we  have 
just  raised  Avith  regard  to  Cyprus,  may  all  be  resolved  into 
one — Has  England  acquired  from  Turkey  the  sovereignty  of  the 
island  f  Without  sovereignty  there  may  be  ‘  occupation  and 
‘  administration,’  but  sovereignty  alone  is  the  source  of  legis¬ 
lative  and  judicial  poAver.  It  might  be  inferred  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Convention  and  from  the  express  agreement  to 
restore  the  island  to  the  Porte  and  annul  the  Convention,  in  a 
certain  event  to  be  determined  by  a  third  party,  that  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  Sultan  is  to  be  maintained,  though  dormant,  and 
that  the  Mussulman  population  at  any  rate  are  to  continue 
under  the  laAvs  and  tribunals  of  their  Turkish  rulers.  But  such 
a  supposition  leads  to  a  very  anomalous  and  impracticable  con¬ 
clusion.  AVho  is  to  make  laws  for  Cyprus,  altering  perhaps 
the  whole  conditions  of  landed  property  and  taxation  in  the 
island  ?  Not  the  Parliament  of  England,  for  on  those  terms  it 
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is  not  a  British  possession ;  it  is  a  dependency  of  a  foreign 
Empire,  held  on  a  terminable  lease.  Not  the  Queen  in 
Council,  for  it  is  not  a  Crown  colony.  Is  Cyprus  to  have,  like 
the  Ionian  Isles  when  under  British  protection,  an  autonomous 
legislature  ?  That  proved  to  be  a  dangerous  experiment.  At 
present,  the  island  appears  to  be  governed  simply  on  military 
principles  by  the  edicts  of  Sir  Garnet  W olseley,  and  at  first  no 
other  course  could  be  pursued.  But  it  is  obvious  that  some 
more  regular  form  of  legislation  must  be  provided.  Probably 
the  best  mode  would  be  to  nominate  a  council,  including  in  it 
some  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  But  from  whom  would  such 
a  council  derive  its  authority,  and  to  what  point  would  that 
authority  extend  ?  If  its  measures  were  held  to  be  injurious 
to  the  rights  of  the  Sultan  over  the  island,  which  are  so  im¬ 
perfectly  defined,  or  to  the  rights  of  the  Mussulman  popula¬ 
tion,  who  is  to  decide  such  questions  ? 

Again,  some  code  of  laws  and  some  courts  of  justice  must 
exist  to  adjudicate  upon  civil  rights  and  to  punish  crime.  The 
English  will  claim  to  be  judged  by  their  own  laws,  the  Greeks 
by  the  laws  in  force  in  the  island  (whatever  they  may  be),  and 
the  Mussulmans  by  the  Koran  and  the  Mekhemet  Sheri.  When 
the  Lord  Chancellor  was  asked  what  law  prevailed  in  the 
island,  he  referred  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  Foreign  Juris¬ 
diction  Act ;  but  that  Act  specially  applies  to  jurisdiction 
over  her  Majesty’s  subjects  in  countries  and  places  out  of  her 
Majestg’s  dominions ;  being,  in  fact,  under  another  sovereign. 
Did  Lord  Cairns  intend  to  say  that  the  full  sovereignty  of  the 
Porte  still  prevails  in  Cyprus  ?  * * * §  If  that  be  so,  almost  all  the 


*  The  clause  in  the  Act  to  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  referred  (6 
and  7  Viet.  cap.  94)  is  in  the  following  terms :  ‘  Her  Majesty  may 

*  exercise  any  power  or  jurisdiction  which  her  Majesty  now  hath,  or 
‘  may  at  any  time  hereafter  have,  within  any  coiintry  out  of  her  Ma- 

*  jesty’s  dominions,  in  the  same  and  as  ample  a  manner  as  if  her 
‘  Majesty  had  acquired  such  power  or  jurisdiction  by  the  cession  or 
‘  conquest  of  territory.’  But  this  means  jurisdiction  over  British  sub¬ 
jects,  since  the  Queen  has  no  jurisdiction  over  foreigners  in  dominions 
not  belonging  to  the  crown  of  England.  (See  Mr.  Boyd’s  excellent 
English  edition  of  Wheaton’s  ‘Elements  of  International  Law,’ 

§  110  a.)  Since  the  foregoing  lines  were  written,  an  Order  in  Council 
of  the  14  th  of  September  last  has  been  promulgated,  which  purports  to 
make  provision  for  the  exercise  of  the  power  and  jurisdiction  vested  by 
treaty  in  her  Majesty  the  Queen  in  and  over  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
This  is  the  first  time  these  words  ‘  power  and  jurisdiction  ’  have  been 
used ;  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  in  what  they  consist.  The  whole 
order  is  an  act  of  high  prerogative  establishing  a  legislative  and  execu¬ 
tive  government  in  an  island  which  forms  no  part  of  the  Queen’s  domi- 
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Christian  states,  seventeen  in  number,  have  capitulations  with 
•  the  Porte,  by  which  their  own  subjects  are  j)rotecte(l  by  the 
consular  jurisdictions  existing  throughout  the  countries  in 
which  the  Sultan  is  sovereign.  General  Cesnola  cites  nume¬ 
rous  instances  in  which  he,  as  consul,  exercised  these  powers 
in  Cyprus.  Does  the  partial  transfer  of  the  administration  of 
the  island  by  the  Porte  to  British  officers  abrogate  these  con¬ 
ventions  ?  It  will  probably  be  contended  by  the  Powers  which 
are  not  parties  to  this  transaction,  that  if  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Sultan  subsists  in  Cyprus,  the  consular  jurisdictions  secured 
by  treaty  with  the  Porte  subsist  also.  Again,  many  States 
besides  ourselves  have  treaties  with  the  Porte  which  entitle 
them  to  commercial  privileges  throughout  the  Sultan’s  domi¬ 
nions,  including  of  course  Cyprus.  Are  those  treaties  affected 
by  our  ‘  occupation  and  administration  ’  ?  If  they  are  in  force, 
they  may  preclude  a  revision  of  the  Turkish  system  of  cus¬ 
toms,  or  give  rise  to  disputes  difficult  of  solution. 

Nothing  is  so  embarrassing  as  a  limited,  divided,  and  re¬ 
stricted  authority.  AVe  find  it  so  in  India,  where  we  have 
become  the  protectors  of  many  native  states,  and  are  anxious 
to  maintain  their  independence ;  but  we  deplore  and  con¬ 
demn  abuses  of  native  government  which  we  cannot  pre¬ 
vent,  though  they  are  committed  under  the  shelter  of  our  own 
power.  It  is  probable  that  our  INIinisters  were  induced  to 
accept  the  administration  of  Cyprus  on  these  terms,  because 
they  were  unwilling  to  be  charged  with  sharing  in  the  spolia¬ 
tion  or  partition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  But  in  fact  that 
chai’ge  would  have  been  equally  met  by  the  purchase  of  the 
island  outright  for  a  capital  sum  ;  and  if  it  was  desirable  for 
us  to  acquire  such  a  possession  at  all,  that  would  have  been 
the  plain  and  honest  mode  of  obtaining  it.  There  is  no  rule  in 
international  law  against  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  pur¬ 
chase.  The  United  States  purchased  Louisiana  from  France, 
and  Alaska  from  Kussia  ;  and  some  AVest  Indian  islands  have 
been  sold  in  like  manner.  George  III.  instructed  Sir  James 
Harris  to  offer  the  cession  of  IMinorca  (then  a  British  posses¬ 
sion)  to  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Kussia  on  condition  of  her 
oining  her  forces  to  those  of  England  against  the  French  and 
Dutch  in  the  American  war — a  proposal  which  was  happily  re¬ 
fused.  Though  it  might  be  disagreeable  to  some  other  Powers 


nions.  The  validity  of  such  an  order,  and  of  all  that  is  done  under  it, 
will  of  course  be  subjected  to  the  closest  legal  discussion ;  but  we  can 
at  present  discover  neither  precedent  nor  authority  for  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding. 
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and  to  ourselves  in  particular,  the  Porte  might  do  worse  for  itself 
than  to  sell  some  of  its  outlying  possessions.  Crete,  for 
example,  might  be  ceded  to  the  Greeks  for  eight  or  ten 
millions  sterling  ;  and  if  the  whole  Christian  population  of  the 
island  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  and  the  Greeks  abroad 
are  so  anxious  for  the  acquisition,  they  could  raise  the  money. 

But  there  is  another  stipulation  in  the  Anglo-Turkish  Con¬ 
vention  transferring  to  us  the  administration  of  Cyprus,  limited 
as  it  is,  which  far  outweighs  in  gravity  any  pecuniary  payment 
we  could  have  been  asked  to  make.  We  mean  the  engage¬ 
ment  to  defend  against  Russia  the  whole  of  the  Asiatic  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  argument 
is,  that  in  point  of  fact  we  must  have  defended  them,  at  any 
rate,  for  the  protection  of  the  Indian  Empire  and  of  our  own 
power  as  ‘  an  Asiatic  monarchy  ;  ’  and  that  the  Anglo-Turkish 
Convention  and  defensive  alliance  is  in  truth  no  more  than  a 
public  recognition  and  declaration  of  a  res[)onsibility  which  no 
British  Minister  could  have  evaded,  should  Russia  pursue  her 
aggressive  course  towards  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  or 
the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  He  hopes  that  this  distinct  warn¬ 
ing  to  Russia  Avill  induce  her  to  keep  within  her  own  extended 
frontiers.  Should  it  be  otherwise.  Great  Britain  is  distinctly 
pledged  to  go  to  war,  and  it  rests  with  Russia  (if  she  be  so 
minded)  to  plunge  us  into  a  very  formidable  contest,  and  to 
cast  upon  us  the  defence  of  Asia  Minor.  Strangely  enough,  the 
defensive  provisions  of  this  treaty  are  not  even  made  reciprocal, 
although,  if  war  did  break  out  between  the  Indian  Empire  of 
Great  Britain  and  such  Powers  as  Russia  and  Persia,  the  alli¬ 
ance  of  Turkey  would  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  our 
forces,  and  this  might  have  been  secured  to  us. 

In  speaking  of  Cyprus  the  area  was  comj)aratively  small, 
we  have  some  slight  sources  of  information,  jiossession  is  se¬ 
cured  by  our  fleet,  the  former  history  of  the  island  is  interest¬ 
ing,  and  its  natural  fertility  an  undoubted  fact.  But  when  we 
turn  to  Asia  Minor  we  can  neither  limit  nor  conceive  what 
the  extent  of  our  liabilities  may  become.  England  has  indeed 
dealt  in  India  with  large  native  ])rovinces,  which  have  gra¬ 
dually  been  brought  into  a  state  of  order,  regular  government, 
and  progress.  But  these  changes  have  been  commensurate 
with  the  progress  of  our  actual  sovereignty  and  power.  In 
Asia  Minor  we  encounter  all  the  evils  of  an  existing  bad  go¬ 
vernment  and  corrupt  administration  with  no  stronger  weapon 
than  friendly  adviee.  There,  too,  no  doubt,  a  survey  of  the 
country  and  a  settlement  of  a  just  and  moderate  system  of  land 
revenue  should  be  the  first  steps  to  improvement ;  but  this  must 
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be  a  work  of  great  labour  and  time,  and  it  would  be  thwarted 
by  the  landed  interests  of  the  Sultan  and  the  mosques.  Some 
forty  years  ago  we  remember  the  reigning  Sultan  offered  to 
M.  de  Lamartine  a  large  grant  of  land  not  far  from  Smyrna, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mteander.  The  }ioet,  who  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  his  journey  to  the  East,  accepted  it  with  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  endeavoured  to  form  a  French  company  to  work 
the  enterprise,  the  land  being  of  great  fertility.  But  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  grant  was  limited  to  some  seventy 
years.  It  was  alleged  that  the  Sultan  could  alienate  nothing 
in  fee-simple,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  the  land 
would  revert  to  the  Crown.-  No  one  would  engage  in  the  un¬ 
dertaking  on  such  conditions,  and  M.  de  Lamartine  renounced 
the  concession.  De  te  fahula  narratiir.  In  dealing  with  these 
Eastern  |K)ssessions  the  first  condition  is  sovereignty,  which 
implies  absolute  legislative  power ;  and  the  second  is  certainty 
of  tenure  and  an  unlimited  estate  in  the  land.  But  these  are 
the  last  things  any  Eastern  court  will  sun-ender. 

We  must  confess,  therefore,  that  the  design  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  agreeing  not  only  to  defend  the  frontier  of  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor  against  the  liussians,  but  to  introduce  the  necessary  reforms 
into  the  administration  of  that  country  by  the  Turks,  appears 
to  us  so  vast  and  indefinite  that  we  are  at  present  unable  to 
discuss  it.  Whatever  can  be  done  by  England,  either  for  the 
purposes  of  defence  or  of  administration,  must  be  in  an  exact 
ratio  to  the  actual  power  she  may  exercise  in  that  territory.  It 
would  be  quite  possible,  for  example,  so  to  fortify  the  passes  of 
the  Soghanluk,  between  Kars  and  Erzeroum,  and  to  strengthen 
the  defences  of  Erzeroum  itself,  as  to  render  the  advance  of  an 
invading  army  extremely  difficult.  It  would  be  possible  to 
convert  those  gallant  and  all-enduring  Anatolian  soldiers  into 
an  excellent  Asiatic  army  with  European  officers.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  survey  the  country,  to  establish  a  rational  and 
equitable  system  of  taxation,  and  a  system  of  judicature  con¬ 
trolled  by  Europeans.  But  measures  such  as  these  demand 
time,  money,  and,  above  all,  power.  It  is  difficult  to  introduce 
reforms  into  the  laws  and  customs  of  a  people ;  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  effect  such  reforms  when  they  are  secretly  or  openly 
resisted  by  a  government  living  on  rank  corruption  and  in¬ 
terested  in  the  maintenance  of  abuses.  The  best  hope  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  such  a  task  would  consist  in  finding  Turkish  ministers  or 
public  servants,  if  such  there  be,  capable  of  understanding  and 
executing  such  an  enterprise,  and  in  giving  to  such  men  the  sup¬ 
port  of  this  country.  Speaking  from  what  was  done  by  Midhat 
Pasha  in  the  vilayet  of  the  Danube  and  at  Bagdad,  and  from 
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the  bold  expedient  adopted  by  him  of  convoking  a  National 
Assembly  in  Constantinople,  we  should  suppose  that  this  states¬ 
man,  aided  by  the  judicious  and  intelligent  counsels  of  Sir 
Austen  Layard,  who  knows  the  country  as  well  as  any  English¬ 
man  can  know  it,  might  be  able  to  carry  some  of  the  measures 
on  which  the  future  existence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  depends. 

To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  take  words  for  things,  and 
who  imagine  that  the  world  can  be  ruled  by  protocols,  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  appeared  a  very  tolerable  settlement  and 
termination  of  a  sanguinary  quarrel ;  and  as  everything  in 
this  world  must  end  by  compromise,  we  should  not  have  com¬ 
plained  of  the  result  if  it  had  been  real.  But  in  politics  no¬ 
thing  ends ;  there  is  a  morrow  to  every  war,  to  every  revolution, 
to  every  treaty.  No  sooner  has  the  curtain  dropped  on  one 
scene  than  the  next  begins ;  and  the  test  of  success  is  not  the 
effect  of  a  treaty  on  the  past,  but  on  the  future.  By  this  test, 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  and  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  appear 
to  us  to  labour  under  two  serious  defects.  These  instruments 
are  couched  in  terms  so  vague  that  differences  may,  and  pro¬ 
bably  will,  arise  on  the  interpretation  of  many  of  the  clauses ; 
indeed,  it  is  already  apparent  that  some  of  the  clauses  are 
understood  differently  by  the  several  contracting  Powers.  Thus 
Lord  Salisbury’s  version  of  the  liability  of  Turkey  to  pry  to 
Bussia  a  vast  war  indemnity  is  at  variance  with  Count  Schou- 
valoffs  declaration  in  the  protocol.  The  one  adjourns  the 
payment  indefinitely  ;  the  other  subjects  it  only  to  the  prepay¬ 
ment  of  the  loans  guaranteed  by  France  and  England.  Nor  is 
it  anywhere  stated  that  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  as  between 
Kussia  and  Turkey,  is  abrogated.  Failing  the  execution  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  Kussia  would  jwssibly  fall  back  on  the 
previous  contract,  and  the  web  of  the  Congress  would  be  un¬ 
ravelled  from  the  beginning.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  another 
definitive  Treaty  between  Kussia  and  the  Porte,  on  the  basis 
of  that  of  San  Stefano,  has  since  been  proposed  by  Kussia, 
which  would  confirm  some  of  the  most  objectionable  provisions 
of  the  former  instrument. 

But,  secondly,  and  this  is  the  more  important  consideration, 
we  can  discover  no  distinct  evidence  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  will  be  executed  at  all.  They  will  not  exe¬ 
cute  themselves,  and  in  several  respects  no  efiectual  means  have 
been  provided  for  carrying  them  into  effect.  The  task  is,  in 
fact,  far  more  difficult  than  it  was  supposed  to  be  by  those  who 
in  1876  recommended  the  occupation  of  Bulgaria  and  Bosnia 
by  a  few  policemen,  for  it  is  opposed  not  only  by  the  tenacity 
of  the  Turkish  Government,  which  recedes  very  slowly  under 
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pressure,  but  by  the  resolute  resistance  of  great  part  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  Austrians  have  found  that  the  occupation  of 
Bosnia  involves  military  operations  on  a  large  scale.  Their 
advance  in  force  was  for  a  time  successfully  resisted,  it  was  not 
accomplished  in  the  end  without  severe  losses,  and  they  now 
find  themselves  in  military  possession  of  a  hostile  Mohammedan 
province.  The  overthrow  of  the  authority  of  the  Porte  in 
Bulgaria  and  Koumelia  w’as  followed,  as  might  be  foreseen, 
by  a  horrible  state  of  anarchy,  in  which  the  hostile  races  and 
creeds  of  Mussulmans  and  Christians  alternately  committed 
the  most  atrocious  crimes  against  each  other  and  against 
humanity.  Whichever  was  weakest  perished.  And  we  regret 
to  add  that  the  presence  of  the  Russian  army  of  occupation 
south  of  the  Balkan,  far  from  having  repressed  these  crimes, 
seems  rather  to  have  inflamed  the  passions  of  those  who  com¬ 
mitted  them.  In  the  Rhodope  mountains  an  insurrection 
broke  out.  As  for  the  surrender  of  territory  which  the  Porte 
was  recommended  to  make  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  it  seems 
but  little  probable  that  this  cession  will  be  peaceably  effected. 
The  rough  but  bold  natives  of  Lazistan  bitterly  opposed  the 
surrender  to  Russia  of  their  province  and  their  port  without 
resistance,  and  although  Batouni  has  at  last  been  surrendered 
to  Russia,  a  large  portion  of  the  population  has  migrated 
from  the  district.  The  Russians  take  advantage  of  their  tem¬ 
porary  occupation  of  Bulgaria  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  their 
military  and  clerical  emissaries.  The  Albanian  chiefs  and, 
their  fierce  clansmen  are  both  able  and  ready  to  fight  for  their 
independence  and  maintain  it.  Tlie  cessions  of  territory  which 
have  been  partially  accomplished  have  been  made  with  violence, 
and  in  most  cases  against  the  will  of  the  ceded  population.  These 
anarchical  disturbances,  this  bloodshed,  this  resistance,  afford  a 
strange  commentary  on  what  is  called  a  European  peace.  At 
other  times  we  should  have  called  them  war,  and  even  now,  until 
a  year  has  passed  over  our  heads,  "we  can  feel  no  absolute  con¬ 
fidence  that  peace  will  be  restored.  Till  then  we  must  suspend 
our  judgment  whether  the  Congress  of  Berlin  did  really  ac¬ 
complish  a  salutary  work  and  establish  peace  on  a  sound  foun¬ 
dation,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  assured  the  House  of  Peers 
and  the  citizens  of  London,  or  whether  it  sowed  the  seeds  of 
fresh  disputes,  and  opened  the  road  to  fresh  aggressions  on  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  The  Eastern  Question,  as  it  is  called,  it 
certainly  did  not  settle ;  for  that  springs  not  only  from  the 
decay  of  the  Turkish  Government,  but  from  the  nature  of 
things.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  next  generation 
will  see  a  settled  order  of  government  in  those  countries; 
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certainly  not  our  own.  Already  there  are  alarming  symptoms 
in  the  further  East  that  the  arrangements  entered  into  at  Ber¬ 
lin,  far  from  being  pledges  of  mutual  goodwill  and  general 
peace,  are  directly  opposed  by  the  active  policy  of  Russia  in 
Central  Asia.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  the  reckless  defiance 
of  the  ruler  of  Afghanistan  which  threatens  to  draw  us  into 
another  Afghan  war  is  the  result  of  the  encouragement  Shere 
Ali  has  received  from  Russia,  it  would  only  be  another  proof 
of  the  incredible  duplicity  of  that  Power,  which  affected  to 
make  sacriBces  for  the  restoration  of  peace  at  Berlin,  at  the 
>  ery  moment  when  its  agents  were  instructed  to  injure  and 
insult  us  on  the  north-western  frontier  of  India.  Shere  Ali 
may  be  an  intemperate  barbarian,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
doubt  that  the  springs  of  policy  which  have  set  him  in  motion 
are  at  St.  Petersburg.  If  that  be  the  case,  the  influence  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  supposed  to  have  exercised  at  Berlin  would 
be  a  miserable  imposture,  and  the  ovation  which  greeted  him 
on  his  return  the  irony  of  fate.  The  conduct  of  the  Ministry, 
alternately  adventurous  and  hesitating,  has  placed  themselves 
and  the  country  in  a  difficult  position.  They  boasted  that 
they  had  erected  barriers  of  adamant  against  remote  or  imagi¬ 
nary  dangers;  but  the  hostility  of  a  hill  chief  beyond  the 
Hindoo  Khoosh  takes  them  by  surprise.  Like  King  Henry 
VIII.’s  gallant  knights  at  the  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  they 
‘made  Britain  India’  at  Berlin;  and  they  found  ere  the 
autumn  passed  away  that  it  was  in  India  that  serious  mili¬ 
tary  and  financial  difficulties  might  arise.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
gloom  which  hangs  over  the  future  of  the  East,  and  the  grave 
resjwnsibilities  that  devolve  on  the  British  Government,  have 
not  been  lightened  by  the  results  of  the  late  Congress,  and  we 
still  look  with  the  greatest  anxiety  to  the  future  course  of 
events. 


A’b.  CCCV.  will  be  publi$hed  in  January,  1879. 
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cession  of  Bessarabia  and  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  214. 

S 

Socialism  in  Germany,  Herr  Bamberger’s  papers  on,  162 — its  strength  in 
the  Reichstag,  162 — its  organisation,  166 — its  international  character 
168 — basis  of  the  Socialist  faith,  170 — Karl  Marx’s  doctrines,  171 — 
programme  of  the  German  Labour  Party,  173 — Prince  Bismarck’s 
suggestions  for  counteracting  Socialism,  175 — rival  programmes,  176 
—the  foolish  crimes  of  Hbdel  and  Nobiling,  178 — errors  of  German 
statesmanship,  179 — the  duty  of  German  Liberals,  180. 

T 

J’ac/tus,  alleged  forgery  of  the  ‘  Annals  ’  of,  437 — the  argument  that 
Tacitus  could  not  have  written  the  work,  437 — reasons  for  fixing 
the  forgery  on  Poggio  Bracciolini,  444 — refutation  of  the  allegations 
put  forth  by  the  author  of  the  theory,  454. 

Taylor,  Sir  Henry,  review  of  the  Collected  Works  of,  504 — his  lite¬ 
rary  characteristics,  505 — ‘Isaac  Comnenus,’  511 — ‘Philip  Van 
‘Artevelde,’  513 — ‘  Edwin  the  Fair,’  521 — ‘  St.  Clement’s  Eve,’  523 
— ‘  The  Virgin  Widow,’  524. 

W 

Wellesley,  Marquis,  his  Despatches  and  Indian  Administration  re¬ 
viewed,  1 — Lord  Wellesley’s  lineage,  birth,  and  early  life,  2 — 
position  of  the  English  iii  India  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to 
the  Governor-Generalship,  3 — Outline  of  his  policy,  5 — his  adminis¬ 
trative  reforms  on  accepting  office,  6 — subverts  French  influence  at 
the  Nizam’.s  court,  9 — overthrow  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  and  annexation 
of  Mysore,  10 — cession  of  the  Carnatic,  15 — and  of  Oudh,  16 — 
Lord  Wellesley’s  civil  administration,  20 — his  grievances  against  the 
home  Government  and  the  Court  of  Directors,  22 — his  proposal  to 
resign,  24 — the  MahrattJi  campaign  :  General  Wellesley’s  and  Gene¬ 
ral  Lake’s  victories,  27 — the  treaties  of  peace  with  the  Mahratta 
chieftains,  40 — the  war  with  Holkar,  43 — the  operations  before 
Bhurtpoor,  46 — Lord  Wellesley  recalled,  51 — fruits  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration,  54. 
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